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NOCTES AMBROSIAN &* 


p° you know, reader, what the 
Noctes Ambrosiane are? Very 
possibly not; or, if you know it, 
perhaps you have never read any of 
them. For they came to an end 
twenty years ago, when you were 
most likely unborn, or in thenursery ; 
and since you learnt your letters 
you have found the reviews, the 
magazines, the newspapers, the 
novels in monthly numbers, of your 
own day enough to satisfy your 
desire of periodical literature. You 
have never cared to dig into the 
old library sets of Fraser, or Black- 
wood, or the Quarterly, or the Edin- 
burgh. You don’t remember the 
world before railroads; nor the Re- 
form Bill, nor Catholic Eman- 
cipation, nor the Wellington, 
Goderich, Canning, and Liverpool 
ministries. 

But to us elderly people what 
visions does this title recal of the 
scenes in which we made our ac- 
quaintance with the Noctes! Stately 
quadrangles, with their trim, in- 
violable turf; broad walks, over- 
hung by noble trees, golden with 
the foliage of autumn, glistening in 
the wintry sunshine, or freshl 
green and full of song as spring ad- 
vanced towards the ion vacation ; 
Cam, gliding by, with nimble boats 
and heavy barges on his sluggish 
stream; chapel, hall, lecture-room ; 
young companions—many of them 
now gone, others yet alive, often in 
our thoughts, and perhaps some- 
times thinking of us, although our 
only intercourse with them is at 
casual meetings on railway plat- 
forms, or in London streets or ex- 
hibition-rooms, or perhaps at an 
university election; while with a 
few the old intimacy has grown with 
the years which havepast,—different 
as their path may be from our own, 
and although some of them may be 


separated from us by nearly half a 
world. 

What a stirring time it was as to 
public affairs! The Citizen-king had 
o— been set up abroad; the Sailor- 

ing had just succeeded at home. 
‘Swing’ fires blazed all over the 
country, and stoutly did we prepare 
to meet themany-headed incendiary, 
if, after having burnt all the farm- 
re around us, he should descend 

odily on our own seat of learning. 
Lord-Mayor Key would not answer 
for the consequences if the king 
would go to feast with Gog and 
Magog on Lord-Mayor’s day. The 
Duke was voted out; the Whigs 
came in; the Reform Bill followed, 
with its long, fierce, varied struggles. 
We remember Lord John, then 
emerging into something more than 
a Holland House reputation ; homely 
Lord Althorp ; Stanley, then young, 
in the pride of his fiery oratory: 
Macaulay, still a fellow of our own 
college, a writer of Edinburgh 
articles, which some disparaged as 
flashy, but all allowed to be brilliant 
—justifying in a higher sphere the 
fame which tradition brought down 
to us from the days when he was an 
ornament of our own debating-club ; 
O'Connell with his tail of forty; 
stubborn Joseph Hume. Against 
these were arrayed Peel, then very 
unlikely to become a hero with the 
millions—distrusted for old reasons 
by the mass of his own party, but 
striving with extraordinary ability 
and skill to conciliate and reunite 
them, to soften the inevitable defeat, 
to recover that possibility of power 
which his opponents thought to cut 
off from him and his for ever; 
Croker, with his indefatigable 
watchfulness, his wonderful com- 
mand of details, sometimes weari- 
some in the minuteness of his 
criticism, sometimes rising into real 
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eloquence; Follett, new to Par- 
liament, but already far advanced 
towards that splendid reputation 
which was too soon to become a 
thing of history and remembrance ; 
Wetherell, with his strange oddities 
and shrewd sarcastic humours; 
bland but sturdy Sir Robert Inglis, 
the substitute for Peel in the repre- 
sentation of Oxford; with a host of 
ex-officials and of country gentlemen 
stoutly protesting against innovation 
and revolution. Then in the Lords 
we read of Grey, the surviving 
manager of the charges against 
Warren Hastings; of the Duke, 
calmly bearing the adverse turn of 
that popular feeling which was yet 
once more to change into such reve- 
rential affection as has perhaps never 
waited on other mortal man ; of the 
great combats between Brougham 
and Lyndhurst, each the most 
powerful champion of his party ; of 
old Lord Eldon in tears, lamenting 
the days of George the Third, and 
—— ying of woes to come. Mean- 
while, throughout the country there 
were meetings, riots, elections ; and 
men’s minds teemed with extrava- 
gances of hope and alarm, now alike 
remembered with a smile. 

But you will grow weary if we 
go on with these reminiscences; so 
we suppress much more which we 
had intended to write, and return to 
our proper subject by saying that 
such were the times and such were 
the circumstances in which we read 
the Noctes Ambrosiane—read up 
the old numbers as well as devoured 
the new. The re-publication of these 
dialogues, therefore, as part of The 
Works of Professor Wilson, carries 
us back over more than half our life. 

It appearsthat Wilson himself had 
entertained the idea of editing the 
Noctes ; and Professor Ferrier re- 
peatedly expresses regret ‘that it 
should havebeentheir fateto go forth 
into the world in‘a collected form 
under other auspices than those of 
the author, and without having had 
the benefit of his notes and emenda- 
tions.’ For our own part, we are 
rather disposed to rejoice that it is 
so. For an author's revision of 
works written at some considerable 
distance of time is a dangerous thing 
—as we are cruelly made to feel 
whenever we compare the late edi- 
tions of Wordsworth with that 
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in which we first knew him. And 
a revision of such productions as the 
Noctes would be more than ordi- 
narily hazardous. Not indeed that 
there is here, as in the case of metri- 
cal works, the temptation to sacrifice 
sense to smoothness, to turn (as 
Wordsworth often did) strong and 
memorable expressions into that 
style of feeble conventionality which 
his theory so sternly denounced. 
But, hastily dashed off as Wilson’s 
writings originally were, he would 
have been continually tempted to 
change, to soften, to leave out, 
whatever his calmer judgment might 
disapprove, to the great risk of de- 
stroying the life, the freshness, the 
bold energy, the careless candour, 
which are among their chief charac- 
teristics and attractions. 

But, in addition to this, the 
Noctes have a documentary value 
which could hardly have escaped 
without injury if Wilson himself 
had been the editor. They are the 
talk of the day, reflecting his various 
moods, his opinionson politics,on the 
current literature, on all manner of 
passing events, on public characters 
in their changing phases, as well as 
on those subjects which are common 
to all time. They are therefore 
really useful, as showing us what 
such a man thought on things which 
now belong to history or to obli- 
vion; as recalling states of opinion 
and feeling which, but for such evi- 
dence, it might be impossible to 
imagine; nay, which the survivors 
who once partook of them might 
hardly be able to retrace in their 
own minds. Could the author have 
resisted the temptation to omit and 
to alter in this department? With 
what ferocity used he to assault 
certain favourite victims, such as 
Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt! As to 
Hazlitt, there are certain pretty 
strong passages in the present 
volume. He, if we remember 
rightly, was generally spoken of in a 
tone of indignant disgust. But on 
his brother littérateur—the ‘mo- 
narch of Cockaigne,’—‘ him of the 
— breeches’ (what unfailing 


laughter used every allusion to the 


yellow piece of attire to excite in 
our young days!)—on Leigh Hunt 
were lavished all the varieties of 
Wilson’s artillery, from stern de- 
nunciation to the wildest sportive- 
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ness of ridicule. It appears that 
in his latter years the Professor re- 
viewed one of Mr. Hunt’s works 
with high commendation, and that 
he with some scorn declined an 
offer of assistance to run him 
down. We are glad to know 
this, and, in reading the earlier 
articles, we shall give kindly-hu- 
moured Leigh the benefit of his old 
ersecutor’s last thoughts respectin 
tie. But what a blank it woul 
make in Wilson’s writings, and in 
your understanding of the ‘ quarrels 
of authors’ in the nineteenth 
century, if these old assaults were 
to be suppressed, as they almost 
certainly would have been had the 
author been his own editor. Then 
is it not worth while to know how 
zealous Wilson was in the hope that 
Canning would be Premier, and how 
sorely he was disappointed by the 
event? Is it not ook while to know 
what Christopher North thought of 
the otherwise unknown author of 
Vivian Grey—a personage of whom 
you may have since heard in other 
capacities? Is it not worth while to 
know his opinion of Mr. Brougham 
—that terrible Mirabeau of our 
youth, so unlike the staid historian 
of the House of Lancaster, the mo- 
derate and unfactious politician, 
the unostentatious labourer in law 
reform, whom you, our young 
friend, know in literature and in the 
House of Lords? But would these 
things have escaped the editorial 
scissors if the weapon had been 
wielded by Wilson himself? Or is 
it in human candour to reprint, as 
the expression of a thought once 
seriously entertained by the re- 
printer’s very self, these words, 
written in 1827 P— 

North.—For his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, James, would I lay down 
my life. A better, a nobler king never 
sat on the British throne. 

Yet we have no doubt that this 
astounding dictum was uttered 
under a sincere delusion—inexpli- 
cable as such a feeling may seem to 
you, andeven to ourselves, who spent 
no small part of our life under the 
sceptre of that now hardly-ima- 
= sovereign; and, moreover, 
reorge the Fourth ought to get 
credit for some merits, inconceiv- 
able as they may be to us, which 
could have awakened such enthu- 
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siasm in a man so discerning and so 
independent as Wilson. Ofall such 
things as the writer might have 
wished to suppress on account of 
changes in his own judgment, we 
say, Suppress none of them; let us 
have them all—disappointed hopes, 
falsified prophecies, utter sinediies 
lations, judgments critical, political, 
or whatever else, which time has 
reversed—let us have them all; they 
are nothing to be ashamed of, and 
the very errors come to bear a his- 
torical value. 

But since Professor Ferrier is the 
editor, how has he done his work? 
In his preface, in his care of the 
text, and in his corrections, very 
satisfactorily. The notices of persons 
and things, although short, are gene- 
rally sufficient; and we have only ob- 
served two or three inaccuracies, so 
slight as hardly to be worth correc- 
tion. Now and then indeed the Pro- 
fessor writes rather coxcombically ; 
but, on the other hand, some of the 
notes irresistibly remind us of those 
sharp touches by which poor Lock- 
hart used to smarten up the articles 
of his Quarterly contributors— 
touches so amusingly discernible in 
other men’s productions to any one 
who had ever found them istuodaanl 
into his own. The worst part of the 
notes is the glossarial, in which Mr. 
Ferrier makes strange mistakes as 
to what would, and what would not, 
be likely to need explanation for 
English readers. Such mistakes 
are almost universal in Scotch 
glossarial notes ; but a graduate of 
Oxford, like Mr. Ferrier, ought to 
know better what part of the lan- 
guage spoken north of the Tweed 
1s intelligible, or the reverse, to the 
generality of readers south of the 
Trent. 

As to the principle on which the 
collection ought to be edited, we 
must hesitate to follow Mr. Ferrier. 
The Noctes began in 1822, but the 
first in the volume before us is of 
1825, having originally been No. 
XIX. In explanation of his pro- 
ceedings, the editor tells us that— 


All the contributions to it (songs and 
quotations being of course excepted) 
which were not written by the Professor, 
have been excluded from republication, 
and several of the Dialogues which were 
his only in part, have been omitted. 
.. «+ Many of the Noctes Ambrosiane 
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were not written by Professor Wilson. 
It is obvious, therefore, that these could 
not, with any propriety, appear in what 
professes to be a collected edition of his 
works. Had these dialogues stood in 
any kind of harmonious relationship to 
the others, some inconvenience might 
have been occasioned by their exclusion. 
But all cause of regret is removed by 
the consideration that, whatever the 
merit of the omitted colloquies may be 
—and it is sometimes considerable — they 
are so totally different in tone, spirit, 
style, topics, sentiment, and character— 
in short, in their whole treatment of 
men and things—from the Noctes Am- 
brosiane of Professor Wilson, that they 
could not have been introduced into the 
collection without destroying entirely 
that unity of design and dramatic con- 
sistency of execution for which the 
series, in so far as it proceeded from his 
hand, is in the highest degree remark- 
able. 

Others of these dialogues are Pro- 
fessor Wilson's onlyin part. In dealing 
with these, the course which I have fol- 
lowed is this: in cases where his share 
could be accurately ascertained, and de- 
tached in an intelligible and presentable 
form from the matter supplied by his 
associates, I have printed it in this col- 
lection ; in cases, again, where his con- 
tributions were so mixed up with those 
of other writers that they either could 
not be exactly determined, or if deter- 
mined, could not be separated from the 
context without losing their significance 
—in such cases I have omitted the 
dialogue altogether. 

Is all this so certain? Why 
could not other men’s writings 
‘with any propriety appear in what 
professes to be a collection of’ 

Nilson’s works? They could not 
of course appear there as his; but 
it has been very usual in collections 
of an author’s works—from those of 
classics and fathers down to the wits 
of Queen Anne’s day, or later—to 
include supposititious as well as 
genuine writings; to include such 
writings of other men as might be 
necessary or useful by way of illus- 
tration ; and if two or more writers 
worked in company, to give their 
joint compositions in full. Would 
Mr. Ferrier turn out Steele’s papers 
from the collected Sir Roger de 
Coverley? Would he insist on sepa- 
rating Arbuthnot from Pope and 
Swift—on purging Fletcher of Beau- 
mont—on severing Damon Stern- 
hold from Pythias Hopkins, Orestes 
D’Oylyfrom PyladesMant? Would 
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he (if he could) give us Canning’s 
share of The Rovers without 
Frere’s? Would he, in editing an 
author’s letters, never allow any 
from his correspondents to appear ? 
The truth is, that we want to have 
the Noctes Ambrosiane, not indeed 
literally complete, but in the com- 
pleteness of their idea, rather than 
the works of the individual Wilson. 
One famous paper which is often 
alluded to—the ‘Chaldee Manu- 
script’—is promised as an appendix, 
but we sLould have liked a good 
deal more by way of introduction. 
We should have liked to know 
whose conception ‘ Christopher 
North’ was; how he and his circle 
of friends had been employed in 
the earlier Blackwoodian days, be- 
fore the time when we find them 
established in the ‘Blue Parlour’ 
in the full maturity of No. XIX. 
What, for instance, you will ask, 
was ‘ The Tent,’ so often mentioned 
in this volume? Might not the 
editor have told us that, somewhere 
about the last days of the Regency, 
Mr. North and his contributors 
established their sporting ‘ Tent’ in 
a glorious highland country not 
many miles from the now royal 
residence of Balmoral; that they 
were there visited by Prince Leo- 
pold and Dr. Parr; that two youths 
from Oxford—‘ Buller of Brazenose, 
and Seward of Christchurch’ — 
lighted on them, and declared Mr. 
North to be ‘as like old Gaisford 
as two peas ;’ that there were some 
amusing pictures, evidently from 
the same hand which wrote and 
illustrated Peter's Letters; that 
one of these represented a rival 
excursion of Constable’s contributors 
(Edinburgh reviewers and others) 
to the ‘ Kirk of Shotts,’ a spot of 
notorious dreariness within a few 
miles of Edinburgh, and that the 
central figure was Jeffrey or Mac- 
Culloch (we forget which), belabour- 
ing an immovable donkey on which 
he was mounted P 

Again, we should have liked to 
see some of those Noctes which 
Wilson did not write, preserved 
—such as one in which Tickler 


. describes a visit to London in the 


early days of the reformed par- 
liament; and a very clever one 
in which Lord-Advocate Jefirey, as 
a candidate for the city of Edin-~ 
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burgh, calls on Mr. North to can- 
vass him for his vote. If we are 
mistaken in supposing that these 
numbers were not by Wilson, it is 
a superfluous proof that Mr. Ferrier 
has greatly exaggerated the differ- 
ence of impression which his Noctes 
and those of other men will make 
on ordinary readers ; but if they are 
by another hand, we shall regret 
their absence. And as to the dia- 
eee which are partly by Wilson, 
will they not suffer by the omission 
of those parts with which Ais share 
was intended to combine? In this 
volume we can see some awkward 
gaps with the naked eye—i.e., with- 
out collating the original edition ; 
and we remember, among poor dear 
Hartley Coleridge’s Remains, a cri- 
tique on Retzsch’s Hamlet, which 
had been embodied in one of the 
Noctes. It suffered by the separa- 
tion, or rather it was lost by being 
transferred from its aan place, 
and we shall be surprised if the 
Noctes do not suffer too. We can- 
not find room for the eloquence 
with which Mr. Ferrier goes on 
to defend his editorial principle in 
Better 
efence may probably be found 
in the fact that, as it is, these dia- 
logues will fill four volumes. Per- 
haps, when they are thus presented 
in a body, four volumes may be 
uite enough; and if so, we agree 
that the space will be best filled 
with matter chosen on Mr. Ferrier’s 
principle. 

Another thing which we are in- 
clined to regret, is the division of 
Wilson’s contributions to Black- 
wood into three series — Noctes, 
Essays, and the class of pieces 
which he himself edited under the 
title of Recreations. No doubt 
such a classification looks neat, and 
ae every publisher and every 

ookseller would tell us that it is 
expedient; but for the sake of 
readers, we should have liked better 
to see the three series thrown into 
one, arranged simply in the order 
of time. Thus the Noctes and the 
other writings would have thrown 
light on each other, and the alter- 
nation would have been pleasant in 
the reading. It has, however, been 
otherwise determined, and we have 
only to be thankful for the prospect 
of the book as it is to be. 


Rage viii. of the preface ; buta 
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But how do the Noctes stand 
now that their freshness is over— 
now that they require a commen- 
tator to tell us what they mean— 
now that they are published in a 
mass—now that our taste has been 
somewhat changed by age, while 
you, reader, belong to a new gene- 
ration, which aiden itself on its 
superior brilliancy, no less than on 
its unexampled profundity—which 
prefers its Punch to all the poor old 
wits and humorists who used to 
amuse us in our early days—Sydney 
Smith, Cobbett, Hook, Charles 
Lamb, Tom Moore, Maginn, Chris- 
topher North, and the rest? For 
ourselves, we answer that we enjoy 
them as much as ever, although in 
some respects with an altered kind 
of interest; to you we venture to say, 
with all deference and modesty, that, 
amid all the brilliancy of the present 
day, you may possibly find these old 
things worth looking at; and since 
‘comparisons are,’ &c., we venture 
to assure you that they do not come 
into competition with the works of 

our living favourites and heroes, 
but that the world has room for all. 

‘But what are the Noctes? you 
impatiently ask. 

‘hey are, as we have already 
hinted, dialogues—Imaginary Con- 
versations, although very unlike 
Mr. Landor’s; noctes, because most 
commonly they take place at night ; 
Ambrosiane, because the chief 
scene is a hostelry at Edinburgh 
kept by one Ambrose, who is 
described as a very remarkable 
person in his way,—skilful in his 
catering, admirably attentive with- 
out being obtrusive or oppressive, 
an excellent husband and father, 
and altogether a model of a landlord 
and of a man. From his original 
tavern in ‘ Gabriel’s-road,’ Mr. Am- 
brose afterwards removes to a spa- 
cious ‘hotel’ in ‘ Picardy-place,’ so 
that in later numbersof the Noctes he 
is styled ‘ Picardy,’ and sundry of his 
waiters come forth into individual 
distinctness,—as Tappitourie, Sir 
David Gam, and the Pech, who do 
not appear with any names attached 
to them in the present volume. To 
you perhajs this tavern jollification 
may seem strangely inconsistent 
with the grave years and station of 
the personages who are described 
as Mr. Ambrose’s guests; but we 
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may suggest that the life which 
Johnson and his contemporaries led 
at the ‘ Mitre’ might not unfairly be 
allowed to linger somewhat longer 
in the northern metropolis. The 
dialogues are reported by one of 
the Gurney family, who has his 
seat in a hidden recess styled ‘the 
Ear of Dionysius.’ It is said in one 
of the numbers that this worthy 
stenographer had lost his tongue in 
Persia ; Put, if we remember rightly, 
he occasionally talks in later Noctes, 
like those African confessors who, 
after a similar mutilation, recovered 
their speech, as you may read in 
Gibbon and Dr. Newman. 
Professor Ferrier in his preface 
notices the chief characters of the 
Noctes: Christopher North, Timothy 
Tickler, and the ‘ Shepherd,’ James 
Hogg, a self-educated poet of no 
small fame in the earlier decades of 
this century. Of Tickler he tells us 
that he was meant for one Mr. 
Sym an uncle of Professor Wilson. 
is worthy man, it appears, was 
born in 1750, made a fortune as a 
‘Writer to the Signet’ (i.e. a solicitor 
or attorney), retired from his pro- 
fession in 1800, and lived to the age 
We must confess 


of ninety-four. 
that we have some difficulty in 
believing, as the editor would fain 
persuade us, that Mr. Sym, al- 


though in continual intercourse 
with his nephew, although a well- 
wisher and, it may be presumed, a 
reader of Blackwood, lived and 
died in ignorance of a fact which 
was known to all Edinburgh, and 
had often been stated in print— 
that he was himself the undoubted 
and unmistakeable original of 
Tickler ! 

Of Hogg—the Hogg of the 
Noctes—Mr. Ferrier discourses with 
great enthusiasm :— 

He is one of the finest and most 
finished creations which dramatic genius 
ever called into existence. Out of very 
slender materials, an ideal infinitely 
greater, and more real, and more ori- 
ginal, than the prototype from which it 
was drawn, has been bodied forth. 
Bearing in mind that these dialogues 
are conversations on men and manners, 
life and literature, we may confidently 
affirm that nowhere within the compass 
of that species of composition is there to 
be found a character at all comparable 
to this one in richness and readiness of 
resource, 
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We think it well to omit some 
rather unwise comparisons by which 
our editor proceeds to maintain this 
affirmation, and some eloquence 
which does not tend to improve the 
matter; but we fully agree as to 
one remarkable merit which Mr. 
Ferrier claims for the character :— 


His periods have all the ease and 
action of living speech, as distinguished 
from the stiffness of what may be termed 
spoken language ; and this to an extent 
which is not always to be met with even 
in dramatic compositions of the highest 
order. 

We may mention that the real 
Hogg, although silly persons were 
sometimes able to persuade his 
vanity that the representation of 
him in the Noctes was degrading to 
him, was really and habitually 
rather proud of it than otherwise. 
i: ould sometimes think that I 
hear mysel’ speakin’,’ he used to 
say, with an amusing self-flattery ; 
and we well remember the grin 
with which he received the expres- 
sion of our own satisfaction at his 
reappearance among the Ambrosian 
deipnosophists after a long absence 
from their meetings. 

Christopher North is dismissed 
by the editor with the remark that 
he ‘was Professor Wilson himself, 
and here therefore the real and the 
ideal may be viewed as coincident.’ 
Mentally, no doubt they were so, 
but in other respects there is 
a difference. Christopher appears 
before us as a gouty gentleman, 
inclining to threescore and ten. 
How his earlier life had been spent 
we have no distinct account; in- 
deed the morsels of autobiography 
which are scattered up and down 
would probably, on comparison, be 
found not only incomplete, but in- 
consistent. There are hints that, 
like Wilson himself, he studied at 
Glasgow, and afterwards at Oxford, 
under the venerable Routh, of 
Magdalene, who, although he died 
but the other day, was an old man 
to those who were elderly in our 
own boyhood; but poms a might 
not be easy to reconcile this part of 
Christopher’s history with the state- 
ment that he ‘ was private secretary 
to Rodney when he beat Langara,’ 
in 1780. Then there are hints from 
time to time of much foreign travel : 
he had even been in India, a country 
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which was not then to be reached, 
seen, and returned from within the 
compass of a parliamentary vaca- 
tion. But what his station or em- 
ployment was during the greater 
part of his life, is a mystery of 
which we cannot remember that 
any solution is vouchsafed. 

When we meet with him, Mr, 
North is in easy, or rather affluent, 
circumstances; his work as editor 
of Blackwood is represented as an 
inexhaustible source of wealth, and 
he can, besides, draw on imagina- 
tion for as much as he may think 

roper. He hada house in Edin- 
burgh, we suppose, at first ; but he 
afterwards deserts this in favour of 
‘Buchanan Lodge,’ a delightful 
villa on the Firth of Forth, built by 
himself, and deriving its name from 
the grim old enemy of crowns and 
mitres, whose portrait rather incon- 
sistently figures on the cover of tle 
Tory magazine. As for Mr. North’s 
gout, we do not pretend to under- 
stand why he should have been 
invested with it at first; but it is 
an inseparable part of the idea, and 
we never think of him without his 
erutch. Like Chatham, Mr. North 
uses his gout for purposes of grace 
and effect, just as his hands are 
‘chalkstoned’ for the sake of like- 
ness to Milton. Of podagric pains 
we hear little; and what we mon 
we allow to pass by without believing 
it. With his seventy years and his 
someon infirmities, Christopher 
is always ready for every sort of 
physical exertion. He shoots, he 
rides, he climbs the steeps of Cum- 
berland and of the Highlands, he 
plays at leap-frog with incomparable 
agility, he puts on the gloves and 

oxes in a style worthy of Cribb 
or Jackson. ‘The crutch becomes a 
leaping-pole, and is often used or 
threatened as an instrument of 
terrible castigation to ‘cockney’ 
scribblers. Although it is hinted 
that his gout had been brought on 
by wading up to the middle in his 
enthusiasm as an angler, he still 
continues the practice, as Wilson 
himself did down to 1849. And in 
the face of this enemy he consumes 
a truly astonishing quantity of solids 
and fluids, infinitely exceeding 
Sydney Smith's ‘forty four-horse 
gree of superfluous food,’ 
and far more than enough to 
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generate gout in fifty of the most 
unlikely subjects. 

Mr. North, with the pardonable 
weakness of age, is somewhat fond 
of talking about himself, and listens 
with only a gentle deprecation to 
thefrequent expressions of reverence 
and admiration which reach him. 
We remember an article, entitled 
‘The Four Shops,’ descriptive of 
his visits to the publisher’s shop, a 
pastrycook’s, oak we forget what 
others. As he sailed along from 
one of these favourite haunts to 
another, the venerable man is 
described as over-hearing a con- 
sentient murmur of voices from old 
and young, male and female, gentle 
and simple, recognising him in 
terms suitable to their several re- 
lations with him—‘ There goes good 
old Mr. Christopher North,’ ‘Old 
Mr. North,’ ‘Mr. Christopher 
North,’ ‘Christopher North,’ 
‘ North,’ ‘ Christopher,’ ‘Kit North,’ 
‘Kit.’ And in No. XII. of the 
series before us, the Shepherd 
assures him— 

‘Suffice it to say, sir, that you are 
the wisest and wittiest of men. Dinna 
turn awa’ your face, or you'll get a crick 
in your neck. There’s no sic a popular 
man in a’ Britain the noo as Christopher 
North. Oh, sir, you'll dee as rich as 
Croesus —for every day there’s wulls 
making by auld leddies and young 
leddies, leaving you their residiatory 
legatee, sometimes, I fear, past the heirs, 
male or female, o’ their bodies lawfully 
begotten.’ 

Mr. North replies with much dis- 
interested virtue :— 

‘No, James, I trust that none of my 
admirers (since admirers you say the old 
man hath) will ever prove so unprin- 
cipled as to leave their money away 
from their own kin. Nothing can 
justify that, but hopeless and incurable 
vice in the natural heirs.’ 

In another number there is 
mention of a gift of preserved bears’ 
paws from the Emperor Nicholas 
(probably accompanied by the Order 
of St. Anne and a jewelled snuff- 
box), and we have an indistinct re- 
collection of some sort of tribute 
from the Dey of Algiers—for sucha 
potentate there was in those days 
and well do we remember the 


‘Grand Peristrephic Panorama’ of 
his bombardment by Lord Exmouth, 
with the prodigious effect produced 
on our young mind by the thump 
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on the big drum which was intended 
to represent the firing of the first 
gun. Nor were Mr. North’s merits 
without recognition in the highest 
quartersathome. On the breaking- 
up of the Liverpool Ministry he is 
‘sent for’ by George the Fourth; 
and in one place it is more than 
hinted that that monarch, on his 
visit to Edinburgh in 1822, devoted 
an evening to asymposium with the 
wits of Ambrose’s. Can’t you fancy 
him at the tavern, Prince and Fal- 
staff all in one, sitting on the sofa 
in that attitude intended for easy 
dignity, arrayed in that marvel of 
wigmaker’s art, that fur-collared 
frock, that stock, those ‘shorts,’ 
those silken stockings and polished 
pumps, which you perhaps know 
only by the copy in Mr. Thackeray’s 
Book of Snobs, but which we well 
remember in the pictures b 


Lawrence, both large and small, 
and in the masterpiece of Finden’s 
skill as an engraver ? 

The evening of his Majesty’s 
visit is not reported. But in many 
numbers of the Noctes the ‘ Daunt- 
less Three’ are reinforced by other 


personages—without, for the most 
part, any great improvement of the 
effect. In the present volume the 
only additions to the party are 
Mullion (a nobody from Glasgow), 
Cyril Thornton (Captain Hamilton, 
author of a very clever novel, so- 
called) and Mrs. Gentle, with her 
daughter Mary. Mrs. Gentle is 
the widow of a general, and having 
been left in indifferent circum- 
stances, is very generously subsi- 
dised by Mr. North, who carries 
on with her a flirtation which at one 
time reaches even to the length of 
announcing that his marriage-day 
is fixed. Miss Gentle is a pattern 
young lady—not at all silly, like your 
friends Amelia, and Dora,and Rosey; 
but we confess that we could never 
bring ourselves to care either for the 
Generalska or for her daughter. 
Among the other persons who were 
introduced, real or imaginary, dis- 

uised or undisguised, were Jeffrey 
fas already mentioned), De Quincey, 
* Mr. Theodore’ (a name which even 
you, young friend, will be able to 
complete), Captain Basil Hall, Mac- 
rabin (7. e., Patrick or Peter Robert- 
son, then a barrister of some note, 
and the most eminent droll of 
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modern Athens, afterwards a grave 
judge, and a ludicrously sentimental 
poet); Buller and Seward, the 
Oxford acquaintances of the Tent; 
‘Tiger’ Dunlop, of whom you may 
find a portrait in some ancient 
volume of Fiaser; and Rabbi Moses 
Edrehi, an acquaintance of Maginn 
whom we ourselves remember going 
about Cambridge in dirty robes, 
selling bad cigars, and asking for 
subscriptions to a book on the river 
Sabbatyon. But the most notice- 
able by far of all was Ensign and 
Adjutant Sir Morgan O’Doherty, an 
Irishman on half-pay, who really had 
a character, and bore a large share 
in the comicalities of Blackwood, and 
of Fraser too. In the volume before 
us he appears only by name; but 
we shall regret if, in the future 
volumes, a too rigid principle of 
limiting the reprint to Wilson’s 
works should prevent the revival of 
Maginn’s amusing creation. 
Although the scene is for the 
most part at Ambrose’s, it occa- 
sionally shifts to other places—to 
Buchanan Lodge, to shooting or 
fishing quarters, to the Shepherd’s 
hoapitabto cottage in the vale of 
Yarrow. One number —in the 
summer of 1827, we think—opened 
by exhibiting Hogg and Tickler in 
two bathing-machines near Porto- 
bello, on the Firth of Forth. They 
perform sundry plunges and other 
feats; the Shepherd ejects the salt 
water from his mouth and nostrils 
with sounds which are represented 
by very wonderful combinations of 
type. The James Watt, a London 
steamer, commanded by Captain 
Bain (himself a contributor), appears 
in sight; the bathers hail their 
friend, who through a speaking- 
trumpet announces the last division 
in Parliament—for in those days, 
before railways and telegraphs, it 
often happened that steamboats 
conveyed news earlier than the 
mail. Thetwo return to Edinburgh 
by the Portobello coach, in which 
they are so fortunate as to meet 
the Generalska and Miss Gentle. 
Tickler is polite to the ladies, but 
drops asleep, while the Shepherd is 


left to carry on the conversation, 


and has the delight of finding that 
Miss Gentle is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his poems. At length the 
coach begins to rattle over the stones 
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of Edinburgh. Tickler awakes, and 
begins to express admiration of the 
Portobello buildings, when, dis- 
covering where he is, and how his 
time has been spent, he is profuse 
of apologies, which are well received, 
and so the dialogue concludes. In 
another number Hogg sallies forth 
from Ambrose’s to see a fire, which 
is described with great force. In 
the crowd the Shepherd makes ac- 
quaintance with a polite and well- 
informed gentleman of Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson’s school, and on getting 
back to his friends he finds that his 
pockets have been relieved of his 
watch and of their other contents. 
We have quoted Mr. Ferrier’s 
eulogy on the really conversational 
style of the sayings put into the 
Shepherd’s mouth; and the same 
praise may fairly be given to the 
Noctes in general. There is this 
plain testimony to their value—that, 
while they were the most popular 
parts of the magazine in which they 
came out, the public never took an 
interest in the rival dialogues cen | 
appeared elsewhere, although among 
the writers of these were Maginn 
and Theodore Hook. But Chris- 
topher North and his companions 
were welcome and familiar to every 
reader who had a spark of genialit 
in him. We followed them with 
delight in all the alternations of their 
talk, from the broadest farce to the 
most powerful pathos or sublimity. 
Some of the more ambitious pas- 
sages, no doubt, were overdone in 
sentiment, or bordered on bombast; 
but, on the whole, we are surprised 
to find how little our ok for 
them in general has been altered 
by the many years which have 
passed since we last looked at them. 
Mr. Ferrier seems to consider the 
Execution of a Mutineer as the 
finest picture of a scrious kind in 
this volume; but it is too long to 
quote. We may, however, give 
one or two shorter extracts. Here 
is the Shepherd at a Musical Fes- 


tival :— 


I was at the last York Festival, and 
one day I was in the chorus, next to 
Grundy of Kirkby-Lonsdale. I kent 
my mouth was wide open, but I never 
heard my ain voice in the magnificent 
roar. 

North.—Describe, James, describe. 

Shepherd.—As weel describe a glo- 
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rious dream of the seventh heaven, 
Thousands upon thousands o’ the most 
beautiful angels sat mute and still in 
the cathedral. Weel may I call them 
angels, although a’ the time I knew 
them to be frail evanescent creatures 0’ 
this ever-changing earth. A sort o’ 
paleness was on their faces, ay, even on 
the faces where the blush-roses o’ inno- 
cence were blooming like the flowers o” 
Paradise—for a shadow came ower them 
frae the awe o’ their religious hearts 
that beat not, but were chained, as in 
the presence of their Great Maker. All 
eyne were fixed in a solemn, raised gaze, 
something mournful-like, I thocht, but 
it was only in a happiness great and 
deep as the calm sea. I saw—l did 
not see the old massy pillars—now I 
seemed to bewid the roof o’ the cathe- 
dral, and now the sky o’ heaven, and a 
licht—I had maist said a murmuring 
licht, for there surely was a faint spirit- 
like soun’ in the streams o’ splendour 
that came through the high Gothic 
window—left shadows here and there 
throughout the temple, till a’ at ance 
the organ sounded, and I could have 
fallen down on my knees. 

Or again, let us hear the Shep- 
herd’s description of Mrs. Siddons, 
whom we, old as we are, do zot 
recollect. 

As Leddy Macbeth! Her gran’ high 
straicht-nosed face, whiter than ashes ! 
Fixed een, no like the een o’ the dead, 
yet hardly mair like them o’ the leevin; 
dim, and yet licht wi’ an obscure lustre, 
through which the tormented sowl 
looked in the chains o’ sleep and dreams 
wi’ a’ the distraction o’ remorse and 
despair ; and oh! sic an expanse o’ fore- 
head for a warld o’ dreadfu’ thochts, 
aneath the braided blackness o’ her hair, 
that had nevertheless been put up wi’ a 
steady and nae uncarefu’ haun before 
the troubled leddy had lain doun, for it 
behoved ane so high-born as she, in the 
middle o’ her ruefu’ trouble, no to 
neglect what she owed to her stately 
beauty, and to the head that lay on the 
couch of ane o’ Scotland’s Thanes—noo, 
likewise about to be, during the short 
space o’ the passing o’ a thunder-cloud, 
her bluidy and usurping king 
Onwards she used to come—no Sarah 
Siddons—but just Leddy Macbeth her- 
sel’— though through that melancholy 
masquerade o’ passion, the spectator aye 
had a confused glimmerin’ apprehension 
o’ the great actress —glidin’ wi’ the 
ghostlike motion o’ nichtwanderin’ un- 
rest, unconscious o’ surroundin’ objects 
—for oh, how could the glazed yet 
gleamin’ een see aught in this material 
world {—yet, by some mysterious power 
o’ instinct, never touchin’ ane o’ the im- 
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pediments that the furniture o’ the auld 
castle micht hae opposed to her haunted 
footsteps—on she came, wring, wringin’ 
her hauns, as if washin’ them in the 
cleansin’ dews frae the blouts o’ blood— 
but wae’s me for the murderess, out 
they wad no be, ony mair than the 
stains on the spat o’ the floor where some 
midnicht-slain Christian has groaned 
out his soul aneath the dagger’s stroke, 
when the sleepin’ hoose heard not the 
shriek o’ departing life 

Whether a’ this, sirs, was natural or 
not, ye see I dinna ken, because I never 
beheld ony woman, gentle or semple, 
walkin’ in her sleep, after having com- 
mitted murder. But, Lord safe us! 
that hollow, broken-hearted voice, ‘Out, 
damned spot!’ was o’ itsel’ aneuch to 
tell to a’ that heard it, that crime done 
in the flesh during time will needs be 
punished in the spirit during eternity. 
It was a dreadfu’ homily yon, sirs; and 
wha that saw’t would ever ask whether 
tragedy or the stage was moral, purging 
the soul, as she did, wi’ pity and wi’ 
terror ? 

We are obliged to give samples 
of the graver passages, because they 
would hardly come into our article 
unless they were introduced for 
their own sake. But as to the wit 
and humour of the book, they are 
so plentiful that to produce bits of 
it as gems in this kind would give 
a very insufficient idea of the pro- 
fusion which everywhere abounds. 
You will understand this better 
from observing the comic power of 
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such extracts as we choose with 
other views. 

What wild Aristophanic riot the 
Noctes sometimes run into! not so 
much in this volume (although the 
opening of the Balaam Box, fol- 
lowed by the ‘Incremation,’ or 
burning of rejected contributions, 
is no bad specimen) as in other 
parts of the series. In the last of 
these before us, Mr. Hogg an- 
nounces that, with a view of im- 
proving the breed of cattle in Et- 
trick, he has bought the ‘ Bonassus’ 
from a wild-beast show; and out of 
this purchase arose a grand scene 
in one of the later numbers. The 
Shepherd, intending to make him- 
self master of the Capel bugle, be- 
gins to practise on ‘the simple coo’s- 
horn.’ The Bonassus, aroused by 
the ungeheueren Ton (as Goethe 
somewhere styles the cow-horn 
music of German watchmen), comes 
down on his master in a state of 
great excitement, as if expecting to 
find another Bonassus challengin 
him to battle. If the Shepher 
had been a mesmerist, like the 
reverend gentleman who some 
years ago published an account of 
the manner in which he quelled a 
raging bull,* he would have known 
how to deal with the beast; but 
the only expedient which occurs 
to him is to slip off his clothes, 
in the hope of awing his assailant 





* See the Zoist for October, 1850. 


We rather suspect that this gentleman’s 


feat is the subject of the following communication, which appeared soon after in 
Notes and Queries (vol. ii. p. 406), but did not receive any answer. At least the 
names of the clergyman and of his parish, with the circumstances of his position as 
preacher of a cathedral, and as an agent of a religious society, bear a very sus- 
picious likeness to the description of the supposed medizval saint :— 

‘Where can I find any information as to the saint who figures in the following 
curious story? Regiolapidensis may probably mean of Kénigstein in Saxony, but 
Alban Butler takes no notice of this Thomas. 

‘Incipit narratiuncula e libro MSto, cui titulus Vita atg. Gesta B. Thome 
Regiolapidensis, ex ordine FF. Preedicatorum, excerpta. 

‘Quum verd predicator indefessus, missionum ecclesiasticarum caus, in 
borealibus versaretur partibus, miraculum ibi stupendum san’ patravit. Conspexit 
enim taurum ingentem, vaccarum (sicut poéta quidam ex ethnicis ait) ‘magna 
comitante caterva,’ in prato quodam graminoso ferocientem, maceriaé tantum bassa 
inter se et belluam istam horrendam interposita. Constitit Thomas; constitit et 
bos, horribiliter rugiens, caud4 erect, cornibus immaniter seviens, ore spumam, 
naribus vaporem, oculis fulgur emittens, maceriam transsilire, in virum sanctum 
irruere, corpusque ejus venerabile in aéra jactitare, visibiliter nimis paratus. 
Thomas autem, capt& occasione, oculos in monstrum obfirmat, signumque crucis 
magneticum in modum indesinenter ducere aggreditur. En portentum inauditum! 
geminis belluz luminibus illico palpebre obducuntur ; titubat taurus, cadit, ac, 
signo magnetico sopitus, primd raucum stertens, mox infantiliter placidum trahens 
halitum, pronus humi recumbit. Nec moratus donec hostis iste cornutus somnum 
excuteret, vir sanctus ad hospitium se propinquum letus inde incolumisque 
recepit. 
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by his sudden apparition in a state 
0 


nature. The manceuvre suc- 
ceeds: the Shepherd takes advan- 
tage of the animal’s confusion to 
jump on his back, ee his garters 
through the nostrils, and in this 
fashion he describes himself as 
having careered for miles over the 
country. Another feat, described 
with great spirit, was that of skating 
all the way from Yarrow to Am- 
brose’s, hee he astonishes his 
friends by entering with his skates 
still on his feet. What a scene it 
is when Mr. North’s Newfoundland 
dog—whether Bronte or O’Bronte, 
we forget—upsets a beehive in the 
garden at Buchanan Lodge, and 
the whole party are sent flying 
about the garden and shrubberies 
in horror! Or when the Shepherd, 
unmindful of an earlier catastrophe 
of the same kind, which he had de- 
scribed in this volume, by an in- 
cautious gash provokes the haggis to 
overflow; Christopher, by means of 
his crutch, springs up to the chim- 
ney-piece, Tickler and Hogg take 
refuge on such other eminences as 
the room affords, the inundation 
swells like the flood of Nile, and at 
length, by the exertions of Ambrose 
and his waiters, it is gradually 
drained off. Or again, when the 
‘Great Glasgow Gander ’—typical, 
we believe, of some Whig lawyer 
of the west, who had somehow 
offended the Blackwood coterie— 
when this extraordinary creature is 
served up for supper. At first, as 
the prize gander is brought in, 
tasking the strength of all waiter- 
dom to support his weight, Mr. 
North and the rest are lost in ad- 
niration of his prodigious size, and 
are interested in Ambrose’s account 
of his triumphs at competitions of 
geese. But soon the nose begins 
to take offence; the occasion is felt 
to be serious—dangerous. The 
knife which is about to be plunged 
into the unctuous breast is arrested; 
Mr. North suggests, by way of pre- 
caution, that each of the party 
should stop his nostrils with to- 
bacco, and should fortify himself 
with a ‘caulker’ of whiskey, while 
a large cask of that wholesome 
liquor is set open as a disinfectant. 
The first cut is then made; Am- 
brose re-enters in horror, with the 
announcement that the foul and 
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insupportable odour had at once 
filled the whole house, and that two 
ladies in the most distant parlour 
had fainted; and of the sequel we 
only remember a song which had 
for burden something about— 

The gander of Glasgow, 

The great hissing goose of the west. 

Songs are pretty frequently in- 
otal in the Noctest Wilson, 
we believe, considered himself in- 
capable of song-writing, and was 
indebted for these to others; we 
cannot say much for their merit in 

eneral, but scraps of them have 

aunted our memory for a quarter 
of a century, and we could sing 
them now. 

Very possibly you, who live in 
an age more virtuous than that of 
our youth, and less tolerant of cakes 
and ale, may be scandalized at so 
much eating and drinking; nay, 
you may think the tone altogether 
too grossly sensuous. We might 
reply, after the manner of Arch- 
deacon Hare, that all this is ‘ hyper- 
Wilsonian,’ and might leave you to 
make what you could of the answer. 
But perhaps it may be enough to 
ask whether you are not scandalized 
by the ‘tricks and transformations’ 
of a pantomime? Whether you do 
not think Harlequin, Pantaloon, and 
Clown dangerous examples for 
youth? Whether you do not 
think Baron Miinchausen’s Travels 
a work of very questionable vera- 
city? Whether you do not con- 
sider the Arabian Nights to be 
gravely erroneous in their theology, 
and quite improbable in many of 
their incidents? If you will be so 
foolish, be so; but don’t thrust your 
nonsense on others. 

How they do eat and drink! 
There has been nothing like it since 
Pantagruel. Sometimes it is in the 
shape of a regular dinner. There 
was one which opened with about 
a dozen kinds of soup, followed by 
a corresponding number of dishes 
in fish, flesh, and fowl, each a course 
by itself. But more usually the re- 
fection is supper, where oysters are 
devoured by the hundred, not with- 
out more solid dishes, which are 
sometimes disposed of by each 
member of the party appro- 

riating one: North, the turkey; 

ogg, the round of beef; Tickler, 
a mighty pie. ‘Caulkers’ of whis- 
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key are introduced on every imagi- 
oe Oo occasion, before, at, and after 
the food, porter and ale are profusel 
nieliawel, and gallons of toddy fol- 
low. The ordinary allowance of 
water for this mixture is contained 
in a ‘boiler,’ which ‘holds exactly 
six common kettle-fulls’-—Mr. Tick- 
ler, having devised the idea of ren- 
dering the party independent of 
Ambrose’s bed-time by means of 
this goodly reservoir; but the 
Shepherd declares that in case of 
need he knows where to find the 

ump and get a further supply. 
Ressstimes the heroes appear in a 
very questionable state as to so- 
bricty; and it is too clear that, 
if the publishers had wished to 
embellish the book with prints, 
George Cruikshank —the virtuous 
Cruikshank of 1855 — would have 
refused with indignant horror to 
become the illustrator. 

As to eating, let us see the Shep- 
perd’s analysis of Tickler’s dinner 
in No. IV. 

Tickler.—I have no appetite, James. 

Shepherd.—Nae appeteet? How suld 
ye hae an appeteet? A bowl o’ mollygo- 
tawny soup, wi’ bread in proportion— 
twa codlins* (wi’ maist part o’ a labster 
in that sass), the first gash o’ the jiget— 
stakes—then, I'm maist sure, pallets, 
and finally guse—no to count jeellies 
and coosturd, and bluemange, and many 
million mites in that Campsie Stilton— 
better than ony English—a pot o’ 
draught —twa lang shankers o’ ale — 
noos and thans a sip o’ the auld port, 
and just afore grace a caulker o’ Glen- 
livet, that made your een glower and 
water in your head as if you had been 
lookia at Mrs. Siddons in the sleep- 
walkin scene in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Meacbeth—gin ye had an appeteet after 
a’ that destruction o’ animal and vege- 
table matter, your maw would be like 
that »’ Death himsel, and your appeteet 
insatiable as the grave. 

But Mr. Hogg is himself an ad- 
vocate and a pattern of moderation ; 
so, in order to apprehend the bounds 
of right and wrong in this respect, 
let us hear a lesson which he else- 
where administers to Timothy. 

Tickler.—That is an admirable dis- 
tinction, James [to wit, the distinction 
between temperance and abstinence]. 

Shepherd.—I’ve seen you forget it, 
sir, howsomever, in practice—especially 
in eatin. Oh, but you're far frae a tem- 
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fond o’ a great heap o’ different dishes 
at denner. I’m within bouns when I 
say I’ve seen you devour a dizzen. For 
me, sufficient is the rule o’ three. I 
care little for soop—unless kail, or cocky- 
leeky, or hare-soop, or mock-turtle, 
which is really, considering it’s only 
mock, a pleasant platefu’; or hodge- 
podge, or potawto broth, wi’ plenty o’ 
mutton banes, and weel peppered; but 
your white soops, and your broon soops, 
and your vernisilly, i think naething 
o’, and they only serve to spoil without 
satisfying a good appeteet, of which nae 
man 0’ sense will ever tak aff the edge 
afore he attacks a dish that is in itself a 
denner. I like to bring the haill power 
o’ my stamach to bear on vittles that’s 
worthy o’t, and no to fritter ’t awa on 
side dishes, sic as p&tes, and trash o’ 
that sort, only fit for boardin-school 
misses, wi’ wee shrimpit mouths, no 
able to eat muckle, and ashamed to eat 
even that; a’ covered wi’ blushes, puir 
things, if ye but offer to help onything 
ontil their plates, or tell them no to 
mind folk starin, but to mak a gude 
denner, for that it will do them nae 
harm, but, on the contrary, mingle 
roses with the lilies of their delicate 
beauty. 


Or, to throw further light on the 
subject, let us see Mr. Hogg’s idea 
of low diet :— 


Remember (says North) I'm on a 
regimen. 

Shepherd.—Sae am I—five shaves 0’ 
toasted butter and bread—twa eggs—a 
pound o’ kipper sea-trout or saumon, be 
it mair or less—and three o’ the big 
cups 0’ tea to breakfast; ae platefu’ o 
corned beef, and potatoes and greens— 
the leg and the wing o’ a how-towdy— 
wi’ some tongue or ham—a cut o’ ploom- 
puddin, and cheese and bread, to dinner 
—and ony wee trifle afore bedtime. 
That's the regimen, sir, that I’m on the 
noo, as far as regards the victualling 
department; and I canna but say that, 
moderate as it is, I thrive on ’t decently 
aneuch, and haena fun’ mysel stouter or 
stranger either in mind or body sin’ the 
king’s visit to Scotland. 


These dialogues could not have 
been written except by a man of 
vigorous body. There is a jovial 
heartiness, an exuberance of health 
and animal spirits about them which 
leave no doubt as to the author's 
condition. Professor Wilson, we 
believe, suffered much from illness 
in his last years; but in the days 
of the Noctes he must have been 
able to dispose of any attack very 


perate eater, Mr. Tickler. You're ower 
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much in the manner described by 
the Shepherd—making allowance, 
of course, for the difference of pas- 
toral and professorial manners. 


Shepherd.—I dinna despise the doc- 
tors. In ordinary complaints I help 
mysel out o’ the box o’ drogs; and I’m 
never mair nor three days in gettin 
richt again: the first day, for the be- 
ginning o’ the complaint — dull and 
dowie, sair gien to gauntin, and the 
streeking out o’ ane’s airms, rather 
touchy in the temper, and no easily 
satisfied wi’ onything ane can get to 
eat ; the second day, in bed wi’ a nicht- 
cap on, or a worsted stockin about the 
chafts, shiverin ilka half-hour aneath 
the blankets, as if cauld water were 
pourin doun your back; a stamach that 
scunners at the very thocht o’ fude, and 
a sair sair head, amaist as if a wee deevil 
were sittin in’t knappin stanes wi’ an 
airn hammer; the third day, about 
dinner-time, hungrier than a pack o’ 
hounds, yokin to the haggis afore the 
grace, and in imagination mair than 
able to devour the haill jiget, as weel’s 
the giblet-pie and the pancakes. 

North.—And the fourth day, James ? 

Shepherd.—Out wi’ the grews gin it 
be afore the month o’ March, as souple 
and thin in the flanks as themsels—wi’ 
as gleg an ee, and lugs pricked up ready 
for the start o’ pussie frae amang the 
windle-straes. Halloo—halloo—halloo! 
oh man, arena ye fond o’ coorsing ? 


Never had magazine such a con- 
tributor as Wilson, so various, so 
fertile, with at once so much to tell 
the world, and so unreserved a 
determination that the periodical 
should be his channel for saying it 
all. We heartily echo the eulogium 
which the Shepherd in one of these 
numbers pronounces, of course to 
the great confusion of Christopher’s 
modesty. 


When you're dead, Maga will be 
dead. She'll no surveeve you a single 
day. Buried shall you be in ae grave, 
and curst be he that disturbs your 
banes! Afore you and her cam out, 
this wasna the same warld it has been 
sin syne. Wut and wisdom never used 
to be seen linkin alang thegither, han’: 
in-han’, as they are noo, frae ae end o’ 
the month to the ither. There wasna 
printed a byuck that garred ye break 
out at ae page into grief, and at anither 
into a guffaw. Where could ye for- 
gather wi’ sic a canty crew o’ chiels as 


O'Doherty and the rest, passin them- 
selves aff sometimes for real and some- 
times for fictious characters, till the 
puzzled public glowered as if they had 
flung the glamour ower her? And oh, 
sir, afore you brak out, beautiful as had 
been many thousan’ thousan’, million, 
billion, trillion, and quadrillion nights 
by firesides in huts or ha’s, or out-by in 
the open air, wi’ the starry heavens 
resting on the saft hill-taps, yet a’ the 
time that the heavenly bodies were per- 
forming their stated revolutions—there 
were nae, nae NOCTES AMBROSIANZ! 


But if Wilson was a gain to the 
magazine, it was also a gain to him. 
Until then he had shown himself 
but imperfectly. His poems, and 
his tales—the tales far more sucess- 
ful than the poems—were beautiful, 
gentle, and touching, but they had 
not his manly force, and they 
afforded no scope for the display of 
his humour. But as Christopher 
North, he had precisely that field 
which his somewhat undisciplined 
genius required. He was tied by 
no bounds of space or of subject. 
He might alternate the tenderest 
sentiment or the deepest pathos with 
broad, roaring fun and farce. He 
might range over all the subjects 
which engaged his mind, from meta- 
ae to a and cock-fighting. 

e might style his article a review, 
and might diverge from the nominal 
subject wherever his fancy might 
lead him; or he might boldly an- 
nounce it as one of those nondescript 
essays in which, as he had no fore- 
runner, he has had no successful 
imitator; ‘Streams,’ ‘Cottages,’ 
‘ Christopher at the Lakes,’ ‘ Chris- 
topher in his Sporting - jacket,’ 
‘ Christopheron Colonsay,’ ‘ Hints 
for the Holidays,’ ‘The Moors ;’ or 
the graver ‘ Winter Rhapsody,’ or 
‘Christmas Eve.’ The reviews were 
as excursive and as exuberant as the 
other articles. Who that has read, 
can ever forget those of Leigh Hunt 
and Moore on Byron ;* of the books 
on birds by Audubon, Selby, and 
Alexander Wilson; of Atherstone’s 
Fall of Nineveh; of Dr. Kitchener, 
and the Baron de Béranger; the 
series of papers on Homer, and on 
Spenser, which have called forth 
the warm admiration of a critic 





* We hope, by the way, that if the Edinburgh article on the fourth canto of 
Childe Har 





was by Wilson, it will not be omitted in this collection. 
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so discriminating and so calm as 
Hallam.* 

Perhaps it may be thought 
that all this was little better than 
waste—that a genius such as 
Wilson’s ought rather to have shown 
itself in great continuous works, 
than to have been scattered over 
these hasty, occasional, and irregular 
compositions. We altogether differ 
from the opinion. These pieces 
were his true utterance; the world 
could less have spared these than 
books of more solemn _preten- 
sions. What if he had written 
elaborate poems, or formal history, 
or treatises on the subjects which 
he taught as professor — mental 
philosophy or political economy P 
‘Don’t call these my works,’ said 
Charles Lamb, speaking of his pub- 
lished writings, ‘ these are my play, 
my works are in Leadenhall-street.’ 
And we could name other instances 
in which the ‘works’ of aman—those 
writings to which he has laboriously 
devoted his life—bear a relation to 
his ‘ play’—the lighter productions 
for which nature has best fitted him, 
and in which all his humours find a 
vent,—notvery unlike that whichthe 
Hon. East India Company’s ledgers 
have to the Essays of Elia. So, we 
believe, it would have been with 
Wilson. He might have written, 
by the concentrated labour of years, 
serious books which other men could 
have written as well or better; but 
if so, he could not have produced 
those pieces which are so peculiarly 
and delightfully his own. There 
would have been no Christopher 
North, no Recreations, ‘nae, nae 
Nocrrs Amprosianx.’ To us, 
therefore, it is a matter of rejoicing, 
not of regret, that instead of bending 
his energies to some great task, he 
diffused himself in these lawless 
Blackwoodian outpourings, playing 
with the passing clouds, smiling or 
sighing as his humour might dictate, 
talking of anything or of nothing, of 
matters high or low, through all the 
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varieties of his powerful fancy, and 
of his wide sympathies. 

In speaking of Christopher North, 
we must not forget the principles in 
politics and in literature which 
are so conspicuous throughout his 
writings. n both departments, 
Blackwood was meant to oppose the 
Edinburgh Review; and ver 
thorough the opposition was. It 
was shown not only in opinions, but 
yet more remarkably in spirit. 
‘What Edinburgh Whiggery was, we 
may learn not only from Blackwood, 
or from Peter’s Letters, or from the 
Life of Scott, but (if these be dis- 
trusted as hostile evidence) we may 
get a distinct understanding of the 
matter from an altogether unexcep- 
tionable witness—Cockburn’s Life 
of Jeffrey. To us the subject of 
that book appears a far less re- 
markable person than the biogra- 

her. Lord Cockburn is a pure 
idinburgh Whig, a different variety 
from any other kind of Whig ; and 
a very favourable sample he is. 
We know few characters more 
curious than that which is there 
unconsciously displayed to us; the 
extreme cleverness and acuteness of 
the man, within his own bounds, 
his geniality and heartiness in so 
far as his sympathies extend, and 
the contrast of all this with the 
strange limitation of all his tastes, 
perceptions, and feelings, within a 
circle as narrow as that of any 
monk who ever spent fourscore 
years in his cell, despising not only 
all secular men, but all monks save 
those of his own community. To 
Lord Cockburn an English Whig is 
hardly more lovable than a Scotch 
Tory. He dislikes England, its 
laws, its politics, its religion (of 
course), its manners. He despises 
the House of Commons as heartily 
as the law-courts of Westminster or 
Lincoln’s Inn. He thinks Jeffrey 
weak and utterly mistaken in pre- 
ferring London society and the 
domestic life of English families— 


* See his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, ii. 318, of the first edition; 
and again, pp. 325—6, where Mr. Hallam says, ‘It has been justly observed by a 
living writer of the most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as the 
rush of mighty waters, and has left it for others almost as invidious to praise in 
terms of less rapture as to censure what he has borne along in the stream of 
unhesitating eulogy, that ‘no poet has ever had a more exquisite sense of the 


beautiful than Spenser.’’ 


In a note is added, ‘I allude here to a very brilliant 


series of papers on the Faéry Queene published in Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
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high Whig families though they be 
—to the contentious literary and 
professional coteries of Edinburgh, 
which worshipped Jeffrey himself, 
and sneered at Scott as ‘common. 
place.’* 

Now, to all such narrowness 
Wilson was utterly opposed. If 
any characteristic be conspicuous 
beyond all others in his writings, it 
is his perfect freedom from the spirit 
of cliquery. You may not like his 
Toryism ; but you must own that it 
is of an open and lofty kind, and 
a fit creed for a man (although per- 
haps not for a man so enlightened 
as yourself)—altogether unlike 
certain varieties of anility and 
factiousness which now claim to 
represent the Toryism of former 
days. He writes ina free, generous 
spirit ; he will as little endure pre- 
tension or exclusiveness on the side 
of his own friends as elsewhere. 
One of his greatest achievements in 
literature was to obtain justice from 
the world for the genius of Words- 
worth and others who had been 
treated with supercilious ridicule 
by Jeffrey and his allies; but he 
had no more toleration for ‘ Lakish’ 
narrowness than for the narrowness 
of which the ‘Lakers’ had been 
victims; he vindicates Popet and 
Byron as he had vindicated Words- 
worth and Southey, and he points 
out without scruple what he regards 
as the defects or errors of writers for 
whom he had claimed a fair recog- 
nition, but without any wish to 


sanction their pretensions to per- 
fection or infallibility. And now 
the Edinburgh Review itself has 
come to honour those whom it once 
decried; while,in reading Jefirey’s 
essays and letters, we are reduced 
to wonder how it was that he 
ee so formidable to our 
elders, how they could ever have 
fancied him to be more than a man 
of smart and lively cleverness, 
scanty knowledge, indifferent judg- 
ment, and excessive assumption. 
The Shepherd’s prophecy, that 
Maga ouae die and be buried with 
his friend, has not been verified. 
Maga still lives, and Fraser wishes 
his elder sister a long and pros- 
erous continuation of existence. 
ut those who have succeeded 
Wilson in the management of the 
magazine have wisely renounced 
the idea of attempting to imitate 
his manner. The Noctes are no 
more; there is no longer any at- 
tempt to interest the readers of 
Blackwood in the sayings and 
doings of its editor or contributors. 
Christopher North is not condemned 
to drag out a nominal life like that 
of Sylvanus Urban, Gent., who 
may possibly have seemed as real 
to our great-grandfathers as Isaac 
Bickerstaff or Mr. Spectator, but 
has long been less than the shadow 
of a shade. But here the dear old 
Christopher of our youth comes 
forth once more, appealing to our 
ancient love, and offering to initiate 
a younger generation into the mys- 








* We must quote a sketch of Jeffrey's future biographer skating on Dudding- 
stone Loch; with one of another Whig—a very worthy man, we believe, and 
author of A Visit to Waterloo—a book which, notwithstanding its excessive 
feebleness, was carried by the subject to a tenth edition :— 

‘There was Henry Cowburn, like a dominie or a sticket minister, puttin himself 
into a number o’ attitudes, every ane clumsier and mair ackward than the ither, and 
nae doubt flatterin himself that he was the object o’ universal admiration. The 
haill loch was laughing at him. The cretur can scate nane. Jemmy Simpson is a 
feckless body on the ice, and canna keep his knees straught. I couldna look at 
him without wondering what induced the cretur to write about Waterloo, The 


Skatin Club is indeed on its last legs. 
‘ Tickler.—Did you skate, James? 
‘ Shepherd. —That I did, Timothy ; 


» . » and I finished with doing the 


47th proposition of Euclid, with mathematical precision. Jemmy Simpson, half- 
an-hour before, had fallen over the pons asinorum. 

‘ Tickler.—No intrusion on private character. 

‘ Shepherd.—Private character! If Mr. James Simpson, Mr. Henry Cockburn, 


or myself, exhibit our figures or attitudes before ten thousand people, and cause all 
the horses in the adjacent pastures to half-die of laughter, may I not mention the 
disaster? . . . .. Besides, they are by far too old for such nonsense. They 
are both upwards of fifty, and seem much older. At that time of life they should 
give their skates to their boys.’ 

+ See, for example, No, I. of the Noctes. 
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teries of the Ambrosial Nights and 
of his other recreations. Professor 
Ferrier evidently expects the book 
to become a classic: witness the 
historical style in which he speaks 
of persons who are still alive, as 
where he tells us that ‘Copley’ was 
‘afterwards Lord Lyndhurst,’ that 
John Cam Hobhouse was ‘ after- 
wards Lord Broughton,’ that John 
Watson, an Edinburgh artist, was 
‘afterwards Sir John Watson 
Gordon.’ An editor less confident 
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that the works of his author were 
likely to endure, would have been 
contented to tell the public of 1855 
that these and other eminent persons 
are now in possession of the honours 
which they have won; but Mr. 
Ferrier bectes beyond the public of 
1855, and annotates for ages to 
come. We are not ourselves fond 
of prophesying, and do not pretend 
to say whether these expectations 
will be fulfilled; but we heartily 
wish that they may. J.C. R. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES FROM BELGIUM. 


MEcHLIN. 


O Belgian town has a more 
thoroughly Old- World look 
than Mechlin. All the world enters 
it now from the railway station ; 
but some forty years since, when 
the stranger, journeying with be- 
coming Flemish gravity, approached 
the town by the old-fashioned coche 
deau of the canals, he must have 


been infinitely more aeons as, 


entering beneath the Brusselsche 
Poort, with its steep-roofed turrets, 
he passed up the long, irregular 
street to the Grand Place, overhung 
by the gigantic tower of the cathe- 
dral. He would not have seen a 
building that is not at least a cen- 
tury old, and scarcely one that does 
not suggest some passage from the 
troubled history of the town. That 
house, with arched windows and 
quaint Gothic tracery spreading over 
it, must have seen the entrance of 
Maximilian and his knights, each 
with a fox’s brush dangling at the 
head of his lance, when he passed 
through Mechlin on his way to 
meet his bride, Mary of Burgundy. 
That other, den grooten zalm, with 
a carved salmon over the door, and 
elaborate ornaments of early renais- 
sance covering its front, must have 
been built not long before the mus- 
queteers of Alva swept through the 
streets, and may have looked down 
upon our own ir John Norris and 

the troubles of the English furie. 
Nothing can be more picturesque 
than the openings here and there 
into the side streets, or the glimpses 
from the many bridges up the long 
canals, where gable-ends, and crow- 


steps, and half-ruinous towers of 
red brick, mingle in sunshine and 
deep shadow with patches of old- 
fashioned garden and clumps of 
lilac and seringa. Here the sun 
lights up an overhanging wooden 
building, with carved monsters for 
its brackets, and Les Quatre Fils 
Aymon for its sign. Here is another, 
In den Christofel, with the gigantic 
saint and his pine-tree over the 
door; and another, with Adam and 
Eve, the tree of knowledge, and 
the serpent, carved and painted be- 
tween the windows; whilst groups 
of shining brass jugs, such as Teniers 
or Ostade painted, or the broad 
leaves of some old-fashioned plant, 
geranium or white arum, look out 
from behind the lattices, set in 
their solemn grey stonework. It 
is along the banks of the Dyle, 
running through the town, that 
you find most traces of the ancient 
glory of Mechlin—relics of times 
when kings and emperors were no 
rare guests in its palaces, and when 
great Italian dames were content to 
send to the fair of St. Rombald for 
a robe of its panno mesclito, a 
mixed cloth which the looms of 
Bruges and Ypres could not equal. 


. There is a certain corner too of the 


Grand Place where one may dream 
very pleasantly when the sunset is 
dying away along the rock-like 
ledges of the cathedral tower; 
whilst the picturesque old halles 
below, with their flandrikan tur- 
rets and steep roofs, and all the 
quaint outline of the houses that 
surround the square, are already 
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indistinct in the twilight. Ketters 


have been burnt there, and knights 
have jousted, and the shadows of 
-_ long passed away still seem to 
fall about the quiet old place. The 
actual figures that pass, moreover, 
are sufficiently in harmony. Some 
old lady, with Antwerp bonnet and 
a lace lappets, and an enormous 
gold cross iastening her scarlet 
kerchief; or another, wrapped in 
her black Spanish saya; or the 
glancing lights and tinkling bell 
mark when the Host is being carried 
back to the cathedral; or it is a 
procession of country people, with 
the little painted banners of Our 
Lady of Scherpenheuvel stuck in 
their hats. 

Mechlin is famous for its pro- 
cessions, as becomes the residence 
of an archbishop; and whoever 
wishes to forget all the stir and 
interests of this present time, and 
to pass back again into the heart 
of the fifteenth century, should 
betake himself to the grand festival 
of St. Rombald, when his silver 
shrine is carried solemnly through 
the streets, and round by the old 
walls of the town. The long rows 
of white-robed clergy, intoning @ 
litany as they pass along over the 
flags and rushes, mixed with white 
and red rose-leaves and bluettes 
from the corn-fields, that every 

ood housewife hastens from her 
oor to scatter in their way; the 
guilds with their eerse banners, 
hung with the emblems of their 
trades; the smoke from the swing- 
ing censers floating up before the 
great shrine itself, that goes onward 
sparkling in the sunshine; then the 
eardinal archbishop under his bal- 
dachin, with his scarlet train upheld, 
and the amethyst ring on his out- 
stretched finger, blessing the kneel- 
ing people ;—all is as little like ‘ this 
present now’ as can possibly be de- 
sired; and if before seeing it the 
spectator cared nothing at all about 
Mechlin and St. Rombald, most 
certainly he will now wish to know 
something of their history. 

All that is really known of St. 
Rombald—to whom the town of 
Mechlin itself owes its existence— 






becomes Rombald in Flemish. 


* Brak-bant—the brake or forest district. 
+ Acta S. Rumoldi. Antwerp. 1704. 


is soon told. Fuller’s ‘all-eating 
time’ has indeed left ‘but a very 
little morsel of his memory in the 
dish, for manners’ sake.’ He was 
one of that intrepid band of Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries, among whom 
were Willebrord and Boniface, who 
during the early Carlovingian period 
did so much towards spreading the 
truths of Christianity among the 
then fiercely barbarous tribes of the 
Franks and Saxons. Towards the 
end of the eighth century,-in the 
course of his wanderings through 
the wild forests from which the 
district of Brabant* derives its 
name, he was received in the yilla 
of a certain Count Ado, who, with 
his wife Elisa (both are general 
names, indicating noble birth), was 
favourably disposed towards the 
new teaching. Ado granted hima 
piece of land called the Ulimetum, 
from the quantity of elms growin 
on it; and here Rombald erecte 
his church and his monastery, the 
germ of the future Mechlin. He 
laboured here long and successfully, 
but was at last martyred by the 
comites of Ado, as he was walking 
alone under the shadow of his elm- 
trees, meditating the psalms, accord- 
ing to his daily custom. A gigantic 
tree, at the foot of which he is said 
to have fallen, was still pointed out 
in the middle of the last century. 
This is all that can be ascertained 
with even the appearance of truth; 
but this is by no means all that is 
to be found in the folio of the Jesuit 
Sollerius, who has collected with 
great care and learning all the dif- 
ferent lives and legends of St. Rom- 
bald,¢ the ‘ Rose-tree of Mechlin.’ 
The earliest life is by Theodorie, 
Abbot of St. Trond, near Liége, 
and dates from the beginning of the 
twelfth century. He seems to have 
preserved all the traditions then 
existing at Mechlin; but by the 
end of the fourteenth century vast 
additions had been made: some- 
thing of the colouring of chivalric 
romance had been thrown over the 
earlier story, and all those various 
buds and blossoms had shot forth 
from the original stem which may 
be admired in the series of. early 





Rumoldus is the true name, which 
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pictures decorating the coronal of 
chapels with which the choir of the 
cathedral is surrounded.* This 
later legend asserts that St. Rom- 
bald was the son of David, King of 
Scotland, and of Cecilia, Princess 
of Sicily, his queen. ‘ Sidus’—runs 
the hymn from his oflice— 
Sidus ortum in Scotorum 
Regione nobile, 
Lumen in Brabantinorum 
Terra dat mirabile. 

An angel appears to Guallafer, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and predicts 
the birth of the child, who practises 
the severest asceticism from his 
earliest years. On three days 
during the week he would only 
once take the breast —the three 
days figuring the Trinity—the sin- 
gle number the Unity. He refuses 
to marry, declines the rule of his 
father’s kingdom, and on Guallafer’s 
death, is ordained his successor by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; only, 
as it would seem, for the satisfac- 
tion of resigning the pall, which he 
does at once into the hands of the 
Pope ; and then, habited, as we learn 
from the cathedral pictures, in a 
grey robe trimmed with Mechlin 
Jace, yellow gloves, and a purple 
doctor’s cap of Louvain, he sets 
forth to seek the solitudo to which 
he had been divinely directed. 
This is Mechlin, where he arrives, 
and is received as before. He 
raises Libertus, the son of Ado, 
who had fallen into the Dyle and 
been drowned; and on the Baptist’s 
day two of the workmen engaged 
in “building his church attack 
and kill him for the sake of his 
purse, in which however they 
find only three silver pieces, 
memorials of the Holy Trinity. 
They throw his body into the water. 
A mysterious light shining above 
tt, guides the fishermen to the 

lace. It is raised, and is buried 
m the church in progress, now the 
cathedral of Mechlin, 

To this legend—set forth b 
Sollerius in quaint old Flemish 
prose, and in quainter rhyme at 
the foot of the Van Eyck pictures 
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in the chapels—was of course added 
a long string of marvels resulting 
from the many virtues of St. 
Rombald’s remains. These, after 
the grim old Northmen had ceased 
their ravages—and St. Rombald’s 
monastery was more than once plun- 
dered by them—were taken from 
the earth, and placed in a shrine of 
gold and jewels. From this period 
pilgrims flocked to them in great 
numbers, and the reputation of 
‘Mechlinia Sancta,’ as the town 
began to be called, spread on all 
sides. The murderers of Thomas & 
Becket, says the old Flemish legend, 
immediately on the perpetration of 
their crime, were ond with loss 
of taste and of smell. The Pope, 
to whom they applied for absolution, 
ordered them to wander through- 
out the world, never sleeping for 
two succeeding nights at the same 
place, until their senses should be 
restored to them. This they did; 
and after many years’ pilgrimage 
they arrived at Cologne, where for 
the first time since the murder they 
tasted the wine they were drinking. 
It seemed to them sweeter than 
honey; and they exclaimed with 
one voice, ‘Oh, blessed Cologne!’ 
From thence they passed on to 
Mechlin, and as they entered the 
town, a woman met them carrying 
a basket of newly baked bread. 
The knights smelt the new loaves, 
and cried, ‘Oh, holy Mechlin!’ 
The Pope, when he heard what had 
occurred, heaped benefits on benefits 
on these two favoured towns; and 
the three brothers (for such the 
Mechlin tradition asserts them to 
have been) built huts for them- 
selves under the shadow of St. 
Rombald’s church, where they died ; 
and on their graves was written : 

Rychardus 

Hugo 
Guilelmus Traci, Reginaldus filius Ursi 
Thomam martyrium subire fecere bea- 
tum. 


This inscription certainly at one 
time existed ; and it is — possible 
that the whole legend has arisen 


from some actual pilgrimage of 


Brito, necnon Norwilius 


* Of these pictures, one, the Reception of St. Rombald by the Pope, is said to be 


by Jehan van Eyck. 


At all events, this and another—the Interview of St. Rom- 
bald and St. Gummar—are well worth careful examination. 


The earlier portion of 


the series is most valuable as authority for the costume, architecture, &c., of the 


first half of the fifteenth century. 
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the knights to the shrine of St. 
Rombald.* However this may be, 
its reputation continued steadil 
increasing. Wanderers through 
the solitary wastes about Mechlin 
found that the evil things that 
haunted them fled before the name 
of the saint. Cures innumerable 
were wrought before his relics; 
and a fox that had carried off a 
cock belonging to certain nuns 
under the especial protection of 
St. Rombald, was compelled to 
bring back his prey safe and sound, 
and to lay it reverently at the feet 
of the abbess. In the contests 
moreover which Mechlin had to 
sustain against the Bishops of 
Liége and the Dukes of Brabant, 
St. Rombald assisted the good town 
nobly, On one occasion, when the 
walls were surrounded by anumerous 
host, Peter de Dondelaar, an Eng- 
lish knight, who had taken service 
under the Advocate of Mechlin, re- 
quested that some holy relic might 
be given him before he went forth 
to the battle. They brought him a 
rib of St. Rombald, which he fastened 
into the upper part of his shield ; 
and as it afforded a far more power- 
ful protection than any magical herb 
or enchanted sword that could be 
opposed to it, the knight overthrew 
all he met, and succeeded in dis- 
persing the hostile army. 
Monseigneur St. Rombald, not- 
withstanding the assistance he thus 
ave to the knightly defenders of 
fechlin, never became a gran 
Sarone, such as the Romance writers 
have made of St. Peter at Rome, 
and St. James at Compostella; but 
he was a prince and a gentleman, 
and could consequently prove his 
sixteen quarterings; and although 
he had resigned his heritage of 
the Scottish crown, he was not 
the less entitled to display the red 
lion rampant upon its field of gold. 
Accordingly, in the church pictures, 
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the shield of Scotland appears sus- 
ended on a tree above St. Rom- 
bald’s head, whilst he is engaged 
in earnest conference with the less 
distinguished soldier-saint, Gummar 
of Lierre. It was blazoned too, on 
the old cathedral windows, with the 
addition in the upper half of the 
shield, of three glebe or sods, with 
three ears of wheat springing from 
each, in allusion to the agricultural 
and spiritual benefits brought about 
by Rombald; and at last, the Arch- 
bishops of Mechlin, beginning with 
Cardinal Granvelle, thought them- 
selves entitled, as representatives of 
the Saint, to quarter the royal arms 
of Scotland with their own and 
those of Mechlin. Here is a ques- 
tion for some Herald’s Court or 
Scottish ‘ Lord Lyon,’ which before 
now might have called up cham- 
— and. wagers of battle, and 
have produced as much examina- 
tion and discussion as the famous 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy. 
It is only the last two or three 
archbishops who have ceased to 
bear these quarterings. They ap- 
pear on the seals of their prede- 
eessors, and on their tombs in the 
eathedral.f 

At a very early period, during 
that time of confusion which fol- 
lowed the death of Charlemagne, 
the district of Mechlin passed ito 
the hands of the Bishops of Liége. 
They appointed, as was then usual, 
‘vooghts,’ or advocates, who held 
under the bishops as feudal vassals, 
and who were bound to watch over 
the interests of St. Rombald’s 
church, The vooghts of Mechlin, 
when we are first able to distinguish 
them, were the heads of the great 
house of Berthout, the most power- 
ful family ofall Brabant. There was 
always a tendency, wherever suchad- 
vocates existed, to throw off the feu- 
dal relations, and to establish them- 
selves as independent lords of the 





* For the real history of the murderers, see Mr. Stanley's very interesting 


Memorials of Canterbury. Hoveden says they lay buried before the door of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, with an inscription not unlike the 


Mechlin one, ‘ Norwilius,’ in this last, is of course intended for ‘ Morvilius;’ and 
it is worth observing that the names of the knights, Richard le Bret, Hugh de 
Morville, William Tracy, and Reginald Fitzurse, are correctly given. Sollerius 
suggests that the tradition of the three brothers arose from a mis-translation of 
* Reginaldus filius Ursi.’ 

+ There is an office for St. Rombald in the Aberdeen Breviary. There David is 
made to rule in Berwick, and Guallafer is bishop either of Durham or of Dunblane 
{ Dunelensi—sive Dunblanensi in Scotia). 
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district. The Berthouts of Mechlin 
were far too powerful not to suc- 
ceed in this attempt; and St. Rom- 
bald himself assisted them. In 
1267 the Bishop of Liége swore by 
God and by St. Lambert that he 
would come into the town in spite 
of all that the citizens and the men 
of Brabant could do to oppose him. 
He beset Mechlin with a great 
army. But St. Rombald’s shrine 
was carried round the walls, there 
was a fierce battle, and the bishop 
was compelled to withdraw ; only, 
for the sake of his oath, he was 
allowed to enter, almost unattended, 
within the gates, and to lay his 
mailed hand on the wall of the town. 
The shield, paly, or and gules, of 
the Berthouts still figures as that 
of Mechlin, with the addition of the 
Austrian eagle, an especial grant of 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

How the Berthouts, now in fact 
independent lords of Mechlin, 
struggled against the increasing 
power of the Dukes of Brabant: of 
Grimberghen and the Battle of the 
Cradle, where the infant Duke, 
Godofried ITT., is said to have been 
slung to the branches of a great 
oak tree, that his barons might see 
for whom they were fighting ; and 
how at last the Berthouts yielded, 
and the Bishops of Liége tem- 
porarily resigned to the Dukes their 
rights over the district of Mechlin,— 
will be found duly recorded in the 
old chronicles of Brabant. Mean- 
while the town which had risen up 
about the church and the shrine of 
St. Rombald steadily increased in 
importance; and by the beginning 
of the fourteenth century it was 
able to compete in wealth and ex- 
tent of commerce with the neigh- 
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bouring ‘good towns’ of Flanders 
and Brabant. Like them, Mechlin 
had its wealthy Eastern merchants, 
who received by way of Ghent and 
Bruges the dates and figs of Portu- 
gal and Granada, leather from Cor- 
dova and Tunis, the spiceries and 
coloured sugars of Alexandria, and 
silks and cloth of gold from ‘ Her- 
minie’ and ‘ Thartarie,” mysterious 
regions which the pious chapmen of 
Christendom crossed themselves as 
they named. The Ambachten, or 
guilds of trades, were now in full 
rosperity ; and their guild cham- 
a, each with its high distinguish- 
ing tower, rose every here and 
there above the houses of the 
burghers. The different trades 
that assembled in them showed 
themselves quite as ready as in the 
other Flemish towns to use the sword 
and the goeden dag, the spiked 
iron club that formed their prin- 
cipal weapon; so that Mechlinia 
bellicosa, the warlike, figures nearly 
as often in the old rhyming 
chronicles as Mechlinia sancta in 
the miracles of St. Rombald. The 
two principal guilds were the 
weavers’ and tanners’ ; and of these 
the goede lieden, or patrician 
burghers, were members. These, 
as at Brussels and Louvain, were 
formed into Lignages (geslachten), 
of noble blood, with blazoned 
shields, and steens or towers of de- 
fence.* Between the Lignages and 
the workmen of the guilds there was 
the usual contest, ending at last, as 
in the other towns, in the admission 
of these last to the magistracy, in 
the direction of which the burgo- 
master was supported by six 
echevins who were artizans, and six 
of gentle blood. Other and great 


* The ‘Lignages’ of Brussels were seven in number :—The Race of the Lion, The 


Race of the Host (hospitis), The Sons of Hugh (called also Clutings), The Race of 
Sire Rodolf, They of the Coudenberg, They of the Road, and They of the Red 
Stream. To one or other of these belonged all the ‘ wel-geborne’ (divites, fortiores) 
of the town. Each lignage had its shield of arms, and its steen, or tower, which 
could be defended in case of need. They changed much in progress of time ; whole 
families left one lignage for another, and many sank into the class of artizans. The 
original composition cannot be traced ; but although it has been supposed that the 
lignages:' of Brussels were actually descended from so many seigneurs, who about 
950 possessed lands and serfs in the territory of the town, it is clear that no merely 
local fact explains their rise, since similar lignages are found in many Belgian and 
German cities (Henne et Wauters, Histoire de Bruxelles, tom. i.). There was 
always much jealousy between these lignages of the towns and the noblesse of the 
open country. In those cases where it was necessary to prove an unblemished 
descent, as in admission to the Order of the Golden Fleece, the patrician blood of 
the lignages was not recognised (De Reiffenberg, Hist, de la Toison d'Or). 
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rivileges were gradually obtained 

y them. The tanners especially, 
who at last became the most impor- 
tant of all (for Mechlin was early 
distinguished for the preparation of 
leather, and especially for the 
stamped and gilded hangings. that 
under the Spanish rule became so 
famous), enjoyed sundry especial 
liberties within the town, and had 
also the right of chase throughout 
all the lands of the seigneury, not 
excepting even red-deerand sanglier, 
a privilege of most unusual distine- 
tion when none. but seigneurs et 
gentilhommes were free to let their 
arblast bolts fly within the limits of 
the merry greenwood.* 

We must not dwell upon the 
keures or charters granted by the 
Dukes to the Stadt ; very interesting 
as these are for that most important 
portion of mediwval history, the 
rise of the great towns and com- 
munes. Mechlin became more and 
more important, notwithstanding 
that the Dukes of Brabant and the 
Counts of Flanders (to whom the 
Bishops of Liége finally sold their 
rights) constantly disputed the pos- 
session of the town and its territory, 
and that it was exposed to frequent 
attacks from either side until the 
two provinces became united under 
the House of Burgundy. It had 
also to undergo more than one 
disaster by flood and by fire. In 
1342 half the town was burnt; and, 
says Master Cornelius Zandfliet, it 
was at once remarkable and edifying 
to observe that the fire made curious 
leaps in its progress, especially 
attacking and destroying the houses 
of certain lawyers, usurers, and 
other wicked people. In spite 
however of this jalinione discrimi- 
nation, it also destroyed the church 
of St. Rombald, for no part of the 

resent structure is of earlier date. 

ut the new church raised yet 
higher the reputation of Mechlin 
and St. Rombald. Pilgrims came 
to visit the shrine from every part 
of Christendom; and broad lands 
and gold crowns of Hainault and 
Flanders were freely given to assist 
in restoring it. It had not long 
been completed, and the gigantic 
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tower was slowly rising into the 
air, when came the period of Mech- 
lin’s greatest glory; heralded, as was 
fitting, by the blyde inkomst, the 
joyeuse entrée of Charles the Témé- 
raire, the great Duke of Burgundy. 
It was on the grd of July, 1467, 
that the magistracy and nobles of 
Mechlin, all on horseback, in black 
velvet (Philip the Good had been 
dead only a few days), and with gold 
chains round their necks, met the 
Duke Charles and his train at 
Heffen, on the extreme limits of 
the seigneury. He rode down to 
the gate of the town, between nine 
hundred béguines, each with the 
white Flemish faille on her head, 
and each carrying a lighted waxen 
torch. Fifty-two trumpeters, sta- 
tioned above the gate, when the 
Duke approached ‘ blew,’ says the 
chronicle, ‘a right lusty melody, so 
that men’s hearts were blythe to 
hear it.’ The Pucelle of Mechlin, 
for the town had never yet been 
taken by an enemy’s force, then 
opened her gates and admitted the 
Duke, who rode to the Stadthouse 
through streets planted with fir 
trees, and strewed with water-flags, 
adorned with triumphal arches and 
banners, and at intervals by the 
broad stages, roofed in with branches 
of trees, of the Stadt’s two Rhetoryk- 
kammers, the Peony and the Lily 
flower, who entertained the Duke 
as he passed withelaborate moralities, 
in which all the Cardinal Virtues 
figured in company with Sir Hector 
of Troy and the Emperor Charle- 
magne.f Charles placed himself 
and all his territories under the pro- 
tection of St. Rombald; and no 
long time afterwards established in 
Mechlin the Grooten Raed, or 
Grand Council; a permanent court 
of appeal which was to overrule the 
decisions of the various towns, 
counties, and duchies that made u 
the sum of the Low Countries. It 
was held in what is now known as 
the old schepenen-huis, a building 
with pierced turrets and crow- 
stepped gables, and a long low hall 
within it, the beams of which are sup- 
orted by quaintly carved brackets. 
Tere, seated-on a high setel covered 


* Guicciardini, Description des Pays Bas. 


+ David, Gescheidenis van de Stad en de Heerlykheid van Mechelen. 
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with cloth of gold, the Hertog Karel, 
with his golden circlet about his 
head, was wont, during his visits to 
Mechlin, to give free: audience to 
all comers, every day after dinner, 
surrounded by all the pomp and 
display of the most magnificent 
court in Europe. 

But his fierce and ominous figure 
does not long look out through the 
‘Egyptian darkness.’ Mechlin had 
formed part of the dowry of his third 
wife, Margaret of York; and after 
Charles had fallen at Nancy, the 
Lady Margaret entered Mechlin in 
state, purposing to reside there for 
the rest cf her life. The Stadt gave 
her a silver-gilt water-back, with 
the arms of the town engraven on 
it; and the day after her entry she 
witnessed the grand procession of 
St. Rombald from ion Schoof’s 
house in the corn-market. The 
cordwainers carried the torches 
about the shrine, and numerous 
pageants followed it; including a 
representation of the root of Jesse, 
the great giant Hercules, and the 
young giant Goliah, the Three 

Cings, and the Wheel of Fortune. 
The Duchess of Clarence, daughter 
of the ‘King-maker,’ Warwick, 
visited Margaret in 1478, and was 
presented with a golden cross b 
the Stadt; and after Bosworth 
many English nobles of the White 
Rose came to seek the protection of 
her court. It was in her palace at 
Mechlin that Margaret received 
Perkin Warbeck, and gave him her 
private instructions before despatch- 
ing him on his expedition to Eng- 
land. But she made a noble amend 
when she patronized and returned 
to us Caxton, whose Boke of Troye, 
the first volume printed in English, 
was undertaken by her command.* 
Margaret died in 1503, and was 
buried in the church of the Celestine 
Sisters, nearly opposite the cathe- 
dral. Her tomb remained there until 
the Revolution, when it was broken 
to pieces, and the church itself be- 
came what it now is, the forage 
depot for the adjoining barracks. 

he name of Margaret of York, 
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notwithstanding her stately life in 
the old Stadt, suggests few ideas of 
repose or prosperity. It is not so 
with the Margaret who comes after 
her—the ‘ Marguerite des Margue- 
rites’ — aunt of Charles V., and 
the representative of the Low Coun- 
tries during one of their most bril- 
liant periods. The early life of the 
future Emperor was almost entirely 
spent under her guardianship at 
Mechlin. His father, Philip le Bel, 
had already been protected there by 
Margaret of York, during the trou- 
bles that followed the death of Mary 
of Burgundy. 

When Charles was born at Ghent 
in 1499, the town of Mechlin gave 
new clothing and new shoes to the 
*‘ Jongelinck’ who brought the good 
news, and set all her bells ringing 
for joy. Soon afterwards, Philip, 
with the unhappy Princess Joanna, 
his huysvrowe, visited Mechlin, with 
their children, whom they placed 
under the care of the ‘ Vrowe’ Mar- 
garet of England. At her death in 
1503 they were sent to the Castle 
of Louvain, under the protection of 
the Sire de Chiévres—that member 
of the illustrious house of Croye to 
whose grands maniéres Charles is 
said to have been indebted for the 
gravity, repose, and dignity that so 
highly pleased the Spaniards, Phi- 
lip succeeded to the crown of Castile 
in 1505, and after his death at Bur- 
gos in the following year, Charles 
and his sisters returned to Mechlin, 
to the palace of Margaret of Austria 
—daughter of Mary of Burgundy 
and widow of Philibert of Savoy— 
the gente demoiselle to whom the 
Emperor Maximilian had entrusted 
the care of the Low Countries, The 
Stadt, to which the arrival of great 
princes was always a costly matter, 
presented Charles, now six years 
old, and the two princesses, with a 
little caroche of carved wood, cost- 
ing, together with the trappings for 
the horses, four pound: eight shil- 
lings. In August of the following 
year, a most solemn service, for the 
ee of Philip le Bel, lasting seve- 
ral days, was held in the church of 


* Caxton completed his translation at Cologne in 1471, where it was most likely 


printed the following year. 
famed Roxburghe sale. 


Caxton’s Game of Chess, 1474. 


This is the book for which £1060 was given at the far- 


The French Toye, printed by Caxton before 1467, is also 
the earliest printed book in that language, 


The first book printed in England is 
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St. Rombald. The Bishop of Utrecht 
sang mass; sixteen other bishops and 
abbots stood round about the altar 
with mitre and crozier, thirteen 
knights of the Golden Fleece were 
daily present, and Charles himself 
sat in mourning robes on a throne 
near the altar of the ‘ Kleérmakers.’ 
The church was hung with black 
cloth and satyn, having in the midst 
the great catafalque, so tall that the 
top of it was passed through an 
opening in the roof, with seven hun- 
dred torches burning on it, and the 
king’s banners and blazonings float- 
ing from its sides. Half a century 
later, Charles’s own funeral service 
was performed in the same church ; 
but the great days of Mechlin were 
then over. Philip II. preferred 
Brussels, and his bishops and nobles 
were then saveabled about his 
gloomy figure in the stately choir 
of St. Gudule’s. 

Mechlin was the real capital, how- 
ever, during those fifty years. In 
1508, the Emperor Maximilian ar- 
rived there in state as the vooght or 

uardian of Charles, who received 
nim in a tent outside the gates, and 
Maximilian, seated on a car with a 
lofty throne, was then drawn into 
the town by a company of thirteen 
nobles. The Emperor especially in- 
sisted that Charles should be taught 
the thyois or Flemish;* and his 
education hadalready beenentrusted 
to Adrian Florisson, the future Pope 
Adrian VI. Charles however seems 
to have loved to fly his hawk along 
the banks of the Dyle, or to amuse 
himself with provoking some grand 
Numidian lion in his iron-barred 
cage, far better than listening to 
the counsels of the learned Adrian. 
The Stadt too was unceasing in 
the banquets and festivals which it 
offered to the young Prince and his 
sisters. On Ascension Day, 1510, 
a stag was hunted on the market- 
place for their amusement, the whole 
area having been planted with fir 
trees. Charles saw it from the hos- 
tel of the Swan; and the Stadt gave 
him and the princesses a quaert of 
Rhenish, the usual vin d'honneur on 


Residence of Margaret of Austria at Mechlin, 
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such occasions. The ‘ Peony’ also 
played divers games before the 
court, amongst others that of the 
* Roosketel,’ a sort of water quin- 
tain, still well known in Belgium as 
a jeu populaire. At other times the 
noble ‘ lignages’ of Mechlin held a 
solemn jousting on the market-place 
before the Prince; and in 1514 
Charles cleft the ‘ vogel’—good old 
Lady Margaret Bellenden’s ‘ popin- 
jay’—at the feast of the great guild 
of bowmen, and became their king. 
‘Vrowe Margarite,’ his aunt, was 
herself no contemptible Maid Ma- 
rian; and had twice at Brussels 
struck off the ‘vogel’ from the top 
of the Sablon spire. 

The processions of St. Rombald 
throughout this period were con- 
ducted with the greatest splendour. 
That of 1516 was witnessed by 
Charles, now King of Spain, together 
with the Emperor Maximilian, the 
Dukes of Brunswick and Bavaria, 
and numerous English nobles. Great 
were the banquetings in the Swan, 
the Crane, the Bear, and the Lamb 
—costing the Stadt not a little in 
spices, suykerkoeken, orange flowers, 
hippocras, and Rhine wine; and a 
grand passage of arms was held, in 
which Charles himself took a part. 
The August of the following year 
saw him sail from Zeeland for Spain. 
There was a solemn mass sung for 
him in St. Rombald’s, on the day of 
his departure; and the sacrament 
was carried in procession through 
the streets, Margaret of Austria 
herself folowing it.t 

She remained in Mechlin; and not- 
withstanding the absence of Charles 
and of many Flemish nobles, the 
court of Margaret was far from los- 
ing any of its brilliancy. During 
Charles’s minority all the threads 
of the tangled policy of Henry VII., 
the French Kings, the Pope, and the 
Emperor had passed through her 
hands. Mechlin was the centre of 
all. And afterwards her advice and 
counsels not only assisted the Em- 
peror materially in all his relations 
with the North of Europe, but she 
was mainly instrumental in bringing 





* De Rieffenberg (notes to Barante) from F. J. Mone, Recueils pour servir & 


U Hist. de U Allemagne. 


+ These notices of Charles are from Azevedo, Eene Korte Kronycke van Mechelen, 
a curious compilation from the old records of the town, published at Louvain toward 


the beginning of the last century. 
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about the famous Peace of Cambray 
in 1529, which gave a deadly blow 
to the old commerce of Venice, and 
for atime added fresh importance 
to that of the Low Countries. 


Painters, poets, and musicians from 


all 
of 


pects of Europe crowded the halls 
Margaret’s palace, hung with ta- 
pestries of gold and silk, powdered 
with ‘ Marguerites,’ and with her fa- 
yourite device, Fortune Infortune 
Fort Une, or representing histoires des 
grands personnages, from the designs 
of Bernard Van Orley. There you 
may recal her graceful figure, as, 
more after the style of Mary of 
Scotland than the ‘high and dis- 
posed’ dancing of her English rival, 
she mingles with her court in the 
Joyeux de Bruxelles or Les Filles a 
Marier; or you may see her in her 
robe of black velvet, with long loose 
sleeves, furred with ermine, wan- 
dering through the bosquets of her 
gardens, attended by her greyhound, 
her marmot, and her parroquet— 
the amant vert of Jean Lemaire, 
who had early entered the service 
of Margaret. The parrot had been 
given to her mother, Mary of Bur- 
gundy, by the Archduke Sigismund, 
and died during one of Margaret’s 
visits to Germany.* Lemaire, on 
the Princess’s return, laid his T77ri- 
omphe de l Amant Vert at her feet ; 
in which the parrot, after declaring 
that his mistress’s absence was in- 
supportable, and that he was about 
to die of grief, entreats that he may 
be buried 

en quelque lieu joly 
Bien tapissé de diverse flourettes 
Ou pastoureaux devisent d’amourettes, 
Ont les oiseaux jargonnent et flageolent, 
Oi papillons bien colouriez vollent, 
Prés d'un ruisseau, ayant!’ onde argentine 
Autour du quel les arbres font courtine. 


To graceful verses like these 
Margaret many a time listened, sur- 
rounded by visitors of greater name 
than Lemaire. Erasmus was at 
Mechlin in 1519, and the Stadt 

resented him with four stoops of 
Rhenish, a gift no doubt sufliciently 
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to his liking. Albert Durer visited 
Margaret Sain his Netherland 
journey, but had no great reason 
to be satisfied with his reception ; 
for although ‘Donna Margaretha’ 
showed him her own collection of 
pictures, she gave no sign of wish- 
ing to add to it a single specimen 
of the great German artist, upon 
whom Van Orley and the painters 
attached to her court looked with 
no small jealousy. It was not so 
with another, who at this time had 
taken shelter under Margaret’s 
protection, Christiern II. of Den- 
mark, who had married Isabella, 
sister of Charles V. His stately 
presence was immortalized by 
— and the painter was nobly 
recompensed for his labours. Chris- 
tiern himself had too much of the 
scent of the ‘fagot’ about him, and 
was far too well disposed to the new 
doctrines, to be allowed to remain 
long atthe court of the orthodox Mar- 
garet. His residence was fixed ac- 
cordingly at Lierre, where he caused 
sufficient anxiety ; but his children, 
both now and during his long sub- 
sequent imprisonment in Denmark, 
were retained at Mechlin.t 
Margaret’s death at Mechlin, in 
1530, was felt severely by the 
Emperor Charles. A most solemn 
service was performed in St. Rom- 
bald’s; after which an oration in 
praise of the Archduchess was pro- 
nounced by one whom she had more 
than once protected in the course 
of his wandering life, Cornelius 
Agrippa, the famous mystic. All 
the Belgian provinces—but espe- 
cially the good town she had so 
long favoured—had indeed cause 
to regret her. Mechlin during her 
lifetime had been infinitely im- 
proved ; and there were few of the 
great Flemish nobles who did not 
possess palaces within its walls, 
whose high towers rose every here 
and there above their stately ter- 
raced gardens. ‘ Les Malinois’ says 
Guicciardini, whose Description des 
Pays Bas was written about this 


* J.J. Altmeyer, Marguerite d’Autriche, sa Vie et sa Cour. 

+ See, for much curious detail relating to this period, Altmeyer, Hist. des Rela- 
tions Commerciales des Pays Bas avec le Nord de Ul Europe pendant le X VI. Siécle. 
During his residence at Lierre, Christiern had the Bible translated into Danish, 


and printed at Antwerp. 


Swollen, one of the Danish king’s servants, after a public 


discussion in 1529 with the doctors of Louvain, was seized by Margaret’s orders, 


and burnt on the market-place at Mechlin. 
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time, ‘estoient fort civils, accostables, 
et traictables; sentans leur court, 
laquelle y arésidé longtemps : ayans 
(outre ce que nature les pousse a ceste 
naive courtoisie) une telle grace, 
gentillesse et fagon de faire, qwil 
semble que toute leur vie ils aient fré- 
quenté les palais des princes.’ The 
streets too had shared in the im- 

rovement of the people. They 
ad been cleansed and partly paved ; 
and Mechlinia propria began to 
take her place by the side of 
Mechlinia sancta and _bellicosa. 
The wandering of pigs through the 
streets was strictly forbidden ; ‘ ex- 
cept the Saint’s pigs, wont of old 
custom to go through them, St. 
Anthony’s, St. Hubert’s, St. Cor- 
nelius’s, St. Rombald’s, St. James’s, 
and St. Eloy’s; one pig for each 
Saint.’* The trade of Mechlin in 
‘Schaarlaken+ linen, and leather, 
was still enormous; and it had be- 
come so famous for its foundries of 
bells and cannon, that in 1512 Pa- 
penreuther cast here for the King 
of England twelve pieces of grosse 
artillerie, in ‘honour of the twelve 
Apostles.’ The rock-like tower of 
St. Rombald’s, too, ‘ Babel Chre- 
tienne’ as it has been called, had 
by this time risen to its present 
height, partly by the aid of gifts 
from pilgrims and nobiles, and 
partly by the contributions of the 
town itself, every one who fre- 
quented the fish market being com- 
pelled to give the price of the finest 
single fish he brought there, toward 
the completion of the work. The 
great bell ‘ Karel,’ whose deep voice 
is heard far and wide across the 
green lowlands of Brabant, still de- 
clares through the old Flemish 
rhymes inscribed on it, that it was 
raised ‘when the eagle trod down 
the lily flowers’ on the field of 
Pavia. There was a mass and re- 
quiem sung in St. Rombald’s for 
the repose of all who fell in that 
great battle. 

In 1540 Charles visited Mechlin 
for the first time as Emperor. He 
followed the procession of the Féte 
Dieu with an enormous waxen torch 





Mechlin in the Height of its Prosperity. 


* Azevedo’s Korte Kronycke. 
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in his hand, accompanied by the 
Great Council and all the Echevins. 
It was a very hot day, and the 
Emperor, already disabled by gout, 
stopped the procession before it had 
made half its usual round. Ten 
years later, Charles took leave for 
ever of the good town in which the 
earliest portion of his life had been 
spent. In the hall of the ‘Groeten 
Teak hens his namesake Den Stoct 
—‘ The Bold’—had sat crowned be- 
fore him, he laid aside his authority, 
and declared his son Philip, who 
was also present, to be from hence- 
forth ‘ Heer van Mechelen.’ 
Philip’s presence fell like a blight 
upon the town. It had reached the 
height of its prosperity, and now a 
succession of troubles came upon it 
one after another. ‘The great 
Hostel de la Munition, stored with 
powder and artillery, and with all 
the appareil of war, was at Mechlin. 
It was blown up during a terrific 
storm of thunder and lightning, and 
one-half the town was destroyed in 
consequence. When the storm broke 
out, says the legend, all the town 
and neighbourhood hastened to ring 
their bells. At Putte, one of the 
adjoining villages, the Marguillier 
tried to get to the steeple, but was 
kept back by supernatural force. 
‘Are all the devils here?’ he cried 
in despair; and a voice came in 
reply from a tree-top, ‘ No, no—the 
others are at Mechlin. I am alone 
here.’ Some time after a company 
of Friezeland merchants came into 
Mechlin, and declared that, as they 
were travelling through their own 
country on the night of the storm, 
they had heard voices above in the 
air. One said, ‘ Crom-been’ (twisted 
leg), ‘carry off that mill.’ ‘I am 
going to Mechlin,’ said Crom-been. 
* Koort-steert’ (short-tail) ‘ will go 
down there, and take care of the 
mill;’ and the mill disappeared 
accordingly. The time was indeed 
approaching when ‘the prince that 
ruffles in that airy region’ was to 
find work for his troops, not in 
Mechlin alone, but throughout all 
the Low Countries. In 1561 





+ Schaarlaken, ‘clipped cloth,’ the origin of our word scarlet, which had at first 


nothing to do with the colour. 
their reputation. 


The schaarlaken were the finest cloths made, hence 
There were ‘ white scarlets’ of Ghent, and ‘green scarlets’ of 
Ypres ; and the ‘red scarlette’ of our old ballads belongs to the same family. 
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Mechlin received her first arch- 
bishop in the person of the famous 
Granvelle—the ‘little good lord 
cardinal,’ who, as President of the 
Council at Brussels, had done his 
best to hasten the troubles now 
close at hand. The town had 
hitherto been under the spiritual 
rule of Cambray ; and the appoint- 
ment of seventeen new idactenlen 
for the Netherlands, the Archbishop 
of Mechlin being the primate, was 
a measure which for many reasons 
was especially unpopular among the 
nobles. Granvelle entered the town 
on horseback, in solemn procession; 
but not a single representative of 
the great Flemish houses, or of the 
lignages of Mechlin, followed in his 
train. He was received by the 
clergy alone; and the remains of 
his palace are still pointed out, near 
the church of St. Peter, in which 
he is said to have fortified himself 
with iron doors and heavy oaken 
bars against any sudden attack of 
the people. Granvelle’s presence, 
however, did not prevent ketters 
and heretics of all sorts from making 
their appearance at Mechlin, Once 
or twice during the Kermis week, 
there were preachings on the road 
to Lierre, attended so numerously 
that the placards which denounced 
the new doctrines were put strictly 
into force, and many preachers and 
townsmen who had lapsed into 
kettery were burnt and hung on 
trees about Mechlin. One espe- 
cially, Jan Boots, called the ‘ Spoon- 
bill,” was looked upon as so great a 
martyr, that half a century later 
Lutherans used to come from all 
arts of Germany to visit the spot 
in the market-place on which he 
had been burnt, and to carry away 
particles of the earth as relics.* At 
fast came the deaths of Horn and 
Egmont, and the war broke out in 
earnest. Steel jack and iron pike 
became more and more frequent 
about Mechlin; and the warder on 
St. Rombald’s tower could - watch 
the march of many a ruyter’s com- 
pany, as their harness glittered in 
the sun, along the interlacing net- 


* Azevedo. 


+ Coxie had at this time two large palaces in Mechlin. 
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work of roads stretched out into 
the far distance, toward Antwerp, 
or Brussels, or Louvain. There was 
a small party in Mechlin who 
favoured the cause of William of 
Orange; and when, in 1572, his 
troops had advanced as far as Lou- 
vain, they found the means of com- 
municating with him, and of admit- 
ting him into Mechlin. Le Grand 
Taciturne remained there some 
days, to the exceeding cost and 
charges of the good town; and left 
a small body of troops to garrison 
it on his departure. Mechlin was 
fearfully punished for this visit. 
Alva himself appeared at its gates 
no long time after; and although 
the clergy of St. Rombald’s went to 
meet him with cross and banner, 
they could not at all succeed in 
altering his purpose. ‘ Mechlin’s 
Martyr’ was unable or unwilling to 
protect the town, as in the —_ 
when the English knight fought 
with the rib in his shield; and for 
three following days it was given up 
to the pillage of Alva’s troops; the 
Spaniards — those famous musque- 
teros whose weapons, as old Bran- 
tome declares, ‘ ctonnérent fort les 
Flamands quand ils les sentirent 
sonner & leurs oreilles’—having the 
precedence. They left so little for 
the Scottish and German merce- 
naries who came after, that even 
the doors and window-frames of the 
houses were carried off and de- 
stroyed by the soldiery. Among 
the two or three dwellings espe- 
cially protected was that of Michael 
Coxie, the painter, now of great age, 
and one of the boasts of Mechlin. 
His works, and particularly a copy 
of Van Eyck’s ‘ Mystic Lamb’ at 
Ghent, which remained in the 
Escurial until the wars of Napoleon, 
had greatly pleased Philip II., and 
an order had consequently been 
issued that all honour should be 
rendered to Coxie.t <A school of 
painters had arisen in Mechlin be- 
fore the troubles, who worked in 
distemper on the large canvasses 
then beginning to be used in the 
place of tapestries. Of these, Jan 


He had returned from 


Italy with great wealth, and had since been in the highest favour with both Spaniards 


and Flemings. 
cision,’ in the cathedral of St. Rombald, 


His best picture now to be seen in his native town is the ‘Circum- 
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Bol, and Lucas and Martin Valken- 
borg were the principal. They did 
not escape so happily as Coxie, and 
Jan Bol fled literally naked to Ant- 
werp. Another, and one whose 
name is perhaps more widely known, 
was scarcely less unfortunate. This 
was Dodoens, or Dodoneus, the 
botanist, whose studies had for 
many long years been followed 
among the broad meadows, the 
woods, and the wastes of heather 
that at this time surrounded Mcch- 
lin.* He lost everything, and after 
Alva’s departure took his melancholy 
way to Cologne, where he remained 
for some years in the service of the 
Emperor. The wealthiest burghers 
of Mechlin, not to mention the 
workmen of the guilds, were thus 
reduced to the utmost distress, and 
almost deprived of shelter. Many 
perished a te the winter, as all 
must have done had it not been for 
the assistance supplied to them by 
the towns of Antwerp and Brussels. 
The ‘Spanish fury,’ as Alva’s plun- 
der of Mechlin was afterwards 
called, excited so much _ horror 
among all parties, that it was one 
of the principal causes which led to 
his recal in the following year. 

But Alva’s return to Spain did 
not secure tranquillity to Mechlin. 
Among the many changes and 
chances of the war, the town passed 
again into the hands of the Orangists, 
and her greatest pride, the superb 
shrine of St. Rombald, covered with 
gold and jewels, was broken up and 
sent to Antwerp to assist in de- 
fraying the cost of new fortifications. 
The relics of the martyr, including 
his skull, with the mark of the as- 
sassin’s knife still visible on it, were 
scattered over the floor of the 
church, from which they were col- 
lected by two children, who stole 
into the building at nightfall after 
the soldiers had leftit. Afterwards, 
Don Juan, the victor of Lepanto, 
was received into the town, and 
Mechlin was once more reconciled 
to Philip, when in 1580 came upon 
it what is known as the ‘ English 
fury '—the taking of Mechlin by 
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Sir John Norris, not the least dis« 
tinguished of Elizabeth's captains, 
and leader of the company of 
English volunteers at this time in 
the pay of the States. The town 
had been slowly recovering from 
the plunder of Alva, when it had 
to undergo this second calamity. 
A vigorous defence was made in 
the streets, and many Franciscan 
and Carmelite monks were killed, 
pike in hand, by the English 
soldiery. Amongst them was 
brother Lupus, called the ‘ Wolf 
of Mechlin,’ whose exertions, to- 
gether with those of his colleague, 
Lucius, the ‘ Light of Brussels,’ had 
long been indefatigable against the 
cause of the Orangists. Spite of 
all however the town was taken; 
and Norris remained in it for some 
time, during which his troops ran- 
sacked it to the utmost. The bells 
and ironwork of the churches and 
religious houses were broken up and 
melted; and according to the his- 
torian Van Meteren, hundreds of 
monumental brasses were taken 
from the church pavements, and 
sent off to England. During the 
whole of those terrible wars, say 
the local chronicles, not a single 
town throughout the Low Countries 
suffered so greatly as Mechlin. 

The town never recovered its 
former importance. Albert and 
Isabella were received within it in 
great state; and during the whole 
of the next century it was busied in 
rebuilding its fallen houses, and re- 
pairing its many losses—witness the 
numerous buildings of this date 
which lift their quaint gables every- 
where along its streets. A new 
silver-gilt shrine, which it takes 
eighteen men to carry, was made 
for the relics of St. Rombald; 
Rubens decorated the church of 
St. John with the magnificent 
‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ and the 
chapel of the Fishmongers’ guild 
in Notre Dame with the well- 
known ‘ Miraculous Draught;’ and 
FayWherbe, his pupil, built a new 
church for the beguines, and sculp- 
tured many excellent figures for St. 


* Dodoneus was the first to describe botanically the ‘Ulex Europzus’—the 


golden furze before which Linnzus fell down in admiration. 


A good figure of the 


old botanist, with ruff and long beard, has been placed in the conservatory of the 
public gardens at Mechlin, where it looks out appropriately from between the broad 
leaves of the bananas and tropical creepers by which it is shaded, 
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Rombald’s. But it was no longer 
the stately Mechlin of the days of 
Margaret of Austria. It heard the 
later Flemish wars, but only at a 
distance. Marlborough passed 
through it without resistance, and 
our armies no doubt swore as ter- 
ribly at Mechlin as they did else- 
where. After the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, Louis XV. honoured the 
town with a visit, and as the sun 
was setting ascended to the top of 
St.Rombald’s tower; Solesubocciduo 
sol alter exoritur, says the inscrip- 
tion which still records the great 
event. Mechlin too added another 
title to the sancta, bellicosa, and 
ropria, by which she had so far 
‘ton distinguished. 
Lovanium doctis,-—gaudet Mechlinia 
stultis, 
runs the old Latin verse; and 
Mechlinia stulia, zotte Mechelen, 
was so called because once, when 
the moon was shining brightly on 
St. Rombald’s tower, the people 
mistook it for a fire, and hastened 
with their buckets to put it out. 
This maanbluscherey,‘moon-quench- 
ing’ is to be spoken gently of in 
Mechlin.* 

Such is the story of the old town: 
no uneventful one over which to 
dream as you wander beside the full, 
silent, flowing stream of the Dyle, 
withits yellow flags and broad-leaved 
water lilies, such as Hemling or 
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Van Eyck loved to paint, whilst 
the towers and spires of its many _ 
churches rise up against the golden 
flush of the sunset; or later, within 
the aisles of St. Rombald’s, when 
the glimmer from the tall windows 
‘teaches light to counterfeit a gloom,’ 
and the ray of a solitary lamp falls 
along the pavement from some dis- 
tant chapel, or touches the great 
silver shrine in which the relics of 
the Saxon saint repose above the 
high altar. Then, as the solemn 
notes of the organ float through the 
vaulted roofs, the plumes and scarlet 
mantles of the Knights of the Fleece, 
the grim figures of Charles of 
Burgundy, of his namesake the 
great Emperor, or of Philip, the 
‘murderer of Spain,’ rise once more 
‘in their habits as they lived,’ with 
all the eventful story of their stormy 
days. Mechlin is no longer in the 
midst of the stir and bustle of the 
world, and her streets are quiet 
enough now, except on the rare oc- 
easions when some old-fashioned 
Flemish ‘ cavaleade,’ or rarer still, 
the great jubilee of St. Rombald, 
recals the glories of her former state. 
But she has memories and relics for 
which many a more flourishing town 
might envy her, and Mechlinia pro- 
pria still holds not the least inte- 
resting place among the historical 
cities of Belgium. 
R. J. K. 


* On one occasion, when a company of players from Brussels were about to 





perform at Mechlin, it unfortunately happened that the first scene of their play 
represented a cottage, on the walls of which a broad theatrical moon ‘shone with a 
good grace.’ The people of Mechlin declared themselves gravely insulted ; there 
was a considerable disturbance, during which the benches and ornaments of the 
theatre were destroyed, and the next day the burgomaster insisted on the players 
leaving the town. 
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AN EXCURSION TO POINT MANABIQUE, 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By a Narvratist. 


bo MANABIQUE separates 

part of the Gulf of Amatique 
from that of Honduras; and is 
situated at the furthermost end of 
the Caribbean Sea, forming a portion 
of the district of St. Tomas of Gua- 
temala. 

In the first days of August, 1852, 
I hired a coal guayro (coasting 
vessel of eight or ten tons burden), 
and taking advantage of the land- 
breeze left the settlement of St. 
Tomas, and sailed pleasantly across 
the small but very beautiful bay of 
the same name. The day was 
splendid, but the heat oppres- 
sive, as the sun directed its burn- 
ing rays almost perpendicularly 
over us, and deluged us with caloric 
and light. "We soon passed the out- 
let of the romantic bay of ‘La 
Graciosa,’ along whose banks the 
tropical forest grows to the water’s 
edge, and mixes its evergreen foliage 
with the dark azure of the tranquil, 
lake-like sea. Some trees, such as 
the rhizophora, with its stilted roots, 
and the stiff-leaved avicenniz, their 
hanging branches washed by the 
rippling waves, often bore large 
heaps of delicious oysters. Numbers 
of small white egrets (herons) were 
perched, four or five together, on 
the high roots of the mangroves, 
and here and there a savacon (cau- 
croma), a sort of fishing-bird, with 
a wide, depressed bill, whose heavy, 
stupid, and mournful aspect con- 
trasted with the airy lightness of 
the egrets, stood, with head drawn 
up between its shoulders, under the 
shade of a conocarpus. The whole 
scene was one of repose and solitary 
grandeur. The shore-vegetation 
makes room, further inland, to a 
heterogeneous forest of a quite dif- 
ferent nature, high above which 
may occasionally be seen the tufted 
top of the elegant cocoa-trees. 

The manatus, or sea-cow, a kind 
of whale, which pastures on the sea- 
weed prairies as do cattle on our 
grassy meadows, is ooeey to be 
met with in the bay of La Graciosa, 
and often ascends to a considerable 
distance into the small rivers which 
flow into the bay of St. Tomas. 


This animal was well known to the 
ancient buccaneers at the time these 
waters acquired the name of 
‘Pirates’ Lagoon,’ under which 
they are to be found marked down 
on all the older maps of Central 
America. 

We followed the whole coast, 
close to land, from Hospital Point 
to the extreme western angle of Cape 
Manabique, the deafening and shrill 
pipings of the cicadas being now 
and then relieved by the hoarse, 
wild screams of the long-tailed 
macaws, which in small families 
were feeding on the fruits of the 
different kinds of trees. Sometimes 
also the loud cooing of some species 
of dove, or the barking song of a 
cuckoo, proceeding from the deep 
recesses of the impenetrable virgin 
forest, fell agreeably on our ears. 

Night overtook us, and we spread 
our couches on deck. We sailed 
silently along, but I could not sleep. 
It was'a fine, calm, warm, tropical 
moonlight night, such as those who 
have never witnessed cannot picture 
to themselves. Behind, a little to 
the east, I could distinguish, high 
against the sky, although many 
miles distant, the mountains of 
Omoa in Honduras, capped by 
light, silvery clouds; and to the 
west, the dark and bolder outline 
of Vera Paz. The rays of the moon 
were reflected with dazzling bril- 
liancy from every little wave; and 
even Venus, shining with planetary 
glory, cast over the surface of the 
ocean a long streak of soft, glimmer- 
ing light. I lay and gazed, and was 
in ecstasies at Nature’s pictures, 
until sleep crept slowly over me, 
and then I dreamed of other lands, 
less beautiful indeed, but not less 
dear—of lands where, though the 
bitter. winds and chilly fogs may 
freeze the body, the warm affections 
cast their genial influence on the 
frost-bitten heart, and awaken in it 
the dormant faculties of hope, love, 
and friendship. 

Next morning we anchored inside 
Point Manabique, lest our small 
craft should be cast ashore by the 
sea-breeze, which blows here daily 
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with considerable violence from the 
north-west, as also to be out of 
reach of the strong marine current 
which runs along the whole outer 
coast of Cape Three-Points from 
north to south. This stream is 
caused by a portion of the great 
Gulf-stream, which, meeting the 
coast of Yucatan, defiles in an 
opposite direction, and, after sweep- 
ing along the shores of the Republic 
of Honduras, returns into the gene- 
ral current somewhere about Cape 
Graciosa Dios. 

The low beach rendered landing 
an easy task, and we were soon in 
the rancho of an old and ugly her- 
culean negro, known in the country 
far and wide by the name of ‘ Tata 
Puss.’ This singular specimen of 
mortality is an unique human in- 
habitant of that part of the coast, 
and has lived there for many years, 
feeding on fish and wild fruits. He 
had the care of an immense heap of 
cocoa-nuts, destined for a merchant 
from Belize, and was mounting 
guard before his treasure with a 
rusty old sword and a ridiculous 
air of self-importance. We had a 
brief discussion with him before he 
would allow us to land on his do- 
main; he even shammed showing 
signs of fight, but a glass of aqua 
ardiente and the promise of an old 
shirt to cover his black nakedness, 
soon put us in his good graces. I 
was not a little surprised by hearing 
him address me in broken English ; 
and on inquiry, I discovered that 
he had in his younger days served 
as a sailor in the British navy, and 
had actually been engaged at the 
battle of Trafalgar. I was much 
amused by his telling me, striking 
his breast violently, ‘Me gentleman- 
buckra; me Englishman; me no 
Spaniard; me no Carib; me no 
nigger; me true-born English gen- 
tleman.’ 

It was the most curious specimen 
of an English gentleman I ever met 
with, as, soon after, he boasted of 
having eaten his own mother, and 
of having murdered a whole famil 
of natives who had settled in his 
neighbourhood. He was all over 
scars, received in fights and quarrels 
with the inhabitants of the nearest 
settlements; and, being covered 
with vermin, was certainly a most 
disgusting object. It made me feel 
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ueer when I looked at him and 
thought that ‘all men are brothers.’ 

Point Manabique is a long, nar- 
row slip of land, which has doubt- 
less been gradually formed by de- 
posits from the rivers Mantagua 
and San Francisco, subsequently 
thrown up by the action of the 
waves. The soil of this territory is 
low and marshy, the outer or ex- 
treme edge alone being sandy. It 
is cut up by numerous brackish or 
fresh-water creeks and lagoons, in 
which wonderfully large crocodiles 


_ may be seen basking in the sun, or 


standing side by side along the 
banks like a long row of soldiers. 
These take to the water when ap- 
proached, and are not to be feared 
when out of the water during day- 
time. The quite exterior beach, or 
that portion on which rises and falls 
the insignificant tide of those seas, 
is flat, can, and tenanted only by 
some species of running crabs 
(grapsus), whose velocity when 
making a desperate rush for the 
water or for their burrows, demands 
no slight agility on the part of the 
naturalist, who has to scamper after 
them in order to cut off their re- 
treat. Shells, sea-weed, and coral 
are very scarce. This sandy beach 
is backed by the primeval forest, 
which is generally preceded by an 
arid, slightly ciel narrow zone, 
clothed by a low, stunted vegeta- 
tion of grasses, among which are to 
be found a few trailing plants, and 
where Cassytha filiformis, so nearly 
allied to the common dodder, grows 
in profusion. The sandy portion of 
Point Manabique is the only prac- 
ticable route for a pedestrian tra- 
veller, as the forest is a horrible, 
black and pestilential swamp, into 
which it is very dangerous to pene- 
trate. 

I walked on for many miles, 
taking occasional peeps into the 
thicket where it was not too dense 
to intercept my passage. The woods 
were formed of trees of very nume- 
rous kinds, growing sporadically, 
and without anything Fike a social 
species, Here were seen, next to 
one another, Achra sapota, with its 
sweet but rather insipid fruit; 
Spondias or Jobo; Mammea, or 
South American apricot; Justicia, 
with its purple blossoms; Santa 
Maria; Anona muricata, whose 
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agreeably acid pulp is spoiled by a 
flavour of turpentine; Sideroxylon ; 
Bombax ; Eremodendron, or leibas, 
the giants of the forest; Achras 
sapotilla, from whose branches hung, 
often by hundreds, the curious pen- 
dulous nests of the orioles; ma- 
hogany, a noble tree; and many 
species of palms, some of gigantic 
size, others mere dwarfs. One 
very beautiful tree-fern, with most 
delicately pinnated fronds, also 

ew here. On the margin of the 
forest, in open spaces, might be 
admired the white flowers of Kime- 
nia, whose smell the botanist Jac- 

uin calls with truth ‘ suavissimo ;’ 

the Portlandia, with its fine tubular 
corolla; Echites biflora, and many 
others. Lianas, or vines, varying 
in size from that of a quill to that 
of a man’s leg, hang and twine 
everywhere, and are tenanted by 
numerous monkeys and squirrels, 
and though beautiful to look on, 
are certainly very great plagues, 
obstructing the progress of the tra- 
veller, whose excursion is already 
no easy matter in the midst of 
large mouldering trunks of trees, 
eons snakes, stinging ants, and 

oggy ground. The only really use- 
ful species of Liana is the Vitis In- 
dica, from whose stem, cut through, 
there flows out rapidly a conside- 
rable quantity of cool, tasteless, 
but very refreshing sap. It is 
common in this district, and easily 
recognised by its rough brownish 
bark. 

On the way, I killed with my 
hunting-knife, or machetta, a pretty 
coendu or long-tailed porcupine, 
most likely the Hoitzlacuatzin of 
the old Spanish historian, Hernan- 
dez. It stood immovable on the 
branch of a large shrub near the 
water, and did not attempt to es- 
eape. The size of the animal was 
that of arabbit ; its spines were very 
short, of a fine straw colour, tipped 
with black. 

After walking for some miles in 
the burning sand, I reached the 
dwelling of a young Englishman, a 
Mr. Stevens, who had the direction 
of the gathering of cocoa-nuts on 
the whole territory of Manabique, 
for which purpose he employed a 
small gang of Spaniards, Saison, 
Zambos, Indians, Llandinos, &e., 
the greater number criminals, who 
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had escaped from the pursuit of 
justice by taking refuge in these 
solitudes. Above 150,000 cocoa- 
nuts are annually collected here. 
The life of Mr. Stevens is most 
arduous. He has to traverse, on 
foot, long tracts of untrodden forest, 
and to paddle alone, in sinall leaky 
canoes, along the coast; he is ex- 
posed to the assaults of his lawless 
workmen, to the attacks of wild 
animals, and to the continual bites 
and stings of numerous species of 
insects. Add to this the absolute 
want of society, of books, of papers, 
of letters, the danger of fever, the 
absence of medical help, and it will 
be easy to imagine the energy re- 
quired to lead such a life, and the 
pleasure with which he offered me 
such kind hospitality as his palm- 
covered ‘ casa’ could afford. 

I rested here for a few hours, 
and having made a repast on some 
fresh peccary, or wild hog of the 
country, aa some tortillas, quite 
hot from the ashes, 1 bagged a few 
roasted plantains and resumed m 
SS The habitation y 
eft stands on or near to the spot 
marked down on the older maps as 
San Gill de buona vista; it was 
here the first Spanish settlement in 
this country was established. No 
traces whatever of its existence are 
to be found at this day. 

The beach, from this point 
onwards, presents a monotonous 
and dismal aspect; it is flat and 
sandy, and shows few signs of life. 
Now and then a brown pelican, 
flying heavily over the boundless 
ocean, or resting on some wave and 
looking like a distant canoe, or a 
bird of prey soaring high above the 
neighbouring forest, or a few small 
sandpipers trotting along the pools, 
are the only moving things which 
divert the stranger’s attention from 
the mournfully numerous remains 
of wrecks which are strewn along 
the whole of this inhospitable coast. 

I travelled on for many miles, 
until, tired and sorrowful at heart, 
I sat me down on a prostrate palm- 
tree. Around me lay scattered the 
cut masts of some large merchant- 
men, with fragments of rope and 
iron-work still attached to them, 
broken barrels, boards, honey- 
combed by the navy-worm, frag- 
ments of boats, loose oars, and even 
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clothes-trunks, and water-worn ar- 
ticles of toilet. It was a melancholy 
picture of desolation. Before me 
was spread, far and wide, the ex- 
panse of the ocean; not a sail was 
on it, not a speck blemished its im- 
mensity. Behind me stood the 
dark and gloomy forest, from whose 
shade echoed neither the song of the 
bird nor the chirp of the inseet ; 
all around me was vast and silent ; 
it seemed as if I had left this merry 
world of ours and had alighted on 
some abandoned or fallen planet ; I 
felt so small, so weak, such an atom 
in creation at this moment! I was 
the only human inhabitant of this 
coast, the only lord of this domain ; 
I reigned, as it were, over the 
death of nature, and yet I felt meek 
and had no pride about me. For 
the first time during my travels I 
was lonely; I wished some one were 
with me. I longed to be else- 
where; my imagination, exalted by 
the effects of my long exposure to 
the = sun, would have its own 
way. saw the noble vessel, to 
which had belonged yon broken 
spars, drifting on the stormy sea; 
i saw it overtaken by the hurricane; 
I saw the drowning mariner cling- 
ing to it till he dropped into eter- 
nity; I heard the distant wailing 
of the mother for her son, who had 
never returned from sea, and the 
gnashing of the teeth of the greedy 
sharks, as they tore to pieces the 
lacerated body. And then the 
woods around me disappeared and 
were replaced by fields of waving 
wheat, and the desert ocean was 
covered by the white sails of plea- 
sure-boats, and I heard the sweet 
music brought to me by the even- 
ing breeze. The scene was beauti- 
ful and full of life, and I felt happy. 
How much longer I continued my 
reverie I know not, but I was sud- 
denly brought back to my real 
situation by the distant rumbling 
of thunder. 

There was I, thousands of miles 
from home and friends, half-savage 
and half-civilized ; my feet and legs 
were bleeding, for I had worn out 
my last pair of moeassins two 
months before, and had now to 
walk bare-footed ; an old red poncho 
was slung across my shoulders; the 
rags of my tattered trousers flut- 
tered in the wind; the skeleton of 
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a@ Panama hat scarce hid my un- 
combed hair; my faithful rifle lay 
on my knees. Could this be I? 
No, it was the spirit of a naturalist. 

Strange sounds now began to 
issue from the. woods; the waves 
roared on the beach; the storm 
was rising fast, and night was 
coming on. I felt singularly excited. 
I laughed, and shouted aloud, for I 
was free, and a sense of unrestrained 
liberty, indefinably pleasant, buoyed 
up my hopes and energies. I looked 
around me for shelter from the 
storm, which was increasing rapidly. 
By a wonderful chance, I discovered 
at some distance an abandoned 
rancho. A walk of a few minutes 
brought me to it. Cocoa-nut 
gatherers had built this temporary 
shed some months previous ; 1t con- 
sisted of sticks planted as ,’s into 
the ground, covered with faif-de. 
cayed leaves of the manaco palm. 
It was open at both extremities, 
and so low that I had to creep into 
it on hands and knees. 

I lighted a pipe, and stretched 
myself on the threshold of my wild 
home, listening to the distant sound 
of the rain, which was pouring in 
cataracts over the forest, with con- 
stantly increasing tropical violence 
as it neared me. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of minute sand- 
flies (simulium), the true mosquito 
of the inhabitants of Guatemala, 
did not allow a moment’s respite 
from their attacks. Swarms of them 
assaulted me on all sides, and made 
me half frantie with their painful 
bites, and by getting constantly into 
my eyes, nose, and mouth. This 
plague alone would be sufficient to 
render the country uninhabitable to 
any white-skinned man. 

Darkness came on. I was soon 
in the midst of the storm, and was 
reluctantly forced to creep into the 
rancho. The rain battered down 
with inconceivable violence. Flash 
after flash of the most vivid light- 
ning rent the black sky, peal after 
peal of the most terrific thunder 
deafened the ear and drowned the 
loud roaring of the rolling waves, 
as one after another they broke, in 
long phosphorescent streaks of lurid 
light, upon the beach. The wind 
was blowing a ‘chubasco,’ or stiff 
gale. I was wet through in less 
than five minutes, and felt chilly 
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and weary. Now did I think with 
regret of the quiet pleasures of the 
comfortable fireside of home, around 
which, of a wintry evening, I was 
wont to sit with those I loved. 
All was now gloomy, beth night 
and my yet darker thoughts. .... 
The thunder, however, gradually 
ceased, but the rain fell heavily for 
some time longer. Then, forashort 
while nothing was heard but the 
dripping of water from the leaves 
of the forest-trees, and the hoarse 
voice of the billows. One by one, 
the stars peeped out from behind 
the receding curtain which had 
veiled them. I also ventured out 
of my retreat and lay myself on the 
sandy beach to eat my supper, for 
I dared not sleep, through fear of 
being picked up by some roving 
jaguar or alligator. I was absorbed 
in reflection, when suddenly I per- 
ceived out at sea, within about half- 
a-mile off the coast, a large black 
mass advancing towards me. I 
strained my eyes to pierce the 
darkness which omental me from 
it, and clearly discerned a small 
light, or lantern, moving regularly 
up and down. I knew by this that 
it must. be some ship sailing fast 
to destruction. Without losing a 
minute, I set fire to the rancho, 
and in a few seconds a column 
of flame was towering high up 
in the air, and casting a ray of 
light through the surrounding wil- 
derness. My signal was perceived, 
and the vessel soon tacked out of 
sight. Many ships have of late 
years been lost on this coast; 
among others, two Belgian vessels, 
the Constant and the Dyle. I have 
no doubt the cause of these disasters 
is the action of the marine current 
before mentioned, and which is not 
marked upon the nautical maps in 
general use among seamen. 

The coast, being very low, can- 
not be seen from any distance 
during the night, and although 
exact observations of latitude and 
longitude may have been taken 
during the day previous, the stream 
causes an unexpected deviation 
from the point steered for, and 
when at last the danger is appa- 
rent, especially if the north-west 
wind should chance to blow, the 
saving of the vessel is hopeless. 
When I returned to St. Tomas, I 
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found there the bark Progrés, from 
Antwerp. The captain had noticed 
my signal, and by the use of his 
glass distinguished me; he had 
come to the conclusion that I was 
one of the native Caribs camping 
out for the night. I had never- 
theless preserved him from certain 
destruction. I heaped up some 
wood on the fire, and determinin 
on taking a few hours of repose, 
cocked my pistols, rolled myself u 
in my blanket, and lay down. 
had reckoned without the sand-flies 
and nocturnal sounds. Everythin 
at first was still. The beautif 
red, green, and yellow fire-flies 
were flitting by thousands through 
the air. Gradually a sort of hum- 
ming sound reached my ear, pro- 
ceeding from the depths of the 
forest. It swelled and waxed louder 
and louder as it seemed to approach 
me. Ten minutes more and I was 
in the midst of the most infernal 
concert that ever fell on human ears. 
The din and uproar were astound- 
ing. Thousands of tree-frogs occu- 
pied every tree in my vicinity, and 
probably for a hundred miles around 
me numbers of enormous toads of 
various species were crawling every- 
where ; geckos (a species of lizard) 
glided invisibly over my face and 
body ; innumerable swarms of eric- 
kets, grasshoppers, and cicadas co- 
vered every plant in the Manabique 
territory. AR these creatures seemed 
striving to outdo the others in the 
roduction of unearthly sounds. 
t was one immense accumulation 
of singular and inharmonious noises 
—of croakings, pipings, bellowings, 
stridulations,saw- Sanpeninaneiiie: 
ings, squeakings, chatterings. Ima- 
gine to yourself a million of voices 
raised simultaneously, with every 
variety of intonation and with un- 
ceasing perseverance, and you still 
have but a weak idea of the discord 
which that night drove sleep from 
my couch. From time to time the 
shrill ery of some night-bird startled 
me as it silently hovered over me, 
and several times I distinctly heard 
the roar of a jaguar, roaming along 
the beach in search of the large 
turtles which at this season come 
to. spawn in the dry sand. Hosts 
of sand-flies and mosquitoes as- 
saulted me all night, and irritated 
me by the hopelessness of Setting 
ppv2 
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id of them; scratching and slap- 
ping were of no avail, as those I 
thus destroyed with a sort of sa- 
vage satisfaction were immediately 
replaced by new myriads. At last 
the long wished-for dawn appeared, 
and the sun rose rapidly above the 
horizon. The howling monkeys 
saluted its presence by a terrific 
chorus, which echoed far and wide 
through the solitary woods, and 
crowned the wonderful vocal per- 
formances of this memorable night. 
Having dozed for a brief period, 
I determined on taking a short 
hunt in the woods. After scram- 
bling for some hours through a 
dense thicket, in which I kept a 
sharp look-out for snakes, I was 
lucky enough to shoot a large black 
ape and a peccary, or wild hog. I 
returned to the beach with a por- 
tion of my game, and, kindling a 
fire, barbacued my breakfast, and 
ate it with a relish unknown to 
those who have never led a hunter’s 
life. In the forenoon I reached the 
mouth of the Rio San Francisco, 
and finding it impossible to cross 
it without following up its banks 
for an unknown distance through a 
compact wall of prickly trees, I re- 
solved on returning to Mr. Stevens’s 
dwelling. Towards two o’clock in 
the evening I discerned a canoe, 
loaded with cocoa-nuts and manned 
by four Lladinos, sailing within 
two hundred yards of the coast. I 
called out to them to come and 
take me up, which they did. These 
men, with their dark uncombed 
hair hanging on their shoulders, 
black eyes, and brown sunburnt 
complexions, were clad in ragged 
shirts, and armed with the machetta 
and pistol, and formed a picturesque 
though piratical-looking crew. I 
was soon sound asleep at the top of 
the cocoa-nuts, rocking roughly on 
the waves, which were running 
high from the effects of the last 
night’s storm. This nap was very 
nigh costing me my life, for on 
awaking I found that the men had 
picked up a small bottle of alcohol 
which I carried with me for the 
purpose of preserving objects of 
natural Inistory, and, having taken 
it for rum, had emptied it down 
their throats. The consequence 
was that they. were in a state of 
fearful intoxication. They positively 
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refused to steer the boat, to paddle, 
or to take down sail, and our small 
craftwas in risk every secondof being 
swamped or capsized by the break- 
ing of the sea. Seeing the im- 
minence of the danger, I took hold 
of the rudder so as to keep before 
the wind, when one of the ruffians 
came up to me, cursing in Spanish, 
and told me he was captain, and 
would allow of no one interfering 
with the management of his canoe, 
I refused to relinquish my seat, on 
which he drew his machetta, and 
brandishing it furiously was avout 
to strike me with it when [ picked 
up an oar which lay next to me 
and, knocking him over, averted 
the danger; I then drew my pistol, 
and declared I would shoot the first 
man who dared to move. This intimi- 
dated them, and we now sailed on 
rapidly, reaching our destination 
before nightfall. 

I passed a week under Mr. Ste- 
vens's hospitable roof, making daily 
excursions into the neighbouring 
forest for the purpose of studying 
the plants and animals of this region. 
Among the latter 1 found many 
which [ had never met with before. 
The largest quadruped which lives 
here is the dauta, or tapir; it is 
frequently seen on the banks of the 
Rio San Francisco, and on all the 
rivers which fall into the Golbete 
and lake of Isabel. It attains the 
size of a small cow, but is inoffensive 
if unmolested, and of so timid a 
nature that it is seldom met with 
during the day. Its habits are 
nocturnal, solitary, and semi-amphi- 
bious ; its flesh is very good. Some 
wecks later, when visiting the maho- 
gany works at the head of the Rio 
San Marcos (at the foot of the 
mountains of San Gile), I was 
roaming in the forest, within half a 
mile of the camp, with no other 
weapon than my machetta and a 
butterfly net. The foliage was very 
dense, and the shade so great that 
it verged upon darkness. Lifting 
my head, 1 beheld before me a 
large black animal, sitting on its 
haunches, and watching me atten- 
tively. It was not above five-and- 
twenty yards off. Istopped short, 


‘and tried to distinguish its shape. 


My first impression was that it was 
a large bear. I was afraid to run 
from it, as it might have pursued 
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me; so there I stood and there sat 
the beast for at least five long 
minutes. At last I called out 
‘Booh!’ whereupon it moved its 
head, but that was all. I now 
began to think of the stories the 
Indians had told me of a mysterious 
‘man of the woods’ (hombre de la 
montana) which dwelt in these soli- 
tudes, and I really began to feel 
uncomfortable. I determined that I 
never would wander into the forest 
again without fire-arms. I‘ boohed’ 
again and again, but my man of the 
woods did not seem disposed either 
to attack me or to flee. As a last 
resource I threw my hunting-knife 
towards it, when it suddenly rose 
and took to its legs, dashing furiously 
through the tangled vegetation, to 
my no small gratification. I now 
saw that the animal was a tapir, and 
laughed at my own cowardice. I 
do not know which was the more 
seared of the two, but I hope I 
shall never again, when unarmed, 
meet another such great black fellow 
sitting on its haunches, in such 
ominous guise as this. 

The jaguar (tigre of the natives) 
is very common on the Manabique 
territory ; its foot-tracks are to be 
seen everywhere. It seldom attacks 
man during the day, unless wounded, 
and can be driven off at night by 
keeping up a fire, which it dares 
not approach. This animal attains 
a large size, and is very destructive 
to horses and cattle in the mahogany 
works. It howls dreadfully. The 
puma (lion of the inhabitants), al- 
though a fierce and ravenous animal, 
is less to be feared than the jaguar ; 
it is generally found lurking upon 
the branches of the larger forest 
trees, and feeds principally on mon- 
keys and peccaries. It is equally 
common with the jaguar. It mews 
like a cat, but much louder. 

Peccaries (coche de monte), known 
in British Honduras by the name of 
Warry, are saieediedie numerous. 
They resemble the common hog in 
appearance, and are fond of wallow- 
ing in the mud. Two species of 
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them are found here: the one lives 
in herds, consisting often of from 
two to three hundred individuals ; 
the other is found solitary or in 
airs. The gregarious peccary is 
fierce and dangerous. When tra- 
velling through the woods, they can 
be heard at a great distance by the 
pm of their teeth, and the 
unter then gets up into a tree, and 
awaits their passage to procure his 
supply of fresh meat. ‘The flesh of 
the peccary is agreeable, but the 
dorsal glands, which secrete a foetid 
humor, must be cut out imme- 
diately after death, for if this be 
neglected, in the space of half an 
hour the meat is unfit to be eaten. 

The agouti (¢apesquintl) and the 
tailless rabbit live in hollow trees, 
and are good food. They can be 
caught in the same manner as an 
opossum. 

A fine species of deer is often met 
with, generally in pairs, in the less 
dense portions of the forest. I have 
shot in one morning’s hunt, and 
without dogs, as many as eight of 
them. 

The coati (pissote) lives in large 
herds, but it is difficult to kill, on 
account of its habit of keeping on 
the side of trees opposite to the 
hunter. Its size is that of a rac- 
coon. It is extremely agile, and 
holds its food between its a 
like a bear. 

Squirrels (cornejos) of many kinds 
abound ; some of these live sociably 
in large numbers, and are reco- 
gnisable by a peculiar grunt, which 
they utter frequently. 

The sloth and the ant-eater are 
scarce animals, but monkeys of many 
species are to be seen everywhere 
Eemnahinet this district. It is 
pleasing to behold their extraordi- 
nary agility when in a state of 
nature. The larger sorts are eaten 
by all the inhabitants of Central 
America, Monkey-meat is rather 
lean, but it is tender and well- 
flavoured, and prejudice alone can 
rebel against its use. 

J. M. D. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S MINOR POEMS.* 


HAKSPEARE may be justly 

termed our great national poet. 
His mind is moulded in that tho- 
roughly practical form which is sup- 
posed to be the normal type of the 
Anglo-Saxon character; and in 
offering him our homage, we are 
only paying a delicate compliment 
to ourselves. We are therefore 
never tired of reading, quoting, and 
criticising him. Such is the mul- 
titude of his worshippers, that he 
has been almost hidden behind the 
cloud of incense which they have 
raised to hishonour. Every line he 
ever wrote, every incident of his 
life, has been sought out with the 
avidity and perseverance ofa lawyer 
searching for evidence to establish 
his client's title to a valuable estate. 
But where is the general reader to 
look for the fruit of all this painful 
investigation? In heavy tomes, so 
mixed up with conjectures, com- 
ments, disquisitions, and original 
documents, that the attempt to dis- 
entangle the facts from the extra- 
neous matter with which they are 
interwoven, and to obtain a clear 
view of the general bearing of the 
whole, is itself an intellectual work 
requiring more time and labour 
than most people are willing to 
afford to aotine but their own 
peculiar business. 

The volume whose title we have 
placed at the foot of the page, and 
which forms one of Zhe Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets, is the 
first effective attempt which we 
have seen to render popular, in the 
best sense of the oak. a most in- 
teresting portion of the great poet's 
works. In the execution of this 
task, Mr. Bell has taken great pains 
to obtain a really correct text, justly 
conceiving this to be the most im- 
portant part of his labours. 

The many careful notes in which 
pear of various readings are 

iscussed, show that he has tho- 
roughly studied and collated the 
earlier editions, in many cases re- 
storing original readings which had 
been unnecessarily disturbed by 
Malone. In introducing a rational 


and correct punctuation, he has 
effected an object the importance 
of which to the reader’s comfort can 
scarcely be overrated. In his in- 
troduction prefixed to each poem, 
he has placed in a remarkably clear 
point of view all that has been dis- 
covered respecting the circum- 
stances of its production and the 
date of its publication. Dr. John- 
son has recommended that Shak- 
speare should be read without note 
or comment, and if the reader be 
obliged to turn to the end of the 
volume, and to search for the ex- 
planation of a word or passage in a 
glossary or laborious commentary, 
loaded with illustrations from con- 
temporaneous works, like Gabriel 
Harvey's Hunts up, or Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, his advice is ex- 
cellent. It is better to pass on with 
an imperfect apprehension of the 
meaning of a word or passage, than 
to break the thread of the interest 
by entering upon a new field of 
speculation at every line. But 
in this edition the reader is not 
reduced to the necessity of choos- 
ing either alternative. In the 
glossarial notes at the foot of the 
sage the present editor has studied 
Secale and thus a single glance 
enables the reader to understand 
any obsolete word or phrase which 
mayoccur. Mr. Bell has also adopted 
anew and, as appears to us, an ex- 
cellent system of criticism, in almost 
entirely confining his illustrations to 
the quotation of parallel passages 
from Shakspeare’s plays; thus 
making the poet ina great measure 
his own commentator. 

But the memoir prefixed to this 
collection is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult, if not the most important 
part of the editor’s labours; and 
we are bound to say that Mr. Bell 
gives the clearest and most read- 
able account of the poet’s life which 
we have yet seen. e has not only 
collected all the known facts, and 
carefully separated them from the 


plausible but delusive conjectures 


with which they had been overlaid, 
but he has pointed out some new 
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and interesting particulars which 
strange to say, had been over- 
looked by former biographers. Such 
is the importance of a minute 
comparison of dates. Among these 
is the curious fact that it was upon 
his poems that Shakspeare’s title to 
fame was supposed by his contem- 
poraries to rest, even long after 
some of his finest plays had been 
produced. This fact is mentioned 
in the memoir; but it is more fully 
brought out in the introduction to 
the Venus and Adonis, from which 
we shall therefore quote: 


Numerous contemporary allusions 
testify the popularity which immediately 
attended the publication of Venus and 
Adonis and The Rape of Luerece; and 
there can be no doubt that, whatever 
success Shakspeare’s early dramatic 
productions obtained, his fame was 
founded in the first instance upon these 
pieces. The sweetness of the verse was 
specially commended, and Meres, in his 

Vit's Treasury, 1598, says that ‘as the 
soul of Euphorbus was thought to live 
in Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul 
of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakspeare. Witness his Venus 
and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred 
sonnets among his private friends.’ In 
1598, Shakspeare had produced fifteen 
or sixteen plays; yet we here find him 
chiefly applauded for the minor poems 
he had given to the press, and not for 
the works he had contributed to the 
theatre, five of which had then been 
printed. It is evident, therefore, that 
he enjoyed a high reputation with the 
reading public for these Ovidian exer- 
cises, before his great claims as a dramatic 
writer were fully recognised. We have 
additional proof of this in the fact noted 
by Malone—that ‘in thirteen years after 
their appearance, six impressions of each 
of them were printed; while in nearly 
the same period his Romeo and Juliet 
(one of his most popular plays) passed 
only twice through the press.’ 


When even the little relating to 
the poet’s life which the vast amount 
of industry exerted in the search 
has brought to light is clearly 
and correctly narrated, as in this 
memoir, how intelligible and in- 
structive is the story which it tells! 
The reader will pardon our recalling 
a few of the eliine incidents to his 
recollection. 

Shakspeare’s father is an opu- 
lent farmer in Warwickshire; but 
making too much haste to be rich, 
and entering into various specula- 
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tions, he is ultimately reduced to 
comparative poverty. Thus obliged 
to take up a lower position than that 
to which his fermer expectations 
seemed to entitle him, ma involved 
perhaps in some indiscretion which 
added to the painfulness of his 
situation among his fellow-towns- 
men, the youthful poet, at the age 
of twenty, betakes himself to Lon- 
don, the great mart for ability. 

Mr. Bell conjectures, with much 
appearance of probability, that the 
Venus and Adonis was written be- 
fore he had left Stratford. Itis pos- 
sible that some of the players, in 
the course of one of their provincial 
tours, had become acquainted with 
his powers through this poem; and 
that thus, on his arrival in London, 
he found a ready access to the 
theatre. 

The tradition that his first em- 
pons was holding gentlemen's 
1orses at the door of the playhouse, 
has all the air of the depreciatory 
gossip of some envious rival. Its 
existenceshows however thatthe post 
he occupied was at first not very 
exalted. From the moment that he 
was thus placed in a scene where 
his talents could make themselves 
felt, his rise was steady and pro- 
gressive. His early employment 
of adapting for the stage the imper- 
fect productions of men of inferior 
— or industry, is indicative of 
1is practical turn of mind. And 
indeed there can be little doubt that 
this same inestimable quality, which 
forms the basis of his character, and 
imparts to his writings their pecu- 
liar fascination, would have ensured 
his success, even had he completed 
his apprenticeship to the Stratford 
butcher, and exercised his talents 
in supplying his native town with 
beef and mutton. What an escape 
has the world had! How nearly 
was it deprived of works which have 
afforded gratification and instruc- 
tion of the very highest order to 
thousands, and whose influence in 
forming our national literature can 
hardly be over-estimated! How 
commented the series of trifling 
circumstances which converted the 
son of an opulent Warwickshire 
farmer into a starving player, the 
necessary condition of his becoming 
the great instructor of generations 
of his countrymen! At this time 
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Cecil was plotting and Bacon phi- 
losophizing; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether Shakspeare was 
not doing a work productive of 
effects as important to mankind as 
the wily statesman, or even the 
great founder of the modern philo- 


"= , 
is mind was of that high order 
which never suffers itself to be 
dazzled by the imagination, or 
diverted from the practical business 
of the hour. Like Scott, he appears 
to have considered literary fame 
as subsidiary to an object which 
was of more importance to him- 
self though not to others, that of 
securing an independence; and no 
sooner had he realized the means of 
returning with honour and dignity 
to his native village, than he quitted 
the scene of his literary triumphs. In 
the latter years of his life the great 
et showed himself no less shrewd 
in conducting his pecuniary affairs 
than in observing and depicting the 
various phases of character; and he 
now comes out in the character of 
a practical agriculturist, buying 
lands, taking leases, superintending 
his farms, and carrying on law-suits 
arising from the sale of their pro- 
duce. 

Still, as Mr. Bell has for the first 
time pointed out, he maintained a 
certain connexion with literature and 
the stage. It was in the retirement of 
the country, and in the intervals of 
rural occupation, that the most 
thoughtful of his plays, the Lear, 
Macbeth, Julius Ceasar, Tempest, 
and others, were produced, at about 
the rate of two for every year. 
These wondrous creations of the 
human mind, which so completely 
possess themselves of our imagi- 
nation that in their presence reason 
abdicates her office, and refuses to 
correct the wild excesses of fancy, 
were probably thrown off (for Shak. 
_— wrote quickly and without 
blotting his paper) to obtain the 
means of adding an outlying field to 
his farm, and of buying a score of 
ewes at Stamford-fair to stock it. 

It is pleasing to find that, in the 
course of a life spent in scenes which 
were, at that time at least, not 

enerally conducive to high moral 
eeling, his straightforward honesty 
should have been the trait in his 
character which has been singled 
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out by a contemporary to record. 
Chettle the bookseller, in the preface 
to a work published by him in 1592, 
thus makes the amende honorable 
for some envious and malignant in- 
sinuations which had appeared in a 
tract by Green, brought out by him 
in the previous year. ‘ Besides, 
divers of worship have reported 
his (Shakspeare’s) uprightness of 
dealing, which argues his honesty.’ 
This ‘uprightness of dealing’ appears 
to us to be one phase of that practical 
good sense which, as we have before 
observed, is the foundation even of 
his literary excellence. But it must 
not be supposed that in this keen 
appreciation of the value of material 
wealth the claims of friendship and 
hospitality were neglected. In his 
prosperity he was fond of assembling 
around him, in his comfortable home 
at Stratford, the friends whom he 
had known in the days of his 
struggles in London. We can 
fancy the hilarity of a select supper- 
party presided over by Shakspeare, 
with Ben Jonson on his right and 
Drayton on his left, and the gusto 
with which he must have enjoyed 
the sparkling wit of such a company 
after having associated for months 
with his farming friends—excellent 
persons no doubt, but whose ‘ con- 
versation was of bullocks and fat 
cattle.’ At one of these brilliant 
réunions, when recovering from an 
illness, he appears to have indulged 
somewhat too freely in the plea- 
sures of the table. He suffered 
a relapse, and died at his house 
called New Place, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. 

There is nothing to make it im- 
probable, @ priori, that literary men 
of great abilities should realize large 
fortunes. But there is so sad an 
uniformity of wretchedness in the 
history of our early poets, that 
genius and penury, literary success 
and starvation in a garret, are in- 
separably associated in our minds. 
We are therefore naturally surprised 
when we find that Shakspeare, 
arriving in London a penniless 
youth, and beginning his career in 
some inferior office in the play- 


- house, should have notwithstanding 


achieved, at the age of forty or 
thereabouts, a position which ex- 
cited the envy of his fellow poets, 
and should have been able to be- 
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queath a considerable amount of 
property to his children. The 
society in which he moved was by 
no means conducive to prudence, 
and we find that he himself was far 
from insensible to the attraction of 
pleasures whichare the most opposed 
toeconomy. Yet his will scatabliahen 
the fact that he had amassed con- 
siderable wealth, that he was en- 
gaged in a varicty of pecuniary 
transactions, and that he even lived 
in affluence. 

Now the secret of his unusual 
worldly success under extremely un- 
favourable circumstances is to be 
found, as we believe, in that strength 
and sobriety of character, that clear 
insight into the objects of life, and 
that plain common sense which, in 
combination with high intellectual 
qualities, impart to his writings 
their healthy tone of reality, and 
constitute him the most truthful 
exponent of the English mind. He 
fully realizes Sydney Smith’s de- 
finition of an ‘ extraordinary man :’ 
‘ He has as much wit as ifhe had no 
sense, and as much sense as if he 
had no wit; his conduct is as ju- 
dicious as if he were the dullest of 
human beings, and his imagination 
as brilliant as if he were irretriev- 
ably ruined.’ 

This is the meaning of Shak- 
speare’s life, as we read it; he ap- 
pears throughout as a man in whom 
‘blood and judgment are com- 
mingled’ in their due proportion. 
And it is as a comment upon his 
genius, the earliest productions of 
which, though paled by the sur- 
passing splendour of its more ma- 
ture creations, are instinct with a 
beauty all their own, that we have 
endeavoured to catch what we be- 
lieve to be the spirit of his life. 

If the Venus and Adonis be care- 
fully studied in connexion with the 
existing state of poetry at the time, 
it will be found to indicate in a 
very remarkable manner the ten- 
dency of Shakspeare’s mind to view 
every subject in its purely natural 
aspect, a tendency which entirely 
harmonized with the growing spirit 
of his age. It is the first poem in 
the English language in which not 
only a classical story, but the 
classical modes of thought, are 
frankly and unreservedly adopted. 
The poet’s object is to depict 


human passion in its most intense 
form, excited to madness by neglect 
and disdain. For this purpose he 
adopts as its exponent its very per- 
sonification in the heathen Pan- 
theism. In his Venus love is once 
more stript of all the drapery with 
which it had been clothed durin 

the course of the ten centuries which 
had elapsed since the destruction of 
the Roman empire, and reappears 
in the naked beauty of a Grecian 
statue. The appeal is to the same 
class of feelings as in the Bucolics, 
the Comus, and Pharmaceutria of 
Theocritus. There is the same 
surging torrent of human passion, 
with the dark undercurrent of 
despair which ever accompanies it. 

This assertion may perhaps ap- 

ear paradoxical. It will be asked, 
el could Shakspeare, whose ‘little 
Latin and no Greek’ have passed 
into a proverb, have become im- 
bued with the classical tone of 
thought? We answer, Shak- 
speare represents the revival of 
naturalism, which was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of his own 
age in common with those which 
are called classical. 

This is a phenomenon in the pro- 
gress of thought which, as we 
think, has not been sufficiently no- 
ticed. The revival of classical 
learning in the sixteenth century is 
generally spoken of as if the classics 
had been till then unknown. The 
great revolution of opinion which 
marks that period is supposed to 
be mainly attributable to the new 
light which the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome shed upon the 
world. Never was there a more 
flagrant example of the confounding 
of cause and effect. The darkness, 
or whatever it may be called, of the 
middle ages, was athing deliberately 
chosen in preference to the light of 
the classics. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and Gregory Nazianzen, knew 
Platomuch better than Picus Miran- 
dola, Leo the Tenth, or Erasmus; 
but they preferred St. Paul. Am- 
brose and Augustine were familiar 
with Virgil, Horace, and even Mar- 
tial; but they thought David and 
Isaiah on the whole greater poets. 
Later, and in the very grossness of 
medieval darkness, ‘Thomas Aqui- 
nas was perfectly acquainted with 
the classical authors, and might 
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have written as learned commenta- 
ries on the vices which constituted 
their inspiration, as Scaliger or 
Brunck; but he thought he was 
doing better for the interests of 
mankind by commenting on the 
Bible. It was not, then, that the 
long-neglected classics were, in the 
sixteenth century, suddenly dis- 
covered in the recesses of some 
library, and that, when laid open, 
they diffused a flood of light over 
benighted Europe. The true state- 
ment of the case is this: the minds 
of thinking men had then become 
assimilated to the classical modes of 
thought, and were therefore pre- 
—_ to appreciate the classics. 
2etrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio in 
Italy ; and in England, Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate, had, upwards 
of a century b 
learning, as it is called, adopted as 
much of the classical feeling as 
found acceptance in theirage. But 
it was not till the philosophy, the 
taste, and the institutions of the 
middle ages had become mere life- 
less forms,—it was not till men’s 
minds were returning to a state 
somewhat analogous to that of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, that they 
became ambitious of adapting the 
outward world in which they lived 
to a conformity with classical taste 
and institutions. The change which 
came over the spirit of literature at 
the revival of learning was not 
merely a change from barbarous 
to Ciceronian Latinity, from the 
Aristotelian to the Platonic, nor 
even from the speculative to the 
experimental philosophy; it was 
the emancipation of intellect from 
bonds which had been gradually 
becoming too rotten to hold it. The 
force came from within, not from 
without. As the Corypheus of the 
new philosophy declared, and b 
his conduct showed that he “san | 
that the highest office of wisdom 
was to add to man’s material com- 
forts,—so the poet, the sculptor, and 
the painter conceived that to repre- 
sent man in his purely natural de- 
velopment was the highest office of 
art. Michael Angelo exerts his 
genius, and attains to excellence by 
moulding the human form into an 
heroic development of muscle, 
strength, and energy ; Raphael, by 
representing it in its sweetest and 
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most human aspect; Shakspeare, 
in his early poems especially, by 
exhibiting the passion in all the 
violence of unrestrained action. In 
this school of art man is considered 
as a being whose only aim is the 
gratification of his animal and sen- 
sual nature. The beautiful is the 
object of his search, a terrestrial 
paradise the want of his soul. He 
is the Wuxixds, as opposed to the 
avevpatixés Of the New Testament 
—a creature of the earth, and not 
accountable. The spirit of this 
school, which we will call, for want 
of a better word, naturalism, is the 
soul which informs the elegant 
Pantheism of the Greeks. 

The Venus and Adonis is the first 
poem in which love is treated on 
this principle, since the erotic fren- 
zies of the Greeks and Latins. In 
the poetry of the middle ages may 
be found much ribaldry and coarse- 
ness; but we can recollect no ex- 
ample of a modern poem of earlier 
date which turns upon the purely 
natural passion of love. Shak- 
speare probably obtained the story 
from some translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ; but his treatment 
of it is not purely Ovidian, it is 
more in the spirit of the Greeks. 
Ovid's conceptions of love are de- 
rived from a very artificial state of 
society. He seems always to have 
before him the intrigues, the assig- 
nations and the petits soins which 
grew out of the amusements of the 
great capital, its theatres, baths, and 
circus. We should rather be dis- 
posed to place him and Dryden in 
the same class. In both love is the 
restless pursuit of gratification by 
the refined and heartless volup- 
tuary. In the Venus and Adonis, 
on the contrary, it appears in all the 
freshness and glowing naturalism of 
Theocritus and kindred writers, of 
whom Shakspeare could have 
known nothing. 

It is thus, as a very remarkable 
indication of the great internal 
change which was taking place inthe 
world of thought, that we conceive 
a peculiar interest is attached to 
the Venus and Adonis. In Shak- 
speare’s succeeding works this pure 
naturalism, being incompatible with 
their structure, becomes consider- 
ably modified; but its presence in 
his mind still makes itself felt in the 
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freshness of his colouring, the free- 
dom of his outline, and in his in- 
tense and ardent worship of natural 
beauty. 

From the Venus and Adonis 
might be quoted innumerable pas- 
sages of exquisite tenderness of 
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feeling and sweetness of expression, 
illustrative of the peculiar tone of 
thought of which we speak. What 
can be prettier than the following 
picture of the passion of Venus, 
and the pettish sullenness of the 
beauteous boy who is its object >— 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he lowers and frets, 

*Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy pale : 
Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 
Her best is bettered with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rained, making her cheeks all wet ; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who being looked on ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she-did crave; 
But when his lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


The comparison of the boy’s chin to a coy sea-bird rising for a moment 
to the top of a wave, and disappearing beneath the water as soon as it is 
looked upon, is unrivalled for its elegance and appropriateness. The 
passionate remonstrance of the goddess is full of the voluptuous, but light 
and airy grace which it describes :— 

Thou canst not see one wrinkle on my brow; 
Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick in turning ; 
My beauty, as the spring, doth yearly grow; 
My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning ; 
My smooth, moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 
Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear ; 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green ; 
Or like a nymph, with long dishevelled hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen. 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 


The or, may in which the goddess vents her grief and vexation for 
the loss of her favourite is more in the manner of Shakspeare’s later works 
than any other part of the poem :— 


Since thou art dead, lo! here I prophesy 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy ; 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end ; 
Ne’er settled equally, but high or low ; 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 
It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud ; 
Bud, and be blasted in a breathing while ; 
The bottom poison, and the top o’erstrawed 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile. 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 


It shall suspect where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe, 

And most deceiving when it seems most just: 
Perverse it shall be where it seems most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 
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Here every line is a carefull 
balanced antithesis, a figure whic 
abounds in Shakspeare’s dramas ; 
and the passage may be said to 
supply the theme of every love- 
story that ever has been, or ever 
shall be written. Here may be 
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detected a leading thought, and 
even a turn of expression, to be 
found in Shakspeare’s great prede- 
cessor. Chaucer thus enumerates 
the gifts and occupations assigned 
to woman by Nature :— 


For it peraventure may right so befalle 

That they be bound by nature to deceive, 

And spinne, and wepe, and sugar strewe on galle, 
The herte of man to ravish and to reive. 


This must surely have suggested Shakspeare’s— 


The bottom poison and the top o’erstrewed 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile. 


In the short but comprehensive 
introduction prefixed to these poems, 
Mr. Bell has skilfully, as we think, 
summed up its leading character- 
istics. It will be observed that, 
though not looking at the subject 
exactly from our point of view, he 
fixes upon some of the leading pecu- 
liarities to which we have drawn 
attention, as marking the direction 
of the change which was in progress 
in the public mind. 


Taking the course which was most 
consonant to his own genius, he dropped 
out all extraneous matter, and wonder- 
fully enhanced the beauty and spirit of 
the story, by concentrating the whole 
interest upon the passion of the god- 
dess. In this poem some of his most 
remarkable characteristics are distinctly 
revealed—richness and fitness of diction, 
melody of numbers, and luxuriance of 
imagination. 


The Rape of Lucrece is written 
upon an entirely different model. 
There is, indeed, nothing pecu- 
liarly classical about it but the 
story. In both poems unrequited 
love, the dvcepws of the Greeks, is 
the subject; in the first as displayed 
in women, in the second in man. 
In his introduction, Mr. Bell ob- 
serves :-— 


Opinion is divided in the choice be- 
tween Venus and Adonis and The Rape 
of Lucrece. Malone pronounces de- 
cidedly against the latter—a decision 
which greatly surprises Boswell. The 
majority of modern readers will be 
likely to agree with Malone. The sub- 
ject of the forme: piece is, at least, less 
painfol, and its treatment is more com- 
pact and effective. In beauty of ex- 
pression and passionate depth of feeling 
the Venus and Adonis transcends the 
Lwucrece, upon which more elaboration 
has been bestowed, with less success. 
The interest of Lucrece suffers from 


attenuation. The agony is too pro- 
tracted ; the horror of the main incident 
is exhausted by prolonged argumenta- 
tion, and the close is abrupt and hur- 
ried. There is a want of symmetry in 
the facts, and the catastrophe is not 
presented with the fulness or solemnity 
proportionate to the expectations excited 
by the preparatory details. But the 
poem abounds in sweet and noble pas- 
sages, and in both pieces we discover 
the germs of that unerring genius which 
impressed the true image of nature upon 
every scene and character it depicted. 
With the judgment here pro- 
nounced on the relative merit of the 
two poems, we fully agree, if they 
are considered simply in themselves 
as works of art. Dut we conceive 
that the Rape of Lucrece gives a 
richer promise of future excellence. 
There can be no question as to 
which is the more agreeable to read. 
We dwell with pity on the winning 
tenderness of the love-sick queen, 
while we turn with horror from the 
fiend-like lust of Tarquin. But in 
modifying the pure naturalism of 
his first poem, Shakspeare appears 
to us to have made a large stride 
in advance. His observation is ex- 
tended over a larger field, and in 
the many new characters and 
emotions with which he deals, room 
is given for the exercise of his 
wondrous power of delineating the 
varied and changing passions of the 
human breast, which afterwards 
found a still wider scope in his 
dramas. In the fantastic forms 
which the grief of Lucrece assumes 
during the long hours which inter- 
vene while she is waiting for the 
morning light to despatch a mes- 
senger for her husband, we see the 
embryo of some of Shakspeare’s 
most sublime and pathetic concep- 
tions. He has here lightly touched 
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a chord which afterwards in his Con- 
stance, Lear, and Richard IT., dis- 
coursed most thrilling music. 

The following picture of the com- 
bat between passion and conscience, 


The Rape of Lucrece. 


the deed of shame which brings ruin 
on the family of his friend and blasts 
his after life, is conceived, as it 
appears to us, in a strain of poetry 
higher than anything in the Venus 


which agitates the mind of Tarquin and Adonis :— 


as he is on the eve of committing 


Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise : 
Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughtered lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust :— 


‘ Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine ! 
And die, unhallowed thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine! 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine: 
Let fair humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love's modest, snow-white weed. 


‘Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eyesore in my golden coat ; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive 
To cipher me, how fondly I did dote; 
That my posterity, shamed with the note, 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been. 


‘ What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth, to wail a week ? 

Or sells eternity, to get a toy? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down? 

* * * * * 


‘ Shameful it is ;—ay, if the fact be known : 

Hateful it is ;—there is no hate in loving : 

T'll beg her love ;—but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial and reproving : 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing, 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.’ 


It will be observed that Shakspeare is here guilty of the anachronism of 
representing Tarquin as appalled by the disgrace which his breach of the 
laws of chivalry would entail upon himself and his posterity. Now, it is a 
curious fact that the very same anachronism occurs in Chaucer’s version 
of the story :— 


Tarquine, that art a kinges heire, 
And sholdest, as by lineage and by ryghte, 
Done as a lorde and a verrey knyghte, 
Why hastow done despite to chivalrye ? 
Why hastow done thy ladye vilanye ? 
Legende of Gode Women. 


The ominous forebodings by which Tarquin’s better genius secks to stay 
his base purpose are finely described :— 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one by him enforced retires his ward ; 

But as they open, they all rate his ill, 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard : 

The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 
Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him there ; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 
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As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him stay, 
And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case : 
But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch : 


And being lighted, by the light he spies 

Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks : 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies ; 

And, griping it, the neeld his finger pricks: 

As who should say, ‘This glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inured ; return again in haste : 
Thou seest our mistress’ ornaments are chaste.’ 


How forcibly does the lonely 
scene seize upon the imagination! 
The ruffian stalking through the 
empty chambers ; the grating of the 
doors upon their thresholds echoing 
through the corridors; ‘the night- 
wandering weasels’ shrieking as he 
passes; the wind sighing through 
the crevices, and extinguishing his 
torch. These are circumstances 
which do not perhaps belong to the 
England of the present day. But 
to any one who has ever inhabited 
the spacious mansions which are 
still to be found in the provincial 
towns on the continent, and which 
formed the town residences of the 
medieval nobility, this description 
calls up a very definite image, and 
one altogether in accordance with 
the deed of darkness which was 
about to be perpetrated. 

We cannot dismiss this poem, 
abounding as it does in passages 
indicative of Shakspeare’s pro- 


found acquaintance with all the 
depths of human feeling, without 
quoting one in which is displayed 
an excellence objected to by Voltaire 
as a fault. In describing classical 
scenes and characters, Shakspeare 
never allows himself to be dazzled, 
or brow-beaten as it were, by some 
unreal idea of a grandeur which 
exalts them above the ordinary level 
of human life. He knows that the 
Grecian camp before Troy must 
have been, in all essential par- 
ticulars, just like any other camp, 
and he so describes it. No image 
is rejected because it is common and 
grotesque. In nature the grand 
and the sublime are ever accom- 
panied and always enhanced by the 
presence of incongruous images; 
and it is Shakspeare’s aim to in- 
terpret nature. ucrece, in her dis- 
tracted grief, contemplates a painting 
of the siege of Troy :— 


There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand, 

As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 

Making such sober action with his hand, 

That it beguiled attention, charmed the sight. 

In speech, it seemed, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagged up and down ; and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purled up to the sky. 


About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seemed to swallow up his sound advice ; 
All jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice: 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seemed, to mock the mind, 


Here one man’s hand leaned on another’s head, 
His nose being shadowed by his neighbour's ear ; 
Here one, being thronged, bears back, all bollen and red; 
Another, smothered, seems to pelt and swear : 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 
As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 
It seemed they would debate with angry swords. 


Here is displayed that quick ob- 
servation which is able to grasp all 
the minutie of a great scene, and 


to appreciate alike its grand and its 
ridiculous features. A mind of 
narrow comprehension would only 
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have seen the old man haranguing 
and the crowd listening, and would 
have simply described the dignity 
of the former and the attention of 
the latter. Shakspeare sees and 
depicts all this; but he does more. 
His acute perception, besides, takes 
in the ludicrous combinations. of 
features. produced by the contiguity 
of different faces in the crowd, and 
the incongruous and grotesque mix- 
ture of emotions awakened by the 
desire of listening to the speaker, 
and by the personal annoyance of 
being crushed and trampled on. 
Here we are already met by one of 
the most striking and effective pe- 
culiarities of his tragic genius. 

The exquisite beauty of the Son- 
nets, and their comparative free- 
dom from grossness, will always 
ensure them a place in the memory 
of every lover of poetry. But be- 
sides this title to respect, their sup- 
posed biographical character invests 
them with a peculiar interest in the 
eyes of all who desire to catch a 
glimpse of the private life and per- 
sonal history of the great poet. 
Addressed to persons unknown, 
whose sex even is doubtful, profess- 
ing tospeak in the person of the au- 
thor, and containing innumerable al- 
lusions which may refertorealevents, 
it is almost impossible not to connect 
them in our minds, as we read, with 
the feelings and incidents of the 
poet’s life. And yet, if interpreted 
in this sense, so vague and contra- 
dictory is the story which they 
tell, that scarcely any two of the 
numerous conjectures which have 
been formed upon their meaning 
will be found to agree. This is 
in itself, as Mr. Bell has well ob- 
served, an argument against invest- 
ing them with this autobiographical 
character. If they had been in- 
tended to refer to real events they 
would probably have spoken a 
plainer language. 

At the very outset we are met by 
an almost insurmountable difficulty. 
Though about a hundred and 
twenty-six of the whole number are 
addressed to a man, they are clothed 
in the warmest language of gal- 
lantry. Now this excessive warmth 
of personal admiration, after all 
allowances have been made for the 
ardour of the language of friend- 
ship fashionable in the Elizabethan 
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age, oat to us to be scarcely 
compatible with the supposition 
that they were clieouel to any 
real person. We are therefore dis- 
posed to adopt, in its fullest extent, 
the explanation with which Mr. 
Bell sums up his introduction :— 


It can neither be proved nor denied 
that the Sonnets reflect something of 
the life of Shakspeare. All poetryis auto- 
biographical. But the particle of actual 
life out of which verse is wrought may 
be, and almost always is, wholly incom- 
mensurate to the emotion depicted, and 
remote from the forms into which it is 
ultimately shaped. We should remember 
also that poets draw upon two sources— 
experience and observation ; and who 
shall undertake to separate the realities 
from the creations? The argument which 
derives from the earnestness of these 
Sonnets an evidence in favour of the 
autobiographical theory, is the weakest 
of all. What phase of life, or aspect of 
passion, or suffering, has not Shak- 
speare painted with equal truth and 
fervour? 

It appears to us that Shakspeare, 
like Petrarch, Surrey, and Wyatt, 
pictures to his imagination certain 
feelings or emotions, which, like 
them, he clothes in. the form of 
sonnets addressed to an ideal per- 
sonage; for we apprehend that 
Petrarch’s Laura was as purely a 
creature of the imagination as Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. And there seems 
nothing improbable in the suppo- 
sition that Shakspeare’s only motive 
in addressing them to a man was 
the desire of varying the worn-out 
topics of former sonnetteers, by sub- 
stituting for a love which partakes 
of the coldness of friendship, a 
friendship which has all the warmth 
of love. 

In the first sixteen the poet ex- 
horts his friend to marry, that he 
may transmit to posterity a copy of 
his own perfections. ‘The theme 
upon ah they are written is the 
expediency of marriage, for the 
sake of ensuring an heir. Now, 
when it is remembered that the 
danger of a disputed succession to 
the throne, in consequence of the 
Queen’s determination to remain 
unmarried, was the political topic 
which at this time occupied the 
mind of the nation, filled with ap- 
prehensions of the renewal of the 
civil wars of the Roses from which 
it had not yet recovered, it seems 
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by no means improbable that the 
poet took this indirect means of re- 
commending one of those alliances 
which were perpetually, one after 
another, on the ¢apis during this 
reign. It was a subject on which 
the queen was extremely sensitive, 
and which she would not suffer even 
her ministers to urge upon her 
directly ; hence, perhaps, the arti- 
fice of addressing the sonnets to a 
man. This conjecture is free from 
the objections which Mr. Bell very 
justly maintains against the theory 
of Chalmers, who supposes that the 
sonnets are actually addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, and that she is 
metamorphosed into a man, to sig- 
nify her sovereign power; on the 
same principle, we suppose, as that 
of the Hungarian nobles, when they 
cried out—‘Moriamur pro rege 
nostro, Maria Theresa.’ 

It is needless to go into all the 
conflicting theories relating to these 
poems which Mr. Bell passes in re- 
view in his able and comprehensive 
introduction. Suflice it to say, that 
they have been tortured into every 
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possible meaning. The boldest at- 
tempt of this kind is that of Mr. 
Armitage Brown, who supposes 
them not to be sonnets at all, but 
a poem, in stanzas of the form of 
sonnets. Taking this for granted, 
he re-arranges them in such an 
order as to make out a certain story. 
This is all the wildest conjecture. 
Mr. Brown might almost as well 
have arranged the dramas so as to 
coincide with the history of the 
poet’s life. Still it must be admitted 
that the sonnets appear to fall into 
groups, and that even the sense is 
sometimes carried from one to the 
other. We observe Mr. Bell has 
put a semicolon at the end of one, 
thus carrying even the grammatical 
construction into that which suc- 
ceeds it. Thus, for example, the 
first hundred and twenty-six are 
addressed to a man; the hundred 
and twenty-seventh, and all the 
succeeding ones, toa woman. The 
thirty-third, which is one of the 
sweetest in the whole collection, 
appears to open up a new subject. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 


Here the poet supposes his friend’s 


affection to have been changed into 
unkindness; and this argument is 
carried out in a general form, till, 
in the thirty-eighth, he complains 
that his friend has robbed him of 
his mistress. The way in which 
this theme is treated appears to us 
to be in itself conclusive against 


the supposition that the sonnets 
refer to real facts or personal feel- 
ings. Is it credible that any hu- 
man being, much less Shakspeare, 
should have used the language of 
the following sonnet on finding him- 
self betrayed by his mistress and 
his friend ? 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 

And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye :— 

Thou dost love her, because thou knew’st I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 
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Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 


But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


This sonnet must be accepted 
as the expression of a friendship 
existing in the imagination alone, 
and thus carried to excess as a 
species of jeu d’esprit. Even though 
a man were really guilty of the 
base pusillanimity of such senti- 
ments, he could hardly have been 
so destitute of the sense of shame 
as to proclaim them to the world. 

In the fruitless endeavour to give 
the sonnets the character of an 
autobiography, and to determine 
the object of Shakspeare’s devoted 
friendship, much account has been 
made of the dedication prefixed to 
the first edition of 1609, by the 
publisher, Thomas Thorpe —‘To 
the only begetter of these ensuing 
sonnets, Mr. W. H.’ ‘ By their 
‘only begetter,’ observes Mr. Hal- 
lam, ‘we can only understand the 
cause of their being written ;’ and 
therefore it is concluded that this 
‘Mr. W. H.’ is ‘the dear friend’ of 
the sonnets. 

It is with extreme diffidence that 
we venture to controvert an expla- 
nation adopted by those whose 
opinion on such subjects is entitled 
to the utmost respect. But it ap- 
pears to us that whatever may be 
the meaning of the expression, ‘ the 
only begetter of these sonnets,’ it 
cannot mean the object of those 
emotions which inspired them, or 
the cause of their being written. 

If the expression ‘only begetter’ 
be taken in this sense, then ‘ Mr. 
W. H.’ must have been at one time 
a man, and later in life a woman, 
for it is confessedly one of the latter 
sex who was ‘the cause’ that the 
last twenty-eight were written. If 
it be said that the phrase ‘ begetter’ 
of these sonnets, applies only to 
those addressed to a man; we reply 
there is no such limitation in the 
words. On the contrary, ‘Mr. 
W. H.’ is called the ‘ only begetter 
of these ensuing sonnets ;’ that is, 
of the whole collection. 

But however easy it may be to 
overthrow this or any other hypo- 
thesis, it is quite a different thin 
to build up another in its place, a 
the following conjecture is offered 
merely as a not very improbable 
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mode of accounting for circum- 
stances which remain as yet un- 
explained. 

Ve must always recollect that 
the sonnets are dedicated to ‘ Mr. 
W. H.,’ by Thorpe, the pub- 
lisher, not by Shakspeare himself. 
If this dedication had been Shak- 
speare’s, then the ‘only begetier’ 
might have meant the cause of the 
sonnets being written; but as it is 
Thomas Thorpe’s, it is much more 
natural to suppose that in his mouth 
the ‘only begetter’ means the 
cause of their being published. 

It appears to us by no means im- 
robable that ‘Mr. W. H.’ may have 
een some common friend of Shak- 

me and Thorpe, who suggested 
the publication to both parties ; and 
that it is in this sense that he is 
styled ‘ the only begetter’ of the son- 
nets. Shakspeare certainly does 
not appear to have been very careful 
of the fate of his works after they 
had served the purpose of the hour; 
otherwise, how is it that many of 
his plays are lost, and the text of 
those that remain irretrievably cor- 
rupt? We can understand that he 
might have been desirous of pre- 
venting the a of his plays 
during his life, in order to secure 
the monopoly of acting them to the 
theatre in which he had a pecuniary 
interest. But this does not explain 
the fact that he did not collect cor- 
rected copies of them in manuscript; 
nor the fact that though surrounded 
by literary friends, and though he 
had one near relative a player, he 
appointed no literary executor. 
Mr. Bell conjectures,—and there is 
every probability that he is correct, 
—that the Venus and Adonis, at 
least, was written before the poet 
left Stratford in 1585 or 1586, yet 
it was not published till 1593. 

The sonnets are mentioned by 
Meres in his Wits’ Treasury, pub- 
lished in 1598, as Shakspeare’s 
‘sugred sonnets among his private 
friends ;> which must mean that 
they were at that time in manu- 
script in the possession of different 
persons; yet it was not until the 
ee 1609 that or were published 

y Thorpe. This long interval be- 
EE 
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tween the time of their composition 
and that of their publication, during 
which they were scattered in various 
directions in manuscript, in itself 
shows a certain degree of careless- 
ness about their fate. At this time 
Shakspeare was busily engaged in 
the more lucrative employments 
of writing his plays, and managing 
the theatre in which he had a share. 
That, under such circumstances, a 
friend, aware of the value of these 
fragments, should offer his services 
to the busy actor and manager of a 
theatre to collect his fugitive pieces, 
and superintend their publication ; 
and that a man of Shakspeare’s 
disposition should content himself 
with a very general supervision of 

oems, which, however excellent, 

e must have felt to be, in every 
point of view, of an interest inferior 
to that attached to his other works, 
appears to us extremely natural. 

According to this conjecture, it 
will be observed, the order in which 
the sonnets are arranged would be 
supposed to have had Shakspeare’s 
sanction. It is also far from un- 
natural that Thorpe should, in a 
short dedication like this, somewhat 
magnify the merit of him who sug- 
gested and assisted in the publica- 
tion. 

But if ‘Mr. W. H.’ had been a 
man of rank and importance, as the 
person or persons to whom the son- 
nets are supposed to have been ad- 
dressed must have been, we may 
be sure that ‘T. T.’ would have 
given his or their name or names in 
full, with all their titles and addi- 
tions, and with an et cetera at the 
end, for fear that any of them 
should have been forgotten. 

As long as it was supposed that 
‘Mr. W. H.’ was necessarily the 
person to whom Shakspeare bore 
that devoted attachment to which 
the first hundred and twenty-six 
sonnets give utterance, it was of 
course a matter of great importance 
in a literary point of view to deter- 
mine to whom these initials be- 
longed. Dr. Farmer suggested 
William Hart, the poet’s nephew ; 
Tyrwhitt, one William Hughes ; 
Dr. Drake, Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, to whom 
Shakspeare dedicates the Venus and 
Adonis, and Lucrece. With respect 
to the last of these conjectures, 
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which alone is important, it may be 
observed, in the first place, that it 
is extremely improbable that a 
bookseller should make such a 
blunder about the name of a man of 
rank as to give his initials as W. H. 
when they were in reality H. W. 
But Mr. Armitage Brown has ex- 
tinguished this supposition, by 
showing that Henry Wriothesley 
succeeded to the title of Eari of 
Southampton at the age of eight 


- years; and that therefore the de- 


signation ‘Mr. W. H.’ could only 
have been applied to him at some 
period before he had attained that 


e. 

Mr. Brown then gives his own 
suggestion for filling up the vacant 
initials, by proposing William Her- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. 
Mr. Hallam is of opinion that ‘this 
hypothesis, though not strictly 
proved, is sufficiently so to demand 
our assent.’ Here Mr. Bell, with 
his remorseless weapon of dates and 
accurate observation, destroys this 
last and apparently most successful 
attempt to rescue our minds from 
the torment of uncertainty. 


There is (he observes) a circumstance 
which distinctly establishes the fact that 
whoever W. H. may have been, he 
could not have been the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Thorpe’s dedication, in which 
the unknown person is described as 
Mr. W. H. was published in 1609; 
William Herbert succeeded to his 
father’s title in January, 1600—1, and 
had therefore been Earl of Pembroke 
nine years before the dedication ap- 
peared 

That in a question of such intense 
literary interest as this not only 
Mr. Brown but Mr. Hallam should 
have overlooked this circumstance, 
teaches us a useful lesson of charity 
in judging of literary mistakes. 
The Cinderella whom the mysterious 
initials will fit remains still in ob- 
security. 

Every attempt to extract from 
these sonnets anything like a bio- 
graphical character having thus 
proved abortive, the obvious result 
is, that they must be considered, like 
other sonnets, as separate poems, 
or at least groups of poems, in 
which the author intends merely to 
portray certain emotions as purely 
the offspring of his imagination as 
the circumstances which are sup- 
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sed to awaken them. Mr. Bell 
as done good service to the cause 
of literature and to Shakspeare’s 
memory in stripping them of the 
factitious garb of reality in which 
they had been clothed by former 
commentators. It is only as sonnets, 
and not as an autobiography, that 
their true flavour, we apprehend, 
can be tasted. The endeavour to 
ouanee in oe on. 7. the 
et’s history an rsonal feelings, 
oote tho itieutinn from the skil- 
ful development of the one leading 
idea, in which development the beauty 
of the sonnet consists. The emo- 
tions to which they give utterance 
are too subtle and refined to bear 
the contact of real life, and many of 
them, when transplanted from the 
region of pure fancy, become pain- 
fully extravagant and even revolting. 
he remaining pieces in this 
volume are, A Lover's Complaint,and 
such small poems from Jaggard’s 
Passionate Pilgrim as can be 
traced with any certainty to Shak- 
speare’s pen. The former seems to 
us to be one of the most successful 
ene in the English language. 
ree from all the unreal nonsense 
about Arcadian swains and shep- 
herds’ crooks, it depicts the feelings 
of the betrayed and deserted fair 
one in strains of exquisite pathos 
and sweetness. The melody of the 
numbers is indeed something mar- 
vellous. When compared with what 
has been done since, it asserts its 
superiority ; when we place it beside 
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what had gone before, Shakspeare 
appears to have been the first Eng- 
lishman born with the faculty of 
musical speech. Who, before this 
oem was written, could ever have 
eard English words strung into a 
cadence of such melody as this P 


O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 


But hundreds of such passages 
might be quoted. 

If Mr. Bell had done nothin 
more than edit in a convenient an 
attainable form a correct text of 
these poems, with glossarial notes, 
he would have been entitled to the 
gratitude of the public. He has 
not only done this, but he has pro- 
duced the most readable memoir of 
our great poet which we have yet 
seen; and this without sacrificing 
that minuteness and accuracy of 
detail necessary in a book which 
aspires to a permanent place on the 
shelves ofalibrary. He has pointed 
out some new and interesting par- 
ticulars, and corrected some errors 
respecting Shakspeare’s life and 
works; and he has directed the 
reader’s attention to the leading cha- 
racteristics of the poems in sugges- 
tive criticisms, which are all the 
more valuable for their modest 
brevity and simplicity. That a 
volume of this literary calibre should 
be issued at such a price on the 
first of every month, must be classed 
among the marvels of the nineteenth 
century. 


RO 
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HINCHBROOK. 
By J. C. Jearrrrson, Author of Crewe Rise. 


Cuarter XLIII.—An ALrercation. 


s \VHAT is it, Minnie, that makes 

you look so sad? What bad 
news does your letter contain? Bless 
me! the tears are in your eyes! 
Speak out.’ 

Marion was reading, one evening 
in June, a letter which the post- 
man had just left, when Leonard 
thus addressed her. She raised her 
eyes, and replied, ‘ Helen’s little 
one is dead.’ 

‘Dear me! Poor woman, poor 
child! I am sorry for her !’ Leonard 
exclaimed. ‘And then he added, 
with an air of unconcern, ‘If I 
know anything of Imlay he wont 
remain long at Hinchbrook now, 
but will come up for the last of the 
season and the end of the session.’ 

‘It is worse than having it not 
live at all—it had better have died 
the moment it saw the light. The 
few weeks it has breathed a sickly 
existence will only make the blow 
more severe to Helen. Read her 
letter.’ 

‘Um!—um!’ he said when he 
concluded its perusal. ‘ Well, my 
dear, you must go.’ 

Marion was silent, but disinclina- 
tion to agree with Leonard was 
shown in her face. 

‘You must start immediately,’ 
Leonard continued; ‘this very night. 
Have the carriage to take you to the 
station—the railway now will take 
you as far as Finchfield—that is, 
thirty miles; and if you post from 
that terminus, you'll be at Hinch- 
brook an hour after day-break. 
Here, I'll ring for your maid.’ 

‘No! no! to-morrow or the next 
day will be time enough to start. 
I don’t like the thought of going.’ 

‘Good heavens! and why not?’ 
Leonard cried in a voice of anger. 
‘What has come over you? You 
surely would not refuse your cousin’s 
wish for you to stay with her till 
she is better ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ What do you mean then ?’ 

‘I donot like leaving you,’ Marion 
answered with trepidation. ‘I can- 
not bear the thought of being away 
from you just now.’ 

‘ And why not?—why not? Why 


don’t you wish to leave me just 
now?” nard cried furiously, rising 
as he spoke. 

Marion, too, rose from her seat, 
which was opposite to the lounge 
her husband had just been occupy- 
ing. She went up to Leonard, and 
put her arms tenderly round his 
neck. Leonard submitted to the 
embrace, but an expression of irri- 
tation showed that he wished the 
caress might soon come to an end. 

‘Do not be angry with me, Leo- 
nard, and scold me for vexing in- 
stead of comforting you in this 
anxious time. You never sleep at 
night now; nor do I close my eyes 
when you are awake. I cannot 
leave you now that you are—’ 

Leonard made a movement ex- 
pressive of a chafed temper. ‘ What 
—_ can you do me by keeping 

ere? I tell you, over and over 
again, there is no just cause for you 
to alarm yourself. Every company 
that I am concerned with is as firm 
as a rock; whatever may be the for- 
tune of my shares, I cannot lose. 
As to my being restless and agi- 
tated, could you reasonably wish me 
to be otherwise when I am occu- 
pied with measures that may make 
our children the wealthiest of the 
land?’ 

At the mention of her children, 
a cold tremor ran over Marion's 
frame. A courage, or rather a furious 
grief, seized her, that gave her 
strength to speak plainly. 

‘I am positive, Leonard, your 
hopes are delusive; I’m sure they 
will be disappointed. Oh! do, 
dear Leonard, > free yourself from 
the meshes of those railway com- 

anies. Give up your dreams of 

oundless wealth. What do we 
want with the power and glory of 
gold? Do not hunt after this sha- 
dow and let the substantial good 
you have escape you. Do not 
strive to load us with riches; but 
rather take heed that you do not 
bring us to beggary.’ 

* Marion, don’t be so foolish as to 
talk thus about what you cannot 
understand. Groundless fear has 
taken possession of you, anu you 
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do not know what you say,’ Leo- 
nard replied with forced calmness. 

‘It is not I alone who give you 
this warning,’ she answered aici 
‘Remember what Ardour said; he 
told you in my presence, the other 
evening, that the principles on which 
all these plans were made were 
such—’ 

A violent exclamation from Leo- 
nard stopped her words. 

‘How dare you make use of 
Ardour’s name against me? How 
dare you quote the words of another 
man in opposition to the opinions 
of your own husband? What 
reason have you for placing a con- 
fidence in him that you cannot place 
inme? Do youmean [have reason 
to suspect that Iam only a second 
object of your interest ?” 

A flash of indignant pride shot 
from Marion's eyes. With a great 
effort she answered composedly, 
‘You should know Charles Ardour 
too well, and love him too dearly, to 
be able to think of him as you have 
spoken just now. Of myself,’ she 
added with terrible calmness, ‘I 
say nothing. At the instant the 


words passed your lips you were 
ashamed of uttering them.’ 
Leonard’s fury was “ee by 


Marion’s manner; but his air and 
words, although less violent, became 
yet more imperious. 

‘ Listen to me, Marion—and obey 
me. I can govern my passions, when 
I like, as I will now show you. I will 
only tell you what I mean you to 
do, and do you say nothing but what 
may inform me of your willingness 
to comply. The night train to 
Finchfield starts in an hour. You 
may spend half-an-hour in preparing 
for your journey ; at the expiration 
of that time you must start for the 
station. 
for you.’ 

He rang the bell, and gave direc- 
tions to the servant; and he added, 
as soon as she had disappeared, 
*You must take your maid with you.’ 

‘I shall not want her, dear,’ Min- 
nie said meekly ; ‘to take her with 
me will cause a useless expense.’ 

‘You will do as I tell you, and 
take her. Though last week I did 
not know where to turn for a penny, 
I am not a beggar.’ 

He placed on the table a note for 
£20 as he spoke. ‘There, take that 
for your travelling expenses.’ 


I will order the carriage 
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‘Thank you, dear Leonard, I 
ehall not require it. I have money 
in my purse.’ 

‘Don’t raise objections. Take 

I don’t want you to 


the note. 

thank me for it. And now good- 
bye. Come and give me a farewell 
kiss; I am going out to—to—’ 

He was on the point of saying 
‘to my club,’ but was too proud to 
be guilty either of a lie or a subter- 
fuge for a petty purpose. 

‘I am going to a meeting of pro- 
jectors of a new railway.’ 

Leonard, as he lied leisurely 
to an hotel in the city, was not 
greatly disturbed by this stormy 
scene. The air of the warm June 
evening was not more mild than the 
temper of his breast. 


Cuarter XLIV. 
ANOTHER DAWN. 


Marion on her arrival at Hinch- 
brook found Helen worn to a gaunt 
shadow of wretchedness. Her face 
was pale as death, and her figure 
drooped with weakness. : 

Imlay received Marion with his 
customary politeness. He was not 
without a substitute for human sen- 
timent, but his feelings had been 
deadened by a vicious education. 
‘You mayn’t speak thus, and you 
mayn’t feel thus; you mayn’t bea 
natural man, but must be a gentle- 
man of faultless style!’ had been 
dinned into his ears from cradle to 
advanced manhood. The tenderness 
of his nature however was now 
aroused. The death of his child 
affected him perceptibly. 

Still in his grief the selfishness 
of his nature manifested itself. In 
his conversation with Minnie on the 
sad event, he began to measure its 
extent so far as it related to his 
affections and interests. 

‘In every calamity,’ he said, 
‘there is always some point from 
which the afflicted can extract com- 
fort. Ifthe child had been a boy, 
an heir to my estate, how much 
more bitter would have been the 
bereavement !’ 

Poor Helen’s lamentations were 
of a different strain. The only tie 
that could have attached her to life 
was broken, she said, and now her 
only wish was to follow her little 
one to a happier land. 
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‘I cannot, Minnie darling, find 
it in me to be sorry for myself or 
for my babe. Last night, when I 
sat here by the little darling’s bed, 
and watched its cold lifeless beauty, 
I thanked God—and I never uttered 
a thanksgiving more sincerely—for 
having removed her from the world 
before she had acquired hopes to be 
disappointed. How could I wish 
her life to be prolonged? What 
has existence been to me since m 

ood noble father died? Oh! 

ow different it has proved from 
what I imagined it would. I have 
often wondered what God purposes 
in placing us poor creatures hon 
but now that question and all other 
perplexing thoughts will soon be 
over, and I shall be made wiser and 
better and happier.’ 

With the fierce and desperate 
will of a dying person, Helen made 
efforts to keep about. Exercise, 
she persisted in saying, was the 
only mode of treatment that could 
possibly do her any good. And 


with this feeling she continued as 
long as her limbs could bear her, in 
— of the earnest entreaties of 


arion, to pace the south terrace, 
once so bright and lovely, but now 
80 gloomy and sad. It was useless 
telling her that the evening air was 
certain destruction. ‘I must take 
exercise, and I cannot walk in the 
hot mid-day,’ she answered. ‘I 
must take exercise !’ 

Up and down, down and up, 
during the long twilight hours. 
The sombre walls, the silent flowers, 
the high elms in the park with their 
motionless foliage, the black Scotch 
firs, the silver-gleaming lake, the 
ivy-covered church—the patient 
church, patiently waiting till its 
own should come to it—looked with 
dumb intelligence on to the long 
terrace, and marked the poor 
shattered woman pacing slowly, but 
quickly as her weakness would per- 
mit her, up and down, down and 
up. 
At length an end came to the 
evening walks. On the tenth 
evening after her babe’s funeral, 
she was so reduced in strength, she 
could not stir from her bed. The 
next day, and the day after, she 
made attempts to rise, in opposition 
to the supplications of those around 
her, but utter prostration of bodily 
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ower did what her nurses’ ex- 
estations would have failed to 
effect, and kept her to her bed—that 
bed from which she never rose again. 

One close and sultry night she 
woke from a short and not tranquil 
slumber, and called hastily for 
water, which Marion, who was 
keeping watch alone by her bed- 
side, instantly gave her. 

‘Oh dear, oh, dear, dear Minnie, 
I can scarcely breathe, the hot air 
is stifling. cannot live in it—I 
cannot die init. Give me air, fresh 
air, fresh cool air.’ 

The windows of the apartment 
were all wide open. But Marion, 
with a nurse’s tact, made a feint 
of opening them to admit a healthier 
atmosphere. 

‘Thank you, thank you—but put 
that lamp out, and then come to me. 
Do you hear? Put the lamp out, it 
glares, it kills my eyes.’ 

‘Yes, darling, 1 hear,’ Marion 
answered, putting the lamp out. 

‘I want darkness—I want dark- 
ness! Oh, Minnie, dear Minnie, 
come here. Put your arm round 
me, let me lie upon you. Oh, I 
can’t breathe, I can’t breathe—’ 

‘ You'll be easier in a short time. 
There is going to be a thunder- 
storm, and that will make the air 
less oppressive. See, what a flash 
of lightning ! 

Another ten seconds, and a fear- 
ful crash of thunder roared, and 
cracked, and burst overhead. 

Helen starts up alarmed from 
Marion’s arms. 

‘Be calm, darling — be calm. 
Listen, the rain is pouring down, 
the earth will soon be cool and fresh, 
and the heavens will be clear.’ 

The storm rages till dawn. But 
with the dawn a blessed calm 
comes; and with the dawn and the 
calm God’s glorious sun sends its 
golden light upward to the highest 
and the farthest distance of clear, 
blue heavens. The topmost leaves 
of the wood, and the flowers that 
smile upon the ground are dia- 
monded with drops, and in each 
drop the heavens are mirrored. 

In the awful chamber too of the 
ancientmansion the storm hasended, 
the earth now is cool and fresh, the 
heavens are clear, twilighthas ended, 
night has come and passed away— 
and another day has broken. 
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CHarrer XLV. 
THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 


The wild railway speculations, 
and the great railway panic, will 
long serve as a date in domestic 
annals, a landmark in the history 
of numberless families of money- 
loving England. At last the crisis 
came, and the bubble burst. Ina 
large number of the dwellings of 
the land were enacted dramas that 
were uninteresting to beholders, 
only because there was no spectator 
of them who was not playing a 
like stormy part on his own stage. 

Leonard came home late at night, 
after a day passed in rushing from 
the offices of companies to the pri- 
vate houses of directors, seeking 
for information of any kind relating 
to the panic. Marion had heard 
nothing of the disastrous events in 
the city. She was sitting quietly 
with her children in the nursery, 
when she heard Leonard calling 
out her name on the stairs at the 
top of his voice. She rose hastily, 
and was in an instant descending 
to him. 

‘I’m coming, dear!’ 

‘Quickly, then—come quickly,’ 
he exclaimed, and turned into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Dear Leonard, what is the 
matter ?’ Marion cried with affright. 
She had good reason for her alarm. 
The spectacle which awaited her 
would have filled any beholder with 
consternation. Her husband stood 
before her, disordered in his costume, 
with savage fury blazing from his 
eyes. He had pulled off his necktie 
on entering the house to cool his 
throbbing breast, and had torn open 
his shirt-front. Marion trembled as 
she beheld him; but even in the 
midst of her alarm she was sensible 
of an awe for the fierce, savage, 
barbaric nobility of Leonard’s 


aspect. 
‘What is it dear? What has 
What has 


happened P’ 
What is it dear? 

happened?’ the desperate man 
screamed out, repeating her words. 
‘What has happened? This has 
a We are ruined beyond 
redemption—I, you, and our chil- 
dren! We must be outcasts; we 
shall sink into a poverty from which 
there is no possibility of emerging! 
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I am a bankrupt,—a ruined and 
disgraced man! The cursed bubble 
has burst, and all my hopes and 
exertions, all the fruits of my labours 
are at an end. We are ean ars ! 
Do you hear me? Your children 
are beggars, they must sink down 
to the lowest degradation. And I 
have brought them to such a fate! 
Don’t stand there silently ; tell me 
all you feel—how you despise me 
and hate me! How I have betrayed 
you and wronged your children! 
Damn me with your words. Curse 
me now—now—now—for you may 
never again have an opportunity.’ 

In reply, Marion ran to him, just 
escaping a blow from his right arm, 
which he was throwing to and fro 
in unconscious rage, put her arms 
tenderly and yet firmly round his 
neck, placed her cool lips on his 
pon face, and then looked into 
1is eyes. 

‘Not a beggar—don’t say that 
Leonard. How can we ever be 
poor, while I have you, and—and 
you me? Don’t look at me angrily, 
recal those words—say you did not 
mean them. What is there so cruel 
in the prospect of being less wealthy 
than formerly? Rich as we are 
now in love, we shall be yet richer, 
and prize each other more dearly 
when we have little else but our- 
selves and our little ones to care for.’ 


Cuarter XLVI. 
A REPRIEVE. 


The blow had fallen, but it was 
not till several weeks and even 
months had passed that Leonard 
knew its fulleffects. Day after day 
brought the news that he was ac- 
countable for a fresh sum that he 
was totally unable to pay. Mixing 
himself up with the most desperate 
speculators of the Stock Exchange, 
he had treated them with the same 
rash confidence with which he de- 
lighted his private friends. The 
suspicion never crossed his mind 
that the City sharpers were making 
use of him as a tool for their own 
ends. He had regarded the easewith 
which he had obtained admission 
into the cliques of the speculators, 
and the attention that was shown 
him, as proofs of his power over 
the opinions of his brother men. 
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Cruel was his disappointment when 
he was made to understand that 
he was only one of many thousands 
of fools who had been sacrificed by 
a small number of unprincipled 
villains. 

As may be supposed, Leonard 
was not equally considerate of 
Marion’s feelings. He certainly 
did not burthen her with gloomy 
accounts of the new features of his 
involvement. But he adopted a 
line of conduct that was not less 
cruel than unmanly, and lamented 
over the injustice of fate. He 
brooded over his misfortune in 
irritable silence. For the hour to- 
gether he would not utter a word, 
and then if Marion strove to arouse 
him he would only give utterance 
to an expression of annoyance, and 
request to be left alone. He could 
not bear the thought that his mis- 
chances were the object of the con- 
sideration of others, and even felt 
aggrieved that Marion should waste 
a thought over them. 

*Good God! Marion, what are 
you looking at me for? Youdo 
nothing but stare at me. Why do 
you think I want watching ?’ 

‘ Dear Leonard, I was only letting 
my eyes rest on you because I find 
such comfort and joy—’ 

‘Pshaw! you're afraid I should 
destroy myself.’ 

Marion starts with alarm. By a 
great effort she restrains herself 
from an exclamation of horror, and 
leans back with feigned calmness, 
and covers her face with her hand. 

Leonard rises, beats his foot on 
the carpet, and repeats his charge. 

‘You're afraid I should destroy 
myself! And why don’t I put an 
end to this hell of degradation ? It 
is not fear that prevents me. I 
swear Tam no coward. If it was 
not for the children’s sake I would.’ 

‘Let me fetch the children for 
you to play with. You have not 
seen them for a week.’ 

Leonard throws a flash of anger 
from his eyes. ‘ What!’ he cries 
passionately, ‘play with them! How 
can you make such a request of me? 
Their eyes would kill me; their 
prattle cuts me like a knife!’ 

After awhile however the clouds 
cleared off to some extent, and 
Grosvenor-street became brighter. 
The worst of the trouble was dis- 
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covered ; and that being arrived at, 
steps were taken to see how that 
worst could be vanquished. After 
all, Leonard’s debts, when compared 
with his income, were not ruinous. 
Eight thousand pounds would have 
cleared them all off; but unfortu- 
nately they were of a most urgent 
character—the day for settling had 
come, and every responsible man 
connected with a flash railway com- 
pany was mercilessly pressed for 
money. 

Leonard thought if he could get 
anyone to come forward and secure 
him from arrest, so that he could 
attend to his profession, he could, 
by altering the style of his living 
and reducing his expenditure, in the 
space of six or eight years free 
himself from his inecumbrances. 
The question was, where to find this 
assistance. Who would advance 
him eight thousand pounds, or be 
security for the payment? One 
friend was on the spot, and was 
diligent in devising plans to get 
clear of the evil. Ardour, during 
the course of Leonard’s speculating 
mania, had been seriously displeased 
with him. Few men can bear op- 
position when they are in the 
wrong. <A coolness had sprung 
up between Leonard and his true 
friend. But directly the blow had 
fallen, Ardour, who had never felt 
any animosity at the treatment he 
had received, made his advances 
to a reconciliation so delicately, 
that Leonard found no difficulty in 
grasping his old friend’s hands, and 
begging him to forget what had 
passed. 

‘Ah!’ said Ardour, in part sadly, 
and in part comically, stroking his 
grey hair, which had grown more 
and more white ever since his severe 
illness—‘ah! now is a time when 
Frank Lovell might preach with 
effect on my wasted life. Now I 
do feel the want of money. If I 
had but eight thousand pounds, how 
well I might invest it! But I can, 
as it is, do something in our difli- 
culty. Idon’t ask your leave to 
auiee help, you see. Those books 
which I have been publishing of 
late years have (though they were 
not written for gain) brought me 
some money, which I have been 
laying by, thinking it would be a 
legacy worth the accepting, to my 
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od-child — our boy. I have a 
thousand pounds at your disposal ; 
and we must lay our heads together 
and see if we cannot push through 
the enemy. 


Cuarter XLVII. 
SHIRAZ’S LAST ILLNESS. 


About this time Leonard was 
called to attend Shiraz the prophet, 
alias Peter Bruff, in a severe illness 
which resulted in death. On his 
first visit to Bishopsgate-street, 
Leonard saw that the old man’s 
end was near. There was every 
symptom of approaching dissolution, 
but one: his intellect remained in 
the same state that it had been in 
for years. 

‘Approach, Andray. The Pro- 
het icone you. Come nigh, and 

earken unto my words. 

‘Now, listen to my words. I 
have sent for you not in the vain 
hope that you can restore me to 
health, for could medicines gainsa 
the purposes of the Almighty, t 
would not have them gainsayed. 
All I require of you is to attend 
me in my last moments, to alleviate 
the most excruciaiing of my suffer- 
ings, and to take my dying words. 
It is you—you—Leonard Andray, 
that 1 have elected to this high 
task.’ 

This speech was made in his cus- 
tomary pompous manner, but with 
~~ difficulty. When he stopped 

e was flushed with his exertions in 


coughing; but a he ceased 


talking, the blood vanished from his 
brow, and its colour became one of 
ashy pee. Leonard made a 
careful examination of the sick man’s 
symptoms. 

When he had done so he said, 
‘I am sorry that your words now 
are what they have ever been—true. 
You cannot live in this present body 
many days—I might even say not 
many hours. I need not urge you, 
who are so well aware of your state, 
and who have the calmness of philo- 
sophy to enable you to perform the 
duties of the ier hour, that if 
you wish to make any arrangements 
with regard to your earthly affairs, 
you ought now to make them. 
Such a caution is unnecessary to 
you; but frequently it is the duty 
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of a member of my profession to 
remind dying men of the necessit 
for declaring quickly what they “a 
done. I trust I have not spoken of 
that on which I should have held 
my peace ?’ 

‘Certainly not! true, true it is 
what you say; you've done well to 
remind me,’ the old man replied. 

He was silent for thirty seconds. 
‘Yes, true. Ihave been thinking, 
but J have not yet quite made up 
my mind. Let me rest till to-mor- 
row night, and then I shall have 
made up my mind.’ 

Leonard stayed till it was near 
midnight, talking with his patient, 
and could not then obtain permis- 
sion to leave until he had promised 
to come at an early hour the next 
evening. As he was leaving the 
apartment, Shiraz called him back. 

‘Have you kinsmen ?’ 

‘ None that are near me in blood.’ 

‘ You never had a sister, then ?’ 

A blush came over Leonard’s 
face. He had not seen his sister 
for full twelve ycars, and he did 
not know where she was. The 
had been quite cut off from eac 
other. The division had arisen 
from Emma’s misfortune in being 
united to a worthless husband who, 
in the bitter consciousness of his 
own degradation, found a savage 
pleasure in increasing the misery of 
all in his power, and had in that 
spirit removed Emma from all 
intercourse with her brother. 

‘Yes, I have a sister; that is, a 
half-sister; but she has been sepa- 
rated from me for many years.’ 

‘Would you do her a service if 
you could ?” 

‘Surely—can you doubt it ?” 

‘Then you think the ties of blood 
are sacred? That's all I wanted to 
know. Thank you. Come in good 
time to-morrow evening.’ 

Leonard made daily long visits, 
but no allusion was again made to 
the subject till the sixth day, when 
Shiraz recurred to it. 

‘I am not less astonished than 
you are at my having passed these 
few last days so comfortably. But 
to-night will be my last but one 
on earth. I am much weaker this 
evening, and am fast growing weaker 
still. You told me a few nights 
ago that I ought to make my will. 
I will do sonow. Do you get pens 
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and ink from the adjoining room, 
and write down what I tell you. 
Act as my secretary. You shall be 
well paid for doing so. In the first 
place let me tell you my wishes with 
regard to my interment. I desire 
that my body may be embalmed 
with the greatest caution, and con- 
veyed to Yawl, in Essex, and be 
there buried in the plantation of 
the field known as the home- 

addock, which belongs to me. I 

ought it some years since, with 
this intention. "With the exception 
of this piece of land, all my estate 
is personal, and invested in East 
Toda Stock, except about £10,000, 
which I have let out at high interest 
in small sums.’ 

He paused for a minute, during 
which time he smoked quickly. 

* I have no friend in London, save 
yourself; but of my business ac- 

uaintance who entertain a respect 

or my opinion in commercial affairs, 

there are two men who must be 
apprized of my death, and be re- 
quested to view my body before it 
is removed to its resting-place. 
Write to these men in the first 
person as from me. They will 
not know that is not my hand- 
writing, for I have as many dis- 
tinct styles of writing as there are 
days in the year. Begin with ‘ dear 
sir—they are both unholy infidels, 
but still address them so. 

** Dear Sir,—My sickness has 
suddenly increased, and I find my- 
self on the point of death. To- 
morrow evening will, I think, see 
my end, but my medical attendant, 
Mr. Leonard Andray, of Grosvenor- 
street, will announce my demise to 
=. May I request of you as a last 

indness to visit my house, and view 


corpse on the day of my fune- 
ral, of which day due notice will be 


given you? Extend your kindness 
also so far as to come again on the 
seventh day after my funeral to the 
chamber in which I shall have died, 
and from the drawer, marked No. 5, 
of my bureau take my will, open it, 
and read it in the presence of Mr. 
Andray, and my two female com- 
panions, who in my household are 
called Ava and Kadijah. 

** You will find that I have in my 
will bequeathed some property to a 
sister’s children, if there are any 
living of that sister, and if they can 
be found. At one timeI did not, 
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as you know, think to do this, but 
80 it is. ‘*Surraz.’’ 

Leonard, at the old man’s direc- 
tion, copied this letter out again. 
The original was enclosed in an 
envelope, and directed to Andrew 
Jones, Esq., the copy to Alexander 
Wale, Esq., at the Oriental Club. 

‘ That’s well! send them without 
loss of time. Will you now go to the 
bureau that stands on the other side 
of the room, open it,and from drawer 
No. 5 bring me out a parchment 
document, labelled, ‘The will of 
Shiraz the Prophet afterhe broke his 
leg in Calcutta?’ If you press your 
thumb along the left side of the 
case in which the drawer is placed, 
it will fly open.’ 

Leonard speedily returned with 
the parchment. 

ae a will, years ago, at Con- 
stantinople, after my return from 
Calcutta, when I broke my leg, 
and you paid me such unremitting 
attention. From what I remember 
of that instrument, I do not think 
there will be any necessity to con- 
struct a new one, but I will cast 
my eye over it: I have not looked 
at it since the day on which it was 
made.’ 

‘Yes!’ he said when he had con- 
ned every word, ‘it will suit my 
present circumstances as well as it 
did my estate then. All that re- 
mains for me to do is to make out 
an inventory of my moneys, so that 
no unnecessary trouble may fall 
on my executor. Put paper and 
ink within reach, and raise me in 
my bed, and I will endeavour to 
make out the list myself. In the 
meantime you can look over the 
will, and see how you like it. You 
are nominated executor, and you 
will find your name down for a sum 
which I trust you will feel worth 
acceptance. There are also legacies 
for Ava and Kadijah, sufficient to 
keep them in comfort. The rest of 
my estate—in amount not less than 
£100,0c00—goes to the children of 
my sister—Martha Bruff, thedaugh- 
ter of Abraham Bruff, who, sixt 
years ago, was a shoemaker at Yawl, 
in Essex; and in case there are no 
children it goes to the English 
Consul at Constantinople, to be held 
by him in trust for the poor of all 
nations and religions in that city; a 
sum not less than £5000 being set 
apart for an obelisk, in which a light 
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is to be kept perpetually burning, 
and for the payment of an able 
man to write a history of my deeds. 
But now that I have told you the 
contents of the will, it is no good 
troubling yourself to read it; just 
tie the tape round it again, and I 
= make out this list that I speak 
of.’ 

Leonard tied the will up without 
looking at it, and when he had done 
so he amused himself with watching 
the eager face and quick hand of 
Shiraz as he made Sedialen account 
with this world. 

‘There,’ said the old man after 
he had made use of his pen for 
nearly a quarter of an hour— that’s 
allover. I feel faint; give me some 
cordial.’ 

With these words he fell back on 
his pillow, exhausted. Leonard ad- 
ministered a small glass of cognac 
which revived his languid circu- 
lation. 

‘Read the aper, Andray,’ the 
old man gasped, faintly. ‘Read the 
paper, and see if I have put down 
anything that is nonsense.’ 

Leonard, on reading it, was not a 
little astonished at its contents. It 
was a long listofsmall sumsof money 
lent out at various rates of interest. 
The farthings of each separate 
amount were carefully noted down. 
At the bottom of the account were 
some intricate calculations of com- 
pound interest. 

‘Wonderful!’ Leonard exclaimed, 
unconsciously. ‘ Wonderful!’ 

* What is wonderful ?’ 

‘These figures! I, with all my 
faculties, can only just prove the 
correctness of these calculations, 
which you, in your extreme weak- 
ness, have made with such ease.’ 

‘How should I err? Am not I 
Shiraz? Have not all the philo- 
sophers of all ages and nations 
yielded up their wisdom to form 
my understanding ?’ 

It was nigh daybreak when Leo- 
nard directed his steps homewards. 
Marion had gone the day before, at 
Leonard’s request, on a visit to a 
lady in the neighbourhood. So 
he walked leisurely to the West 
End. 

It was a mild and lovely June 
twilight of dawn. The air was soft, 
but fresh, cool, and invigorating. 
As it fanned Leonard’s face, whic 
was flushed with excitement, he fell 
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into a fit of musing, which lasted 
till he found himself in Pall Mall 
East. 

It was as he passed under George 
the Third’s statue that he started 
from his brown study, and awoke 
to the knowledge that he was in the 
streets of London at an hour when 
most sane people are in bed. 

‘Good heavens!’ he said, starting 
and turning round. ‘ Who on earth 
put the thought in my mind?—the 
devil? And yet why should I not? 
—why should I not? Am I to see 
the one thing I long for, the one 
treasure I set any value on within 
my reach, and then be restrained 
by cowardly scruples from taking 
it? But where am I? Dear me, 
tis Trafalgar-square. I must be 
turning home.’ 

Before he arrived at his door he 
had again been taken captive by 
the enticing thought that was gain- 
ing the mastery over him. 

At an early hour of the next 
evening Leonard was again by his 
patient's side. Shiraz informed him 
that during the last twenty hours 
he had slept but little, and had 
been very restless. ‘I must be 
patient—the struggle will not last 
much longer, and then I shall be at 
rest. Give me my pipe, and let me 
smoke it for a few minutes. 

‘You'll think me very changeable,’ 
he said, after he had become tran- 
quillized by the fumes of the opium. 
‘After you left me, I changed my 
mind about my place of burial. 
no longer wish to be interred in 
Yawl, but in the nearest cemetery 
which has a space set apart for those 
who are not of the Established 
Church. And I told Ava this morn- 
ing of my wish.’ 

‘Did you tell any one the con- 
tents of your will ?’ 

‘No! no one knows its contents 
save yourself and the witnesses ; 
and I am not sure if any of the 
latter be alive.’ 

Shortly after this conversation 
Shiraz fell into an uneasy slumber, 
which lasted for two hours. When 
aroused, he requested Leonard to 
cover his eyes with a bandage. 

‘ Cover my eyes so that I may be 
distracted by nothing of this life, 
which will so soon be at an end! Let 
me now turn upon my back, and 
breathe my last in meditation.’ The 
old man turned on his back, closed 
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his teeth, and composed himself for 
his last rest. 

‘I shall not speak again,’ were 
the only words he uttered. 

Leonard moved from the couch of 
the dying man, and took his seat by 
a table, to wait the sound and the 
silence that should announce the 
separation of soul and body. After 
watching for more than an hour, 
Leonard began to be restless. 

Ink and pens were on the table. 
Leonard took from a pocket some 
business-papers, which bore signs 
of having been carried about for 
many days, and applied himself to 
the perusal of them. 

To any one noiselessly entering 
the room the scene would have been 
a striking one. The aged, grey 
man suffering his last pangs on the 
bed, with a white bandage over his 
eyes—and at a table, on which was 
a lamp, the man in the prime of his 
days calmly engaged in writing! At 
last a neighbouring church clock 
strikes the hour of midnight. At 
the twelfth sound the old man’s 
laboured gasping stops suddenly. 
All his sins and follies done, he is 
in the land where time is not known! 


Cuapter XLVIII. 
PETER BRUFF’S WILL. 


The interval between the death 
of Shiraz and the seventh day after 
his funeral was passed by Leonard 
and Marion with no small excite- 
ment. Their hope was aroused to 
a pitch that was little short of 
torture, and however high it rose, 
fear that they were building castles 
in the air overtopped it. To know 
that property haf oe left to them, 
and yet not to know its extent— 
Marion thought it unnecessary tor- 
ture. How anxious was she that it 
might be sufficient to free Leonard 
from his embarrassments! It was for 
him and her children she wished it! 

At length the day came for open- 
ing the document. Mr. Andrew 
Jones untied the red tape, and then 
handed the paper, with a formal 
bow, to Leonard, saying, ‘Perhaps, 
sir, as you were our deceased friend’s 
most intimate associate, you will be 
the reader of his last will and testa- 
ment.’ 

Leonard took the will, and com- 
menced reading. It was a brief 
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and clear statement of the dead 
man’s wishes. It purported to be 
that of Peter Bruff, merchant, made 
at Constantinople, immediately after 
his return from Calcutta. It be- 
queathed the sum of six thousand 
pounds to Kadijah, and the like 
sum to Ava; and ordered that eight 
thousand pounds should be paid to 
the descendants of his (the testator’s) 
sister, Martha Bruff, the daughter 
of Nathaniel Bruff, a shoemaker, 
who died at Yawl, in Essex, on 
Dee. 15th, 1790. But in case the 
aforesaid Martha Bruff had had no 
children, or that such children had 
died without heirs, it was provided 
that this sum of eight thousand 
ounds should be paid to the Eng- 
ish consul at Constantinople, to be 
held by him in trust for the poor 
of that city, &c. &c. &c. These pay- 
ments being made, the residue of 
the estate was bequeathed to Leo- 
nard Andray, surgeon on board the 
East India Company’s vessel, the 
Brutus, in 1830, as an expression of 
gratitude to him for his valuable 
medical services. Andray was named 
sole executor. 

Leonard’s voice trembled with 

excitement as he concluded. He 
handed the paper to the two gentle- 
men, who had been listening atten- 
tively tothe words. They examined 
the instrument with business-like 
care. 
‘Yes,’ said Mr. Wale, ‘it is a 
good will. Every formality has 
been attended to. Here are the 
names of the witnesses. Mr. An- 
dray, you are a most lucky man.’ 

‘A most lucky man,’ echoed Mr. 
Jones. ‘Let me congratulate you, 
sir, on this accession of wealth. 
You will get not less than a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds.’ 

As soon as he had made himself 
acquainted with the contents of the 
other drawers of the bureau, Leo- 
nard went off with the will to his 
solicitor ; and thence he sped home 
with the news to Minnie. 

Secluded from society as the 
eccentric Peter Bruff had been 
during the latter years of his life, 
his death caused a considerable stir. 
It was not only a case of a human 
being changing this world for 
another, but of money nang 
hands. How much had he die 
worth? to whom had he left it? 
were questions asked on all sides. 
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When it was announced that 
Leonard Andray, the surgeon who 
had made himself so busy in rail- 
way speculations, was the residuary 
legatee, astonishment knew no 
bounds. Friends came pouring in 
with their congratulations. Mis- 
chievous tongues too were bus 
—when are they not? Shrewd, 
malicious men shook their heads, 
and muttered ‘That it was very 
strange; far be it from them to hint 
at undue influence, only everyone 
knew what power a medical man 
had over a certain class of patients. 

Not many days elapsed before 
Leonard’s lawyers put an advertise- 
ment in the papers for the issue of 
Martha Brut To this a response 
speedily came, but by whom it was 
made had better be revealed in 
the fluent language of our much- 
respected Mrs. Bembridge. 

‘Dear me, sir, bless me, sir, who 
would have thought it; I’m sure I 
don’t know what may and what 
mayn’t come to pass, the future 
being shut up from mortal eye, and 
the present being nothing butvanity; 
but who would have thought, not I 
I am sure, nor you neither, as I sus- 
pect, Mr. Ardour.’ 

‘ What is the matter, Bembridge?’ 

‘ Why, sir, to think that them poor 
gentlefolks—though forthe matter of 
gentlefolks I can’t say much for the 
gentleman, still he’s a clergyman, 
and as such he hev my most obedient 
reverences—but who would have 
thought of them coming in for a 
heap of money from an old uncle 
whom they never once saw and 
hardly ever heard of ?’ 

‘What, you mean Mr. Morgan ?” 

‘The same, sir, only it aint Mor- 
gan at all. Morgan is a name he 
took upon himself to hide some- 
thing he knows best about, but still 
I likes his lady, and hev pity for 
her; and as i has been put in 
my husband's brother’s lodginen, 
who is a cabinet-maker in Slime- 
court, and it is my custom to F 

* But what about the money, Bem- 
bridge, they have had left to them ?” 

‘ That’s just what I was about to 
tell you, Mr. Ardour; only—as I 
was myself a-saying the other day 
in Slime-court—you are hasty. 
Well, sir, it is from an old Peter 
Bruff, in Bishopsgate-street, that 
they are to get a matter of eight 
thousand pounds.’ 
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‘Dear me! what a strange coin- 
cidence! But what is this gentle- 
man’s name, if it is not Morgan ?” 

‘Well, sir, it’s what I call a 
Roman Catholic name, and nothin 
else; he is the Reverend Hugh 
Monk.’ 

‘Monk!’ 

‘Dear me, sir, how astonished 
you do look, surely.’ 


CuarTter XLIX. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


Leonard was not less startled 
than Ardour on hearing that Peter 
Bruff’s sister was the mother of 
Hugh Monk, the clergyman, who 
had married his (Leonard’s) sister. 
It was a statement the truth of 
which was soon ascertained from 
the parish registers. 

Immediately Leonard was made 
aware of the locality of his sister 
and her husband, he hurried to 
Slime-court, and called upon them. 
As he had anticipated, he found 
Monk grown prematurely old, and 
wasted by drunkenness. The recep- 
tion the depraved man gave Leonard 
was rude in the extreme, and such 
as Leonard would have resented on 
the spot had he not been restrained 
by fear that he might increase poor 

mma’s sufferings. 

When he left Slime-court, he did 
so with the painful consciousness 
that money could do nothing to 
better his sister’s condition, and 
that its possession would only give 
Monk the means to gratify his pas- 
sion for drinking. 

Anxious that no delay should 
take place in carrying Peter Bruff’s 
will into operation, Leonard went to 
Doctors’ Commons, to obtain probate 
of the testament. As on the occa- 
sion of his visiting Monk the latter 
had expressed no dissatisfaction at 
his uncle’s disposition of his pro- 
perty, Leonard was beyond mea- 
sure astonished at the news im- 

arted to him by an officer of the 

rerogative Court, that the will 
was opposed by the nearest of kin, 
—— Monk. 

* What plea does he set up ?’ 

‘T am not informed as to the par- 
ticulars of the case; but it is well 
known that old Bruff was a mad- 
man for years before he died, and 
I believe Mr. Monk is going to op- 
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e the will on the ground of the 
insanity of the testator.’ 

Deeply chagrined at this obstacle 
Leonard turned homewards, and 
called on his lawyer, whom he 
found already acquainted with the 
intelligence. The man of business 
shook his head ominously, and told 
Leonard that the aspect of the mat- 
ter was anything but pleasing. 

‘Of course, ‘tis a most annoying 
step on the part of that rogue 
Monk. But it can prove only a 
temporary annoyance,’ said Leonard. 

t hope it may turn out to be 
nothing worse. But he has put 
himself in the hands of sharp rogues, 
Hunt and Wright. They are 
always on the look-out for causes 
to fight on their own account, and 
this will be a splendid one for them. 
They will supply Mr. Monk with 
funds to get tipsy with till the case 
is decided, and whatever the judg- 
ment, they will be secure of pay- 
ment. If the will is established 
as a good one, Monk’s legacy will 
cover their demands; and if it 
should be set aside PF 

‘Heaven bless me! You don’t 
mean to hint that you have any 
uncertainty as to the issue ?” 

‘Nothing is certain till it is 
settled ; all I can tell you is, that 
the best shall be done for you. 
But you must not be too sanguine ; 
anyhow do not spend your fortune 
before you get it. You see, after 
all, the judgment will depend very 
much on the individual feelings of 
the judges, and not much on an 
known principle of law. Where is 
the line to be drawn between sanity 
and insanity? To one man’s judg- 
ment eccentricity of thought i 
proof sufficient of madness; another 
will receive only irrational action, 
as manifested on objects palpable 
to the senses, as evidence of aberra- 
tion of intellect. Now, in matters 
of religion and philosophy they will 
be able to show that the old man 
was in a state of mind that the re- 
ligious man and the philosopher 
would term derangement of the 
faculties. The question will be, 
whether this peculiarity of thought 
can justify a judge saying that the 
subject of it was incompetent to 
make his will.’ 

‘The will is a sensible one, there 
is no mark of insanity in that.’ 

‘You think so, no doubt,’ the 
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lawyer answered, with a laugh. 
We must lose no time in making 
ready for the field of action. Our 
opponents will not leave a stone 
unturned to gain their end. I'll be 
bound they have their agents in all 
quarters of London, ferreting out 
every unpleasing fact, and that they 
have despatched a messenger toCon- 
stantinople to make inquiries there. 
We must take steps to find out the 
witnesses of the will, or, if they be 
dead, to prove their deaths. Let’s 
see, ‘tis now only a quarter past 
three ; I will walk to Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and have a conversation with 
Mr. Holmes.’ 

After the expiration of a few 
weeks, Leonard found himself in- 
volved in the excitement of a law- 
suit, the result of which was to raise 
him to a position of high fortune, 
or ruin him for life. The gam- 
bling of the railway market, fiercel 
as it took possession of his mind, 
was mere milk-and-bread, child’s 
food, when compared with this 
gambling in the law court. By 
night he could not sleep; by day he 
could not, without a strong effort, 
apply to his professional duties. 


Frank Lovell is closeted in his 
office, on Bennett’s-hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, with Ardour. Frank 
has been married five years, and is 
blessed with nearly the same number 
of young olive branches. His appear- 
ance is the same as it was years 
ago, when he had the cottage and 
monkey in the Bayswater-road, save 
that he is graver and more dignified. 

‘It’s eleven minutes to two,’ Ar- 
dour says, rising from his seat. 
‘Your witness will be here in a few 
minutes, so, as I always want ten 
minutes to say good-bye in, I may 
as well begin my farewell now.’ 

* My witness is the only surviving 
witness of the will that we are so 
much interested in just now. I 
hear he is a strange man, and has 
had some wonderful escapes in his 
seafaring life. Six years ago his 
ship was wrecked off the French 
coast, and he was the only man 
saved. Since that he has never 
made another voyage, but has lived 
in Liverpool as porter in the docks. 
They tell me he is a rough, dissi- 
pated fellow. I expect some fun 
out of him. I like a queer charac- 
ter to deal with. 
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* How came old Bruff to get him 
to witness his will?’ 

‘Heaven knows. He did too 
many eccentric things for me to 
marvel at his requesting 2 common 
sailor whom he liked to be a 
witness to his will. It’s very lucky 
for Andray that this man has turned 
up, for they have elicited some 
troublesome facts from the wit- 
nesses on the other side, and they 
do not seem inclined to contra- 
dict themselves. Perhaps this man 
will give conclusive testimony as to 
the sanity of the deceased. You 
know the evidence of those women, 
and even of Andray himself, must 
be taken with caution—at least the 
judge will think so. They are 
competent witnesses, but their posi- 
tion very much shakes the credi- 
bility. By-the-by, what a nice 
fellow salon is. How queer it 
was that I should never have been 
introduced to him till last night !’ 

The steps of the expected witness 
were now heard on the stairs, so 
Ardour summoned up resolution 
enough to quit Frank’s office. 

‘Hollo, where are you stumbling 
to? It’sas dark as pitch. Plague on 
it, I never was in such a fog before,’ 
a deep gruff voice exclaimed. 

‘I beg your pardon for running 
up against you, I thought you were 
lower down by the sound of your 


steps.’ 

With this apology, Ardour hur- 
ried past the witness and the 
proctor, who was introducing the 


sailor to Frank’s office. The ex- 
amination of witnesses in the Pre- 
rogative Court takes place in the 
private office of an examiner, who 
takes down the answers to interro- 
gatories on paper, and this evidence 
is put before the court and counsel. 

‘This is Thomas Wright,’ said 
the proctor. ‘His examination will 
not take you long.’ 

The day was dark and murky, 
even for a foggy day in November, 
so dark that though it was mid- 
day Frank was compelled to have 
candles on his table. To obtain a 
better view of his visitor he walked 
to the end of the room where 
Wright was seated, and saw an 
athletic man, with marked features 
and saffron complexion. His hands, 
face,and beard were more filthy than 
acommon sailor’s usually are. His 
dress consisted of a rough and much- 
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worn pie and trousers of blue 
pilot cloth, and a coarse blue shirt, 
unbuttoned at the throat. On his 
head he had a cap of dirty red cloth, 
that fitted close, and was secured by 
a tight band. Ifhe had any hair on 
his head none of it was visible. 

‘You've seen a good deal of sea- 
life ?? Frank inquired. 

‘If I say yos—ere you going to 
note it down?’ 

Frank smiled. ‘No—I’'ll tell you 
when I begin to examine you.’ 

‘Tell me now, then! Cool my 
coppers, you seem to think a lad 
has nothing to do but to go on 
maundering with you.’ 

‘ No offence, I hope.’ 

‘ Offence, none! No.’ 

‘Well! he is a cool fish, certainly,” 
the examiner said to himself, as the 
sailor took a quid from a tobacco- 
box and chewed it. ‘He seems a 
dirty, low villain—and there is a 
rascally skulk on his brows. Imay 
as well go to business.’ 

As a witness, Thomas Wright 
a in Frank’s eyes in a better 
light than when regarded in his 
social capacity. He gave his evi- 
dence concisely, and to the point. 
Every assertion he made fitted in, 
and was of a piece with the rest. 
To the interrogatories which were 
e to him with regard to the time 

e had been at sea, what voyages he 
had made, how he came to be at 
Constantinople, how he first became 
acquainted with the testator, he 
made most satisfactory replies. 
The character of the deceased he 
described in a common-sense man- 
ner, and gave the particulars of 
some business transactions in which 
he was concerned with the testator 
just prior to his making his will, 
which fully established the capacity 
of the deceased for conducting mat- 
ters of business. 

Frank, who was naturally anxious 
for the success of Ardour’s friend, 
was elated with joy at the witness’s 
evidence. Before he had completed 
his examination, the proctor came 
in to hurry the proceedings, so that 
the witness might be sent without 
delay to the examiner on the adverse 
side. So, as soon as Wright had 
affixed his signature to his evidence, 
and had been duly brought before 
a surrogate, Frank parted with him. 

At the close of the day Frank 
saw the adverse examiner, and was 
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pleased to hear that nothing had 
transpired to invalidate Wright’s 
evidence. ‘The man will win the 
cause for them,’ the adverse ex- 
aminer said to Frank. ‘I verily 
believe the will will be pronounced 
a good one. How can any judge 
take it upon himself to say that 
eccentricity in questions of specula- 
tion is such a proof of insanity that 
the subject of it is not competent to 
dispose of his property by testament?” 


CuapTer L. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


After his day’s work was con- 
cluded, Wright left Doctors’ 
Commons by a narrow alley leading 
down to the river, but watchful 
eyes were upon him. 

Though there was nothing in his 
evidence to arouse the faintest sus- 
— that he was a rogue, still 

ugh Monk’s solicitor had been so 
struck with the fellow’s appearance 
and manner, that he had determined 
to have him watched. When, 
therefore, the sailor left the office of 
the second proctor, a detective 
policeman, habited as a mechanic, 
was on his heels. 

In the crowded streets of London 
a sailor, although he has a red 
cap on his head, does not attract 
much observation. So when Wright 
emerged from the narrow lanes by 
the side of the river, and walked 
over Blackfriars-bridge, he was not 
troubled with eyes staring upon 
him. He turned round when he 
had crossed over the river, and took 
a survey of as great a circuit round 
him as the little remaining light of 
day, and the flaring lamps at the 
Surrey foot of the bridge, afforded. 
Little did he think what woe 
the workman in the fustian dress, 
leaning against the wall of the 
bridge, was to work him. The 
sailor turned down Stamford- 
street at a slow pace, slouching 
through the mud, with an exagge- 
ration of that awkward waddle 
which disfigures the gait of sea- 
faring men. On reaching the 
middle of the street, he crossed 
abruptly over to the right side, 
and turned into a low by-way, the 
first of a series of courts that he 
threaded with the confidence of one 
well acquainted with their wind- 
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ings. At length he reached his desti- 
nation in one of the lowest quarters 
of London, a public-house of the 
worst description, not a_stone’s 
throw from the Victoria Theatre. 
He went straight to the bar, and 
asked for a quartern of gin, and 
having tossed the liquor down in a 
twinkling, demanded another dram. 

‘Do you sleep here again to- 
night?’ a dirty barmaid inquired. 

‘No,’ was the answer; ‘I have 
to be at Portsmouth to-night. What 
time does the next train start?’ 

‘At a quarter to eight,’ the girl 
answered, referring to a railway 
time table. 

‘Where do the omnibuses run 
from to it?’ 

‘A ’bus calls here at seven—if 
that ain’t too early. Will that suit?’ 

‘Yes, but let’s have dinner, and 
make haste about it.’ 

‘Dinner at this time P—what do 
you mean?’ the girl cried with 
astonishment. ‘You must be drunk.’ 

The man hesitated, and looked at 
her furiously. ‘ Keep a civil tongue 
in your head. Call it what you 
like, only let’s have something to 
eat; I hain’t had no dinner—I’ve 
been on a trial, Confound the 
lawyers.’ 

After having partaken of a repast 
of cold meat and large quantities of 
ale, the sailor found himself jolted 
about in the omnibus, on his way 
to the railway station, the only other 
occupant being a burly man in fus- 
tian trousers and jacket, with a fur 
cap on his head pulled over his 
brows. As they drew near London- 
bridge, this man asked, ‘Are you 
going down to Portsmouth ?’ 

‘What the devil is that to you?’ 

‘Why Iam; and I saw you had 
a sailor's jacket on, and so says I to 
myself, he’s going down too.’ 

‘Oh !—well, I am going down.’ 

‘Is there a third-class do you 
know? I have been to St. George’s 
Hospital to-day to see a child as 
is ill to death, and come up the 
whole way from Portsmouth to do 
it, too. So if I have to go down 
by a second-class carriage it won't 
leave much out of a month's 
earnings. Hang me, I say, Parlay- 
ment ought to step in, and make it 
law that every train ought to have 
third-class carriages for the accom- 
modation of poor people.’ 
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At the station they find there is 
no third-class. So with much 
grumbling the fur-capped workman 
buys his second-class ticket. The 
aa joins in his displeasure, and 
the two enter the same carriage. 

It was about two o'clock of 
the day succeeding that on which 
Thomas Wright, the sailor, was 
examined in Doctors’ Commons, 
that Leonard stepped out from his 
house, and walked down Grosvenor- 
street. He had not proceeded 
many paces before a man, in the 
uniform of the police, came up to 
him and tapped him on the shoulder. 
Leonard turned his head over the 
shoulder to see who was behind him, 
and as his eye fell on the dress a 
paleness ran quickly across his fac2. 

‘Who are you? What do you 
want?’ he asks, his heart beating 
violently in his breast. 

‘IT want you, Mr. Andray.’ 

‘Me! You want me!’ 

‘You are my prisoner, sir. You 
must accompany me, if you please, 
to the Mansion-house.’ 

‘On what charge ?’ 

The officer showed a warrant to 
arrest Leonard Andray. 

‘The charge, sir, you see, is 
forgery ; the forgery of a will.’ 

‘Let me step into my house ‘for 
a few seconds, and then I will 
accompany you,’ Leonard said, 
with as much calmness as he could 
command, ‘ This is a most absurd 
mistake, a most frivolous charge. 
Of course I shall not be hase a 
quarter of an hour in the City, but 
I should like to leave a message 
with the servants for Mrs. Andray.’ 

The policeman refused com- 
pliance with the request. 

‘No, sir, you must come with 
me at once; it’s already late, and 
your case is to be entered on before 
the court is closed.’ 

‘You do not expect me to walk 
through the streets with you?’ 

‘We can get a cab at the next 
stand if you wish for one, sir, but 
we must be moving, for we have no 
time to spare.’ 


At this moment Leonard’s 


cabriolet turned into the street. 
‘See!’ he cried, ‘here is my cab ; 
T'll drive you down to the Mansion- 
house ; get in with you.’ 
‘We can manage it this way,’ the 
man said, putting a firmer grip round 
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Leonard's wrist. ‘Now, sir, you get 
in first, and I'll get in along with 
you, so we shall not lose one 
another.’ 

The tiger opened his eyes with 
astonishment at secing his master in 
such close proximity to a policeman. 

Leonard drove at a furious pace 
to the City, dashing between cabs 
and rows of carriages with a reck- 
lessness that made the groom 
tremble in his boots, and sug- 
gested to the constable that his 
prisoner would not object to break 
Vis neck. He therefore hinted, 
‘If you don’t drive a little more in 
moderation, I must take the reins 
in my own hands, sir, and that 
would not look well for a gentleman 
as bows to a friend on the pavement 
every fifty yards.’ 

The hint was taken, and they 
arrived at the Mansion-house with- 
out accident. On alighting, they 
were shown into a private room 
behind the court. There were 
present, Hugh Monk, looking even 
more debauched and miserable than 
usual, Monk’s solicitors, Ardour, 
Andray’s solicitor, and a city magis- 
trate, besides two officers of the city 
police, and a man in workman’s fus- 
tian, with a fur cap, at the sight of 
whom Leonard’s countenance fell. 

‘Do you know that man, sir? 
He asserts that you were his travel- 
ling companion down to Portsmouth, 
last night ?’ 

‘ From the tone of your voice, sir, 
I judge that it is lashes for me to 
assure you that I have no recollec- 
tion of alan seen this man before. 
But such is the case.’ 

The magistrate beckoned the de- 
tective, and said, ‘ repeat, as nearly 
as you can recollect, the evidence 
we have already had from you, and 
have put in writing.’ The policeman 
narrated circumstantially his track- 
ing the prisoner from Doctors’ Com- 
mons to the public house behind the 
Victoria Theatre, and going down 
with him in the evening to Ports- 
mouth; that on arriving there the 
srisoner, in the disguise of a sailor, 
eaeied through the crowd at the 
station, and proceeded at a quick 
pace to a respectable portion of the 
town, and let himself, by means of 
a latch-key, into a house, which he 
found out afterwards was a lodging- 
house kept by a quaker lady. ‘So, 
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sir, seeing the gentleman pA in 
there all snug, I walked up and down 
the street till a policeman came by 
on his beat, and having learnt from 
him that there was no means of 
escaping from the back of the house, 
I took up my quarters under cover 
of a door-post, to watch till m 
gentleman should come out, whic 
would not, I fancied, be a great 
while. And surely enough in two 
or three hours’ time the door 7. 
and out comes the gentleman I see 
before me, Mr. Andray. I knew 
him directly I clapped eyes on 
him in the moonlight, for I have 
seen him often before; but his dis- 
guise had regularly imposed upon 
me, and put me out.’ 

At this moment Frank Lovell 
entered the room. 

‘Can you identify that gentle- 
man, Mr. Lovell? ave you ever 
seen him before?’ the magistrate 
inquired. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Frank, 
‘it is too true. I can swear to him 
now I have the face before me.’ 

During all this Leonard had not 
changed colour. He now turned 


to the magistrate, and said calmly, 
‘ May I ask, sir, what the charge is 


on which I am arrested? I am as 
yet in some confusion as to that.’ 

‘The charge, Mr. Andray, is the 
forgery of an instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of 
a Peter Bruff. The charge will be 
formally preferred next Wednesday. 
These gentlemen’ (turning to Monk’s 
solicitors) ‘have need of a little 
more time to procure further infor- 
mation ; and you, I dare say, will 
prefer having legal advice before 
answering charges : 

‘Which are not yet openly pre- 
ferred,’ Leonard put in quietly. 

‘I remand you till Wednesday.’ 

Leonard asked if he could be 
released on bail; but this request 
the magistrate refused. It was now 
late. The magistrate rose to de- 

art, and an officer took hold of 

eonard’s arm to lead him away. 

‘Where are you going to take 
me? 

‘To Giltspur-street prison.’ 

The wretched man was conveyed 
to a cell, and, after having been 
searched, he was left to his re- 
flections. He had not been alone 
more than a quarter of an hour 


Hinchbrook. 
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before the bolts were withdrawn, 
and Ardour entered. The words 
between the two friends were few. 

‘It’s all over with me.’ 

A flush crosses Ardour’s face, 
and he cries, indignantly, ‘ What! 
and you did it?” 

‘Ay, even so. Don’t reproach 
me. Look ye, Ardour, will you do 
me a last service ?’ 

‘ What can I do for you?’ 

‘You can take away half the 
disgrace that I have brought on 
Marion. Bring me some poison.’ 

Ardour starts, and a sudden 
anguish convulses his face, but in 
few moments he is calm again. 

‘Never. Don’t try to tempt 
me to such a crime. What has 
Marion to do with your crime? The 
world will not condemn her.’ 

‘You wont do it, then?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘At least do this for me. Send 
my lawyers here, and let me—no, go 
to them now, and ask them to visit 
me the first thing to-morrow; and 
do you, too, now leave me till the 
morning : I wish to be alone.’ 

Ardour quitted the cell without 
another word. The evening passed 
slowly—oh, how slowly, and yet with 
what terrible emotion!—to the guilty 
man. At last nightcame. Sounds 
ceased throughout the prison. The 
bells of St. Sepulchre’s church 
striking twelve reached his ear. 
Who can describe his state of mind 
during that night? Another morn- 
ing comes with dull and gloomy 
moisture on the air. The world 
wakes up to go through its toil, but 
there is oneinthe prison whodoesnot 
open his eyes, and who will never 
again open them in this life. The 
turnkey, going his round, opens the 
door of Leonard’s cell. What is 
the sight that meets his eyes? The 
prisoner, hanging against the wall, 
strangled in his shirt—his body still 
in confinement, but his soul——! 

As Ardour was turning away 
from the prison, after witnessing 
this awful spectacle, his attention 
was arrested by a woman advanced 
in life, worn, pale, and dressed in 
homely black, but still of gentle 
aspect, who approached the prison 


‘door with a quick step and wild 


expression of countenance. He 
knew her at the first glance, though 
he had not seen her for many years! 
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At that. same instant a carriage 
drove quickly up; it was Marion's, 
and she was in it. Ardour turned 
white with emotion, his brain whirled 
round, and a thousand lights scin- 
tillated before his eyes. 

What a meeting it was !—he, and 
Emma, and Marion—the dead man’s 
friend, and sister, and wife ! 





Cuapter LI. 


THE NEW MISTRESS OF HINCH- 
BROOK. 


In The Times of the following 
day there was a paragraph worded 
in the following manner:—‘ Died 
suddenly, in Giltspur-street prison, 
Leonard Andray, Esq., of 28, 
Grosvenor-street.’ The readers of 
the paragraph who knew the de- 
ceased, either personally or by re- 
putation, started with an and 
during their calls that day made 
inquiries as to what the announce- 
ment meant, or rather what the 
framers of the announcement wished 
to be concealed. Shrewd, inquisi- 
tive men, who knew nothing of 
Leonard or his affairs, shook their 
heads, and muttered, ‘Um! some- 
thing to be kept in the background. 
I wonder how the gentleman came 
by his end?’ There was a slight 
murmur of gossip in the clubs, 
but soon even this stir was over. 
The waters closed over ihe sunken 
wreck, and their surface was silent 
and motionless. 

Thus it was with the world. How 
was it in Grosvenor-street? How 
was it with Minnie? After the first 
few weeks of violent grief, she was 
aroused from her woe, which was 
beginning to take the form of 
apathetic gloom, by the necessity 
of earning a maintenance for her 
children and herself. In considering 
what course it would be best to adopt 
for the attainment of this object, she 
was not long in deciding to return 
to her old profession. Having made 
up her mind on this point, she imme- 
diately applied for employment, and 
readily obtained it. Her late posi- 
tion in fashionable society enhanced 
the value of her high musical ac- 
quirements. At first Marion re- 
jected all offers of engagements to 
sing in public. As a girl, she had 


been pressed by the manager of one 
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of the principal theatres to appear 
in a professional capacity before 
mixed audiences, but he had always 
refused to listen, much to her poor 
mother’s indignation, to such pro- 
positions. But many motives that 
then withheld her from sacrificing 
her personal feelings and tastes 
were now removed, and many rea- 
sons why she should do so were 
now present which in olden times 
did not exist. 

‘How would you advise me?’ 
she asked of Ardour, towards the 
close of the second year after Leo- 
nard’s death. ‘It is amere question 
of money. Of course it will be very 
distasteful to me to appear before 
strangers and sing to them; but 
by accepting this offer to sing 
at Exeter Hall I shall get ten 
guineas, and can procure as man 
engagements of a like nature as 
can take. To appreciate what this 
term, ‘a mere question of money,’ 
means, you must remember my 
children, and that their educational 
expenses will now yearly become 
larger, and that I ought to do my 
utmost to make some provision for 
the girls. I feel that I have no 
right to consult my own inclination.’ 

‘True! you have not,’ Ardour 
replied; ‘ you ought to lay aside 
your own dislikes, and take the 
offer that has been made you.’ 

So it was settled, and Minnie, the 
delicate-minded, sensitive woman, 
submitted to her duty with a cheer- 
fulness that made the duty itself a 
_— and pleasure. Her success was 

eyond expectation. Warm accla- 
mations of approval were awarded to 
Minnie on all hands. Little was she 
disturbed by it! Standing with the 
dense crowd of human beings before 
her, who were offering their enthu- 
siastic welcome, she saw a scene far 
other than that of which she was the 
centre—it was her warm, cheerful 
home at Brompton, with her chil- 
dren calling her by that sacred name 
she bore to them. When she re- 
tired from the concert-room she 
found Ardour waiting for her. In- 
tense agitation wasvisible in his face, 
which was no less pale than excited. 

‘What isthe matter? Have you 
any news of importance ?” 

‘Such news!’ he cried. ‘I have 
just received it, and I do not know 
ow to tell it you. Imlay is dead, 
FF2 
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and Hinchbrook is yours, with an 
ample fortune.’ 
rdour composed himself, and 
said that he had just received a 
letter from Imlay’s solicitor, who, 
at the dead man’s request, had com- 
municated the intelligence to him. 
It appeared that Imlay had been 
thrown from his horse, and had 
broken his leg. At first the acci- 
dent was not regarded by his 
surgeons with much concern. But 
inflammation seized the fractured 
limb, mortification ensued, and then 
death. Marion had never been in- 
formed of the fact; but old Armi- 
tage Lowe had made a will shortly 
before his death, in which, either 
from family pride or from affection 
for his niece, who had shown him 
so much tenderness when he most 
needed it, he had bequeathed the 
Hinchbrook estate to Helen for her 
life, and then to her children; and 
in default of issue, to ‘his much- 
loved niece, Marion Ebrington.’ 
Imlay, on his death-bed—who can 
say what his motive for doing it 
was?—made some alterations in a 
will he had already made; and 
amongst these alterations was the 
utting down Marion’s name as a 
egatee for twenty thousand pounds. 

To those who in these days travel 
on a soft summer’s day along the 
turnpike road that runs through 
Hinchbrook, a view of the old 
mansion is an ample reward for 
many miles of dusty riding. The 
green-turfed park, the lines of 
oaks that have known many genera- 
tions of owners, the calm unruffled 
lake, the tall firs standing in a clump 
before the south terrace, and in 
whose summits are the homes of 
the noisy rooks, the sombre red 
walls of the house itself, and the 
picturesque beauty of the ivy- 
covered church in the valley, form 
a picture the sight of which makes 
the heart of a good man leap light 
with gladness. In the village cot- 
tages the good deeds of the lady of 
the Hall, and the many graces of 
her noble children, are constant to- 
pies of gossip. 

Those who diverge from the high- 
way, and visit the churchyard, may 
see a grave nigh the chief entrance 
of the sacred building. At its head 
is across of stone on which is en- 


graved— C. R. A., died August 8th, 


Hinchbrook. 
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1849.’ It is the grave of Ardour. His 
work in this world is done—a work 
that, in spite of delays, and errors, 
and grievous troubles on his part, 
is such that it will last, and be most 
fruitful when his name shall be 
known only to the fanciful book- 
worms of future generations. The 
noiseless course of his later days, 
as an almost silent stream winds a 
pone through many obstacles, 
ore down without clamour barriers 
that man had raised between him- 
self and the good. 


Cyapter LII. 
FAREWELL. 


Does any reader ask for the moral 
of the story now it is told? Does 
anyone cry out, ‘ But for what is all 
this? What truth is it intended 
to teach me? What is the pith of 
the tale?’ If there be, let him re- 
ceive as answer— 

O reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

Let no one take the incidents 
narrated in these pages as intended 
for an entire work, even as a tale— 
if that word mean a finished essay, 
with its three alternatives and a 
moral conclusion. Let each one 
take them as one does the facts and 
occurrences of our daily life, and 
draw conclusions from them, and 
not regard them as materials to be 
used only in one way. They are 
the rude stones and cement from 
which each reader, if he esteem the 
materials sufficiently, may build up 
a moral. May it only be a pure 
one! But be it just or not, it is 
not necessarily the workmanship of 
the author of these pages. 

This story has been put together 
for the purpose of inculcating no 
hacknied moral—no popular pre- 
cepts of wisdom. Its object is not 
to prove that all husbands are vil- 
lains and women suffering angels. 
The writer knows of wives and mo- 
thers as selfish as Imlay and Leonard 
Andray, menassimple-hearted, gene- 
rous, and noble as Ardour or Marion. 


‘ This picture of life, although truth- 


ful in its aim, does not presume 
to be capable of universal appli- 
cation to English society. It 
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makes the reader acquainted with 
a few men, some bad and some good, 
and with a few women, lovely or 
otherwise according to the obser- 
ver’s taste; let him accept or reject 
such acquaintances, as he deems fit. 

If here and there, amid the mul- 
titude of words that people these 
pages, there be opinions which 
strike the careless ear as unusual, 
let them not, I beg, be branded as 
‘singular,’ and be so dismissed from 
consideration. Believe me, reader, 
there is no such thing as a singular 
opinion to bé found under the sun. 
It is the epithet applied to that 
which men are incapable of under- 
standing. If you take two men 
uarrelling with words, without a 
doubt in that small world of two 
you have two men with singular 
opinions. But enlarge your field 
of observation, and each will be 
found to have many adherents. 
Lonely and friendless as this life 
sometimes is, in thought no one 
is companionless. To a man of 
‘silent thought’ this reflection is 
gladdening in the extreme. 

Good reader, unwrap yourself 
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from the close coils of your selfish 
individualism ; do not give in to the 
spirit that is fostered, in every club 
and drawing-room of London, to 
hold in contempt all that is without 
that little circle of which you are 
the centre! Be content to part 
with the little world of your per- 
sonality, and so you may gain your 
own soul. Judge for yourself in all 
things, but do not look, and turn 
away with an empty cackling with- 
out judging. Rather than that, 
walk through life with your eyes 
shut. Be earnest in your inmost 
heart, and have the courage to avow 
your earnestness. The bold pro- 
fession will cost you something at 
first. You will be regarded with fear 
and trembling, instead of with love, 
by the gentle heart of womankind ; 
you will be cut by the vapids of 
Rotton-row ; you will find yourself 
distrusted as ‘a singular man!’ Be 
not annoyed. Be firm; wage war 
with all clap-traps — the —— 
of cunning and that of simplicity, 
the clap-trap which says more, and 
the clap-trap that says less than it 
means. 


ITALY, AND ART IN ITALY. 


Pant IJ.—Tuse Nortnern Repvstics. 


HE prospect from the convent 
of Fiesole in the pleasant May- 
time is one of the most beautiful in 
the world. A country clad with 
sombre olives, and clustering vines, 
and noble villas—a city in rich, 
strange, broken masses, snow white, 
mounted with marvellous towers, 
crowned by a dome, if not so archi- 
tecturally correct, at least more pecu- 
liarly and quaintly picturesque than 
that of Rome—the noble vale of the 
Arno—the purple slopes of the 
Apennines. Florence is called by 
Byron ‘the Etrurian Athens ;’ and 
no epithet could better describe the 
sense of refinement and luxury 
which clings to the Tuscan capital. 
It is a charm altogether different 
from that which affects the stranger 
at Rome. In the one, you trace the 
footprints of a massive and barba- 
rous people, whom you do not love, 
who have no living relation to you, 
er the age in which you live, or 


the people with whom you mix; 
in the other, the glow has not 
passed from the cheek, the lustre 
from the eye, the eloquence from 
the lip: this great Tuscan republic 
once formed part of our modern 
European polity ; she spoke to men 
as we have been taught to speak ; 
her poets, her students, her artists 
come into direct contact with our- 
selves, and with that society which 
they were commissioned toform, and 
which we are privileged to protect. 
Horatius, and the battles of the Sci- 
pios, and thedeath of Cesar, are clas- 
sical tales which the schoolboy may 
construe ; the contemporaries of the 
Albizzi are still represented in our 
practical politics; the honours 
which they conferred are still borne 
by our modern nobility; the wars 
they waged still influence the terri- 
torial distribution of European 
power. ‘The fierce frigid Roman 
could not appreciate the culture of 
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our social, the large freedom of our 
intellectual, the wise restraints of 
our spiritual life ; while for most of 
those motives, and principles, and 
ideas which give it a peculiar and 
characteristic value, modern society 
is indebted to the free republics of 


Italy. 

These republics, though they have 
had an illustrious historian, have 
hardly received their due. Pro- 
bably no small states, with the ex- 
ception ofthe Achaian, ever exercised 
so important an influence over the 
progress of civilization. And the 
moral which their history conveys 
is very obvious. Their greatness 
was obtained by union without 
centralization. United to each other 
by a common and national bond, 
there never was any abnegation or 
absorption of their individual life. 
United to resist the inroad of the 
barbarian and the tyranny of 
the noble, each yet preserved in- 
tact its local government and its 
municipal privileges. It was not a 
union which attempted to secure 
the aggrandizement of one particular 
man, or of one particular monarchy, 
but it was a union which gave free 
scope to the independent energies 
and the characteristic genius of 
each. They had not been taught 
the maxim of modern politics—that 
the necessities of the empire demand 
the extinction of provincial habits 
and provincial patriotism; and the 
consequence was, that by refusing 
to exact a dead and barren uni- 
formity, they preserved over Italy 
innumerable sources of a free and 
generous vitality, and nourished in 
every district of a prosperous coun- 
try those elements which are neces- 
sary for the preservation of the 
national life. 

And looking at them even as 
they exist to-day, it is impossible 
not to recognise the freedom and 
versatility of genius created by the 
liberty of the republics. In each 
provincial state or capital through 
which the Italian traveller passes, 
he finds some new, rich, fantastic, 
or quaint caprice, receiving a cha- 
racteristic utterance in the popular 
architecture, or in the civic ambi- 
tion. Than the medieval remains 
existing in these stagnant local 
municipalities, no more interesting 
study is to be met with in Italy. 
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There is the painted and palaced 
Genoa, lying, crescent-like, in that 
noble bay which once bore the 
riches of the barbaric East to its 
hardy seamen; and Sienna, sump- 
tuously seated among her barren 
hills; and Padua, with its tower and 
its baptistery, and its cathedral, 
where the rich light breaks over the 
azure ground, and athwart the 
golden stars, and through the 
Moorish pilasters; and Padua, 
where the influence of the Saracenic 
genius of the neighbouring Vene- 
tians may be traced in the Pagan 
cupolas and minarets it has raised 
to the immortal memory of St. An- 
tonio di Padova; and Milan, with its 
Gothic Duomo, whose army of spear- 
like pinnacles crowd and = bote into 
the blue Italian heaven, and where, 
in the refectory of a decayed convent 
dedicated to our Lady of Grace, and 
in which a troop of Austrian cavalr 

is presently iittered, you may still 
detect, through the film that has 
gathered over the faces, and the 
rents that time and the monks have 
made, the remains of the most 
famous painting in Italy—the cele- 
brated ‘Cenacolo’ of Da Vinci. The 
gallery of Bologna is rich with 
masterpieces of the followers of the 
Caracci; and it is a city of great 
and solemn churches, and cool and 
studious colonnades; a city where 
the sunlight seldom penetrates, 
where all things are as they were, 
and will be unto the end of time, 
and where they have built into the 
sky every kind of fantastic, angular, 
Babel-like tower, as if haply to 
learn what may be doing in that 
noisy world of ‘ progress’ which 
lies beyond their own roofed, and 
Sa and shaded life. Haughty, 
massive, and defiant are the Floren- 
tine palaces, the Pitti, the Medi&, 
the Palazzo Vecchio, with its ever 
memorable belfry. A wondrous 
tower that belfry is—the happy in- 
spiration of a genial moment; but 
it takes time rightly to understayd 
its spirit. At first it may appear 
to you, as it has done to others, 
unmeaning and fantastic—a child's 
house of cards—a brick chimney 
grotesquely ornamented; but ulti- 
mately you must acknowledge that 
it is the daring and intrepid idea of 
a great artist, and that there is a 
certain bold and subtle beauty in 
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its fragile arches and its airy lines. 
Florence, Bologna, Sienna, Genoa, 
Pisa—these are but a moiety of the 
great and independent townships 
which for centuries nourished 
throughout Italy the love of an 
intelligent liberty, and magnifi- 
cently cultivated among rude and 
barbarous nations the graces and 
the amenities of civilization. 

To us Florence — Firenze la 
bella—is distinguished by a pecu- 
liar cheerfulness. It has none of 
the grave pensiveness we associate 
with a city of the dead, and it 
rejoices in many of the peculiarities 
of our northern culture. The people 
have the light hair and the fair com- 
plexions which are so seldom re- 
tained in the Italian towns, and are 
active, industrious, and cheerful. 
Even the grave, Times-devouring, 
contemptuous Saxon seems here to 
take his pleasure after a more social 
fashion than is customary to the 
gloomy Goth. There is the Pitti 
for painting, and the Uffizi for 
sculpture; Buonarotti in the one, 
and Raphael in the other; the 
Venus of the Greek, and the Ma- 
donna of the Italian. And from 
the Palazzo Vecchio, through the 
solemn ranks of the dejected cypress, 
you may forthwith reach the ruined 
terrace of San Miniato, or among 
the grapes of Bello Sguardo witness 
the glory of a sunset in the Italian 
summer. . 

Dante was by birth of Florence, 
though his bones rest at Ravenna: 


Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding 
shore, 
‘What manner of man was the great 
Florentine? Grimly through the 
dim night of medieval history does 
the shade of the Italian stalk before 
us—vehement, intense, malignant— 
his hand against every man, and 
every nian’s hand against him. 
Here, isowever, where the summer 
wind stirs lightly the leaves of his 
sombre comedy, and the summer 
sun brightens the white walls of 
the gay and fickle city which he 
loved so bitterly, it is difficult to 
accept such a picture. And as we 


linger word by word (every word is 
choice and precious) over the tear- 
ful episode of Francesea—so highly 
finished and elaborated, and yet 
so much of the charm dependent 
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upon suggestion and implication— 
we feel that, let history say what 
it may against him, there must 
have been within this haughty 
and sullen man a spirit of charity, 
a delicacy of sentiment, a sense 
of the everlasting blessedness of 
human life, which even the wrath 
and bitterness of exile could not 
utterly pervert. And from this 
finer tone of Dante’s mind it is 
impossible to separate a sweet im- 
perishable love-story which is im- 
mortally linked with Florence, 
Beatrice Portinari is one of the 
articles of our creed. All historical 
and poetical calumnies against the 
fair Florentine we gainsay with 
knightly devotion. She is to us 
now, henceforth, and for ever, the 
fair child who strayed with the boy- 
poet by the banks of the turbid 
Arno, and who, ere the first bloom 
of her rosy girlhood had died, folded 
her hands in quietness upon her 
breast, and went meekly to heaven. 
To assert that she was married and 
bore children, and died and was 
buried, all after the utterly respect- 
able pattern, is an insult to the 
imagination that cannot lightly be 
forgiven. But there is no limit to 
critical malignity ; and the heretics, 
not content with maligning the 
Beatrice of the life, have not hesi- 
tated also to malign the Beatrice of 
the poem. ‘ Beatrice’ it seems is 
not the Beatrice after all, but merely 
a personification of some abstract 
idea—neither more nor less, will it 
be believed, than the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church! Really this 
crude infidelity is too bad. It shows 
a profound ignorance of human na- 
ture to ne that Dante, who 
painted the delicious portrait of the 
rave, girlish Beatrice in the Vita 

uova could have even associated 
the name of Beatrice—a name so 
tenderly and affectionately repeated 
—with a mere scholastic abstraction. 
It was because he felt a certain 
fanciful satisfaction and solace in 
associating the passion of his life 
with the poem of his life, that her 
glorified spirit conducts the poet 
along his pilgrimage. And though 
she has breathed the immortal ether 
of the stars, and is purified from all 
taint of mortal pain, yet surely the 
devout and courageous instinct of 
the true believer may enable him 
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to detect, even through the erudite 
theologian, some traces of the sweet 
Beatrice Portinari whose low tones 
first wakened the dreams of the 
poet-boy—as when she recals ‘the 
cold waters of the Elsa,’ by whose 
murmurous banks Dante, in those 
early years and in that older life, 
had looked upon her face, and 
gathered a _ poet's inspiration. 
* Great,’ said the Provencal min- 
strel, ‘is the eflicacy of woman’s 
love,’—not lightly to be contemned 
even by an age which has removed 
the marble statue of Psyche, and 
placed in the vacant niche a grim 
efligy of Mammon, ‘engraved by 
a distinguished artist.’ For more 
than philosophy, and learning, and 
religion, that fair memory of the 
lovely girlhood of Beatrice—of the 
Beatrice who still leant over him, 
and cared for him from above— 
served to save from utter perdition 
the wrathful spirit of the Italian. 
Of the painters who are peculiarly 
Florentine, there are two who can- 
not be rightly appreciated except in 
their own city—Fra Angelico and 
Andrea del Sarto. Del Sarto ex- 
cels in composition and colouring, 
especially in the latter, the pre- 
vailing tone being a rich, dark, 
mellow brown, remarkably eifective. 
His best works are those in the 
Tribune and the Pitti, Madonnas in 
various churches, and a Cenacolo in 
a decayed convent beyond the 
walls, which in breadth, simplicity, 
and artistic effectiveness, rivals the 
Da Vinci at Milan. The two 
‘ Assumptions’ in the Pitti are very 
remarkable. In the one the face of 
the Virgin is youthful, in the other 
furrowed with the lines of age. The 
latter is thus one of the few paintings 
of the Catholic Church where the 
Madonna has lost the sense of 
youthfulness, and that divine and 
immortal beauty over which time 
has nodominion. As an attempt to 
invest the Divine Mother, as she 
must have been, with those finer 
attributes which other painters have 
sought in an historical deception, 
this work is specially worthy of 
observation. Generally speaking, 
however, there is a certain sameness 
in his conception of the Mater 
Unigeniti; the face is invariably 
long and thin, the chin tapered, the 
hair drawn back from the temple, 
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common family likeness you can 
quickly recognise almost any of his 
Madonnas. His conception of the 
boy-life, however, is admirable ; 
free, joyous, and unconventional, it 
affords a striking contrast to the 
staid, collected, and ponderous 
childhood of the Dutch artist, a 
childhood of hoops, and frills, and 
Mechlin laces. His young Christ 
especially is always a beautiful idea. 
The ordinary vivacity of youth is 
united with something more divine. 
We can trace in the collected ex- 
pression, in the wise sweetness, in 
the serene depths of the eye, the 
presence of the indwelling God, in- 
forming and yet not obscuring the 
human childhood of the boy! 

One cannot help liking and loving 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and he is 
almost the only one of the pre- 
Raphaelites whom a man who does 
not believe in pre-Raphaelism can 
thoroughly relish. There is more 
individuality in his works, more of 
the man himself, and less of the 
mere artist, than in any other painter 
I know. For to Fiesole, painting 
was not so much a fine art as a re- 
ligion. It was thus that he dis- 
coursed to his countrymen of truth 
and beauty—thus that he expressed 
his aspirations after the divine life. 
And to us he is not the great painter 
(which he certainly was not, let Mr. 
Ruskin say what he may), but the 
humble, and pious, and patient 
monk, whose narrow cell in the Do- 
minican convent was irradiated by 
the sweet and grave enthusiasm 
which enabled him, more than other 
men, to behold and comprehend the 
glory that should follow. 

For his works I cannot pretend. 
to feel that hysterical enthusiasm 
which is now fashionably extended 
to every work which was produced 
before the painter had been able to 
acquire any acquaintance with the 
most elementary principles of his 
art. Indeed, I should think that 
few reasonable men can love Fra 
Angelico for the same reasons as 
our ecclesiastical pre-Raphaelites. 
Look at the figures in this ‘ As- 
sumption.’ These boy-angels wear 
golden crowns and curls, and gilt 
feathers in their golden wings ; they 
blow with inflated cheeks long, un- 
sightly trumpets of curious and 
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antique pattern; their hands, 
straightened and supplicating, as if 
with stern prayer-vigils, are long, 
bony, and emaciated, and judging 
from their whole development, they 
must lead sharp, angular, and peni- 
tential lives—even in heaven some- 
what weary and burdensome. Now 
when a man tells me specially to 
observe these things, because it is 
from them that the painting derives 
its peculiar value, I cannot be other- 
wise than sceptical. I cannot find 
any inherent efficacy in a gilt taper 
ora paper crown. But at the same 
time I am not intolerant. I do not 
find that the gilt taper or the paper 
crown come in my way; I am able 
to disentangle them from what art 
there may be in the painting, and 
seein them nothing more than the 
homely and primitive devoutness of 
which they are the expression. As 
such I am willing enough that they 
should remain where they are, 
though I will render them no fic- 
titious homage. But do not, in the 
name of all that is rational, attempt 
to restore these medieval imitations 
of human life in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. For what may 
have been at one time perfectly true 
and genuine, must now become, if 
repeated, a dishonest artifice or an 
impertinent affectation. And you 
may be perfectly sure that the ever- 
lasting truth and beauty of these 
and such like paintings does not lie 
in what was local, and sectarian, 
and peculiar to a monastic age. 
Emulate if you can the loving ela- 
boration wl earnest workmanship, 
the simple and tender feeling, the 
staid sweetness and child-like purity 
and repose which characterize the 
work of Fra Angelico—for all these 
are essentially human and catholic 
—but do not painfully imitate the 
mannerisms or wilfully reproduce 
the barbarisms which a more correct 
science and a more accurate insight, 
centuries since, obliged the artist to 
abandon. 

There has been of late a good deal 
of discussion about what is called 
‘Christian Art,’ and some very clever 
and amiable people have emitted a 
‘onsiderable amount of rubbish upon 

h.subject. What, in plain words, 
reli *ese gentlemen mean? That 
'§10. is the most worthy and con- 
Genial stsject upon which art can 
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be employed; that religious art is, 
and ought to be, superior to every 
other; and that it is better, conse- 
quently, to separate art from the 
simpler and more natural feelings, 
and to raise it to those in which the 
devotional and supernatural form 
so prominent and so exclusive an 
element, that they can be looked 
upon as intrinsically religious? 
This is, at best, an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, and it lies with them to 

rove that such a division can be 
logically effected. But oa 
that, roughly speaking, it can, 
have no hesitation in disputing the 
conclusion. It seems to me that 
there is no peculiar or necessary 
connexion between art and religion. 
Art is the representation of our 
common life, after a certain ideal 
fashion. It deals with men, not 
with miracles. And when it is em- 
ployed to record the supernatural 
ecstasy of the saint, or the super- 
natural penance of the sinner, or the 
glory of the angels who are in 
heaven, or the working of the divine 
life upon earth, then it is allied to 
subjects which are comparatively 
unfit for its capacities. Such a 
statement must of course occasion 
some opposition: let us, if possible 
without prejudice, consider the facts 
of the question. 

The ution between art and re- 
ligion in the Greek life can have 
little connexion with this inquiry. 
The Greek art did indeed devote it- 
self to the illustration of the national 
creed, and the legends which Homer 
has hallowed, furnished the most 
exquisite studies to the Greek sculp- 
tor. ‘The calm and passionless tran- 
quillity of the Pallas Parthenos, and 
the rich and heavy beauty of the 
naked ‘Aphrodite’ of Cnidus, ‘in 
the open temple beside the sea, to 
which pilgrims journeyed,’ have 
never been rivalled. But the Greek 
religion was created by the poetic 
feeling of the nation, and the forms 
of its mythology were selected by 
Phidias and Praxiteles, not because 
they were religious, but because 
they were artistic. 

In relation to the facts bearing 
upon this dispute to be gathered 
from the history of the Christian 
world, the following questions are 
perhaps the most pertinent. Wh 
do the masterpieces of the Gree 
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sculptors live only in tradition? 
Chiefly, it must he answered, be- 
cause the devout converts to Chris- 
tianity under Constantine and Theo- 
dosius delivered them over to the 
executioner. Why, moreover, have 
there been preserved so few re- 
mains, comparatively,ofthe aangee 
of Gothic art? A trelliced window 
—a ruined oriel—an ivied shaft— 
are, in too many familiar cases, all 
that remain of works which pro- 
bably gave the finest possible ex- 
pression to the faith and genius of 
the West. Why? Because cer- 
tain reformers who were engaged 
in purifying a corrupt Christianity 
heake them to pieces, crushed 
them into glorious fragments—glo- 
rious, because their coarse hands 
could not utterly destroy the divine 
and elusive element of beauty! The 
greatest monuments of the Greek 
and Gothic genius thus owe their 
destruction to the religion which is 
asserted to be so closely and inti- 
mately allied with art. Now, with- 
out attributing any exaggerated 
force to such facts as these, I can- 
not help thinking that they serve 
to demonstrate that the more in 
earnest men are about religion, the 
less respect and affection have they 
for art. Christianity does not pro- 
duce an artistic frame of mind; and 
Christians thoroughly in earnest 
have treated art with intolerance, 
obstinately rejected its assistance, 
and almost invariably regarded it 
with aversion or contempt. And 
when they have become its patrons, 
have they shown much appreciation 
of its spirit? This can hardly be 
asserted ; and yet at the same time 
we cannot doubt their sincerity. 
Was it a more devout feeling which 
inspired Raphael, or those who 
_— gilt crowns upon his Ma- 
onnas, and draped the nude purity 
of Michael Angelo? And it may 
be observed, moreover, that it was 
those churchmen, who as churchmen 
were not really in earnest, who 
approved themselves the most muni- 
ficent and intelligent patrons of the 
Fine Arts—churchmen like Leo X., 
who loved rather to adorn than to 
purify. By the first age—by the 
man who strongly and practically 
asserts his Christianity—art is re- 
jected and denounced ; it is a later 
age, less believing, less earnest, 
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more critical and sceptical, that is 
the artistic. 

Now as to the facts which stand 
in relation to the painter himself, I 
think no one can deny that it is in 
the oldest painters, where there is 
least of art, that we find the clearest 
and most unequivocal evidence of 
devotional feeling. Compare the 
monk Fra Angelico, for instance, 
with any painter after Perugino, 
and it is impossible not to be sen- 
sibly struck by the simple and con- 
fiding earnestness of the one, and 
the artistic grace and power, but 
practical unbelief, of the other. It 
was Cimabue—not Raphael, not 
Titian, not Tintoretto, none of the 
great masters of a perfected art— 
who painted that angular and 
homely Mary, which yet— 


Thrilled the artist after work to think 
That his ideal Mary-smile should rest 
So very near him !—he within the brink 
Of all that glory let in by his hand 
With too divine a rashness ! 


All the greater Italian artists 
were indeed nominally religious 
painters and Christian masters ; but 
was not this the accident of their 
position? That they would not 
ave been so under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it seems difficult to 
doubt. How formal are they in all 
the works that are exclusively de- 
voted to religious topics! Whata 
sense of relief they exhibit when 
they can abandon the strictly eccle- 
siastical, and devote themselves to 
those comparatively secular subjects 
which, sanctioned by the supersti- 
tion, continued to them the patron- 
age of the church! The Sibyls, for 
instance, who occupied this inter- 
mediate position, were quite a god- 
send to the Italian painters. And 
the Sibyls of Domenichino, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo at Rome, and 
of Guercino at amen are un- 
doubtedly the works of these artists 
which critics who are not profes- 
sional most thoroughly relish. While 
the Madonna associated with a con- 
ventional type was invariably plain, 
severe, and formal to the last 
degree, the painter lavished his 
richest colours and exhausted hv 
richest fancies in portraying “© 
rapt, inspired, and pagan fe+""¢* 
of the mysterious Sibyl. ™ 8 
teresting also to obserw how 1 / 


/ 
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any painting where the religious is 
blended with the secular, that it is 
the purely Auman portion of the 
story which is always seized and 
rendered most effectively. Here is 
the celebrated ‘St. Agnes,’ of Do- 
menichino: above are the Saviour, 
and the Virgin, and the hosts of 
heaven, well painted, perhaps, but 
on which nevertheless we gaze with 
neither sympathy nor emotion— 
while the lower part of the paint- 
ing, that which is occupied with 
the purely human, and which ap- 
peals to us as men, the terrified 
child clinging to its mother, the 
weak, convulsive action of the dying 
woman, we feel at once to be most 
— and pathetic. Of course, 
cannot presume to deny that 
many of those ecclesiastical paint- 
ings are distinguished by very re- 
markable ability ; all that I contend 
for is, that that ability might have 
been exercised more effectively had 
the artist chosen a subject more 
congenial to hisart. I donot mean 
to assert that Raphael is not a great 
ainter; but would not Raphael 
ave affected us more nearly had he 
appealed to other effects? Do we 
not always find that there is an 
effort needful to te his ex- 
quisite sweetness and purity through 
a conventional Christ or a conven- 
tional Madonna? ‘These qualities 
of his genius are not appreciated 
immediately and spontaneously, as 
they would have been had he given 
us the real, domestic, picturesque, 
rustic Italian life which he had 
known and loved from his boyhood. 
He believed in that life, in the men 
and women who were grouped 
within it, and in its direct rela- 
tion to himself. But it was another 
relation—a relation more abstract 
and impersonal, and therefore less 
fitted for art, that existed be- 
tween himself and the Madonna. 
And when, in a ‘ religious’ picture, 
he does touch you at once, is it not 
with something intensely human— 
some fair haired girl, who will noé 
be made a Madonna; who will not 
consent to be any one but herself; 
and spite of church and catalogue 
will remain to you the sweet pea- 
sant child that Raphael sketched 
among the vines at Urbino, and 
look at you with her great, soft, 
earnest eyes, as the village girls in 
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the summer valleys of the Apen- 
nines will look at you, even unto 
this day? It is not the true artist 
who speaks in a strict conventional 
ecclesiastic painting; when you 
do find the true artist in a picture 
nominally of this class, it is in one 
which is no more exclusively or ex- 
ceptionally religious than the sketch 
of a Scotch terrier or a Swiss cha- 
let by a man who devoutly appre- 
ciates the mysteries of the works 
of God. And inasmuch as the 
artist who goes away from that 
which lies at his hand and is nearest 
to his human heart is a bad artist, 
so it may really be affirmed that 
there is less practical piety in all 
the Crucifixions, and Assumptions, 
and Angels, and Damned Spirits of 
the Catholic world, than in a Sunset 
by Turner, or in a Beggar by 
Wilkie. In short, every considera- 
tion induces us to believe that 
whenever the Italian painter sought 
an inspiration in religion proper he 
failed, as in the numerous attempts 
to portray the Father and the Son; 
and that it was only when he con- 
descended to ane the human 
and pathetic elements in which the 
Divine is sometimes limned, as in 
the Madonnas of Raphael or Del 
Sarto, that he diedoaa even a com- 
parative triumph. He had lost the 
old Art-Faith; and the Newiscon- 
cerned with matter of sterner im- 
port. The exacting devotion and 
the excessive spirituality of Chris- 
tianity are incompatible with the 
sensuous necessities of poesy and 
art; and in the immediate presence 
of the Most High the vision pales 
and the imagination is iieool as 
the angels who, before the throne, 
veil their faces with their wings. 


The evening is drawing to a close 
as we reach on the Bologna road 
the mountain ridge above Fiesole. 
Golden is the sunset, wonderful the 
hues of purple that are distributed 
over the hills, delicious the soft, 
pensive, distant note of the cuckoo 
in the still seclusion of these moun- 
tain valleys. One last glorious 
view back upon the gay capital of 
Etruria, and then the night comes 
down upon us rapidly, like a shadow, 
and we begin the ascent of the higher 
Apennines, a waste and dreary tract 
of granite rocks, against which the 
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full moon strikes noiselessly her 
silver shafts. With the first flush 
of dawn we are roused among the 
decayed villas, and the neglected 
gardens that surround Bologna. 
Bologna was the birth-place of 
the Caracci, and the school of their 
followers. For the Caracci I can 
‘strain no welcome,’ and when I 
value their followers, it is on account 
of certain virtues of their own. 
Both Guido and Domenichino, in 
whatever they hadof good wereessen- 
tially original; they owed nothing 
to their teachers, except certain for- 
mulas with which they might very 
profitably have dispensed, as with 
most other formulas. What I have 
said of Fra Angelico and Andrea 
del Sarto, is equally true of Guido 
aud Domenichino, they cannot be 
rightly appreciated except in their 
own city. All the most remarkable 
examples of their art, with the 
single exception of ‘The St. Jerome,’ 
are in the gallery of Bologna. 
Guido’s larger works are all grand 
and impressive pictures, having 
moreover invariably a touch of 
genuine native feeling, and of 
graceful classic insight, singularly 
acceptable after the monotonous 
church-tone of the real Italian 
artist. There is an exquisite 
pathos and mournfulness in ‘ The 
Massacre of the Innocents;’ and 
the figure of the dying God in ‘ The 
Crucifixion,’ is wonderful as a Christ 
by Vandyke. If‘ The Massacre of 
the Innocents’ is not, then ‘ The 
Madonna della Pieta’ undoubtedly is 
Guido’s masterpiece. The attitude 
of this matchless Madonna is ex- 
pressive of dejection, and yet of a 
oower sustaining and _ superior. 
Lhe earthly despair of the Mother 
has been calmed into a divine resig- 
nation. The hysterica passio is 
subdued, the passionate tears are 
dried, and though the features are 
yet rigid and bloodless as with 
past pain, still the speechless agony 
is over, and as she looks up to 
heaven in confident humility, the is 
able devoutly to acquiesce, It is 
needful that He should have gone 
away! There is indeed one lovely 
painting by Guido beyond the walls 
of Bologna, the celebrated ‘ Beatrice’ 
in the Barberini. Apart from all 
association, this face has a strange 
fascination which no copy has ever 
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effectively rendered. Scarcely a 
single copy indeed of the faces in 
any Italian painting is at all suc- 
cessful; the copyist traces the lines, 
and follows the design, but he 
cannot see through these into the 
divine thought by which they are 
penetrated, and thus the most skilful 
and accurate reproduction is almost 
invariably destitute of that which 
gives the original its inviolate 
supremacy. But the libels on 
Guido’s ‘ Beatrice,’ which are scat- 
tered over the galleries of a profes- 
sedly Christian and critical society, 
are even more scandalous than 
common. Can any one believe that 
these faded commonplaces ever 
bore any resemblance to the Roman 
girl whom Guido met as she went 
out to die? It was a very different 
countenance, a very pale, sad, noble 
face that he saw among the Roman 
rabble. The folds of her yellow 
hair fell around her neck in wavy 
ripples; her eyelids were red and 
swollen with the tears of an agony 
that had blighted her girlhood ; and 
though the light of her great 
mournful eyes was turned inward, 
yet he caught, or fancied that he 
caught, a bewildered glance, scarcely 
appealing, it seemed to him, but 
that might have been appealing had 
there been sufficient consciousness 
of the world without. This was the 
Beatrice that Guido met, for this is 
the Beatrice of the Barberini. Of 
the ‘St. Agnes’ of Domenichino in 
this gallery I have already spoken ; 
the ‘Madonna del Rosario’ is a 
picture of the same class, and points 
the same moral. There is the same 
division, the celestial and the ter- 
restrial, the sorrow of the human 
and the consolation of the divine, 
the martyr and the Madonna. 
There are two girlish forms es- 
vecially, over whose prostrate 
bodies a horseman is savagely in 
the act of passing, inexpressibly 
beautiful and touching. The faith 
in a divine protection triumphs over, 
though it does not altogether sub- 
due, the human weakness of the 
woman ; there is still the shrinking, 
the frightened gesture, the womanly 
ouauie of pain. Without these 
indeed the painting would lose its 
true pathos, and become as un- 
natural and therefore as repulsive 
as this representation of ‘St. Peter, 
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the Dominican,’ beside it, where the 
saint, although the artist has un- 
feelingly thrust a hatchet into his 
head, and a sword into his stomach, 
stands the whole thing with the 
most perfect composure, and mani- 
festly rather likes it than otherwise. 
The dark hair of the elder girl con- 
trasts with the deathlike hue of her 
face, for the iron has alread 
entered into her heart: but still 
with her own body she instinctively 
seeks to shield the other, whose 
lighter hair and slighter form, and 
more delicate, childlike bloom, be- 
speak the younger and more tender 
sister. The serenity of heaven is 
not disturbed by their dying terror ; 
still sits the Madonna with her 
wise, patient smile, surrounded by 
her adoring angels; not in con- 
tumely of the agony, like the god 
of the lotus-eater, but rather as an 
assurance that if that last anguish 
be well borne, there is a rest re- 
maining,—that the human pain is 
not comparable with the glory that 
shall follow. Such glimpses as these 
into the pathos of the human heart 
are indicative of the genuine artist, 
and coming from Domenichino are 
especially noticeable. For, with all 
his genius, there is a certain man- 
nerism and formality in his work. 
His habitual practice of dividing his 
canvas into artificial compartments 
gives his pictures, moreover, some- 
what of the appearance of certain 
old-fashioned eighteenth century 
prints, which most of us have seen, 
where there is always a central 
figure or figures, an the rest of 
the space is devoted to an elaborate 
border, marginal angels, incidental 
specimens of domestic architecture, 
festoons of flowers, a bust of the 
reigning sovereign, and in short a 
little of everything, however remote 
from the special interest, that the 
vagrant faney of the artist chose 
to dictate. But even with all this, 
it is impossible not to feel, in 
looking on his larger works, that 
among all the artists of Italy you 
have encountered no one whose 
re of expressing directly what 
1e wishes to say is more graphic or 
genuinely artistic. 


Mr. Ruskin has described many 
of the architectural decorations of 
Venice by images derived from the 
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sea. The white cupolas rise like 
wreaths of sea-foam in the dawn; 
the crests of the arches toss them- 
selves into the sky in flashes of 
sculptured spray. it is impossible 
not to feel that there is a certain 
propriety in the association which 
this language is meant to indicate ; 
for it is diflicult to over-estimate the 
effect which the sea exercises over 
minds of a certain order that are 
much exposed to its influence. I 
have known many men upon whom 
certain aspects of the sea, the 
moaning of the winter wind, the 
flapping of the wings of sea-birds 
over desolate reefs of rock, the 
monotonous beat of heavy waves 
upon a bleak extent of barren sand 
and bent, have been so wrought and 
impressed, that you could detect 
the impression in almost every con- 
dition of their intellectual activity, 
in the habit of their thought, in the 
melody of their sentences, even in 
the tone and cadence of their 
speech. And it could hardly fail, 
to those who lived veritably among 
the waves, that the sea should ac- 
uire an intense and _ peculiar signi- 
ficance, or that the Venetian should 
have been so subjugated by this per- 
etual fellowship, that it should 
1ave sensibly impressed his art and 
his architecture, and made his city, 
the queen and mistress of the sea 
for centuries, the expression, as it 
were, of the most ideal and poetic 
features of the Adriatic. 

And at Venice you truly meet 
the ocean. You on not been 
deceived. The sea there has all 
the sense and savour of the sea. It 
is the sea itself that floats your 
gondola, that carries you along 
spacious canals, that compasses you 
round about on either side. Venice 
is essentially a sea-city. It lies 
in the sea, and the sea-weed 
clings to its palaces, and the sea- 
tides ebb and flow in its streets, and 
the whole story and mystery of the 
sea is wrought within the thorough- 
fares of a crowded mart, and pene- 
trates the very heart and life ofa 
brave and courageous people. And 
though around Venice, as has been 
exquisitely said, it is the sea stayed 
ee subdued into ‘ a strange spacious 
rest,’ yet you have only to cross the 
Lido to meet the salt-crested 
billows that drive right over from 
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the Dalmatian shore. No wonder 
that the Venetians loved, nay wor- 
shipped, the Adriatic. They were a 
people whom the land had rejected, 
and in their turn in no craven spirit 
they repudiated and cast off utterly 
the old fealty to the soil. The very 
form of this ‘Sea Cybele,’ is a token 
of the earnestness and vivacity with 
which they accepted their doom. 
The Doge's palace and all the most 
memorable buildings front the sea, 
and look right out upon the Adriatic, 
being entirely closed and separated 
from the shore; as though She had 
haughtily turned her back upon 
the land which had betrayed her 
children, and trusted her fortunes 
with a proud confidence to the 
waves. 
But rightly to understand Venice 
you must spend many days in your 
ondola among the shoals and 
islands which stud the lagoon. 
The lagoon, in popular speech, may 
be said to wannthent the land and 
water which surround Venice, and 
more particularly that which lies 
toward the shore. It is a strange 
and somewhat dreary extent. Fancy 
to yourself a great, green, sandy 
swamp ; lined along the margin by 
gigantic reeds, dear to the heart of 
the teal and the mallard; covered 
with water-plants, and the scattered 
huts of watermen, and legions of 
aquatic birds whose shrill mournful 
cries mingle with the plash and 
murmur of the gathering tide; inter- 
sected by canals and great spaces of 
water, along which, as though it were 
along the land, white sails speed 
quickly and noiselessly ; in the dis- 
tance, on one hand the Euganean 
hills, veiled in their purple mist, on 
the other the rich, fragile, delicate 
city, glistening and sparkling in the 
sun. There are larger islands too, 
here and there, on which you find, 
among wretched hovels, rude primi- 
tive churches, not without interest ; 
Torcello, especially, in its loneliness, 
its desertedness, its simplicity. Of 
all — in the world, Torcello is 
perhaps the fittest that could be 
selected for the bleak description of 


T - 
ennyson 
? * A place of tombs, 


Where lie the mighty bones of ancient 
men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea wind 
sings, 


Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 
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The old porteress, with her rusty 
keys, will admit you within the 
deserted church. The plain rafters 
of the cupola, the plain stone ledges 
which sweep round the high altar, 
the plain block of marble which 
forms the reading desk from which 
these stout-hearted fugitives were 
exhorted and warned, are all sug- 
gestive of the unpretending devotion 
of homely and earnest men. It 
does not seem to you like a church 
that is decaying, though the salt sea- 
green that has crept along the 
pillars, as though they had been 
covered with clinging sea-weed, 
attests the destroying action of the 
water. If you go into the sacristy, 
ou will find the intimation of some 
ocal fast or ecclesiastical tax, dated 
a few centuries back, pasted upon 
the wall, and asurplice of the primi- 
tive church hung up against the 
door by some worthy shepherd of 
the flock, who has been dust for a 
generation. Languidly through the 
encrusted window comes the faded 
light, and rests lazily upon an un- 
couth mosaic, or creeps stealthily 
round a delicate capital. All day it 
is very still, and quiet, and cold, so 
still that the silence is disturbed 
even by the solitary spider, who, up 
somewhere among the rafters, works 
unweariedly at his ghostly net, into 
whose hopeless meshes no victim 
has ever been induced to venture. 
Sometimes indeed through a broken 
pane comes at midday a great 
uproarious blue-winged fly, buzzing 
and blowing, and bringing with 
him all sorts of news from the world 
of life and sunshine that lies beyond 
the spell-bound wall, and creating 
a vain hope of victory, even in the 
heart of the bilious worker. What 
happens when the sun has set in the 
Adriatic, and the pale moonlight 
falls along the aisle,—whether the 
sleepers who, with their hands 
clasped on their breasts, lie upon 
the tombs, sleep on, or whether they 
arise and hold all manner of ghostly 
conclave upon the buono stata of the 
future Venice,—I do not know; but 
doubtless that old wiseacre could 
tell, if it pleased him, many an eerie 
tale of what has taken place, as he 
lay coiled up in his hole, and looked 
down with his restless, watchful eyes 
upon the arena below. No! the 
old church is not decaying, for there 
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is not life enough in it even for 
decay. It may be that at some past 
time it has decayed, but it is now 
utterly stagnant and stationary, as 
much so as the ancient beldam who 
turns the rusty key upon your back, 
and mumbles in corrupt Italian her 
dejected gratitude for your Austrian 
swanzeger,— the only swanzeger 
she has had perhaps since Barba- 
rossa’s galleys smote the Turk. 

However difficult to credit, true 
it is that a great people actually took 
ossession of such reeded and deso- 
fate islands as these are now, and 
staying their foundations as best 
they might among the waves, carried 
into them a sumptuous and oriental 
culture, and clothed their barren- 
ness with all the richest and most 
poetic elements of an intellectual 
and imaginative life. Examine 
them well, and when you have 
keenly felt their utter loneliness and 
barrenness, come back into the city, 
and study the unfaded colours of 
Titian, en Tintoretto; the 
marvellous architecture of these 
princely palaces, an architecture at 
once so massive and so buoyant, so 
formed to resist the action of the 
waves, so relieved by a tender and 
fertile imagination ; the graceful and 
delicate facade of the cathedral, rich 
with the gold and marble and quaint 
poetic devices of a superb and 
imaginative people; the great piazza 
at night, with its long ranges of 
arches suffused and brilliant with 
warm light, and crowded with rare 
and picturesque costume, the 
Albanian, the Osmanli, the Greek ; 
then, when you can best recal the 
pride and gaiety of its ancient state, 
will you be able to realize the mar- 
vellous change which was wrought 
by the courage which founded, the 
energy which sustained, and the 
genius which adorned, this great 
and courtly republic. 

No school of painting has been 
more warmly defended, or more 
severely criticised, than the Vene- 
tian. To myself, it has many 
characteristics which compel from 
me a direct and cordial sympathy, 
Foremost among these is the free- 
dom of its tone, and the nation- 
ality of its spirit. It is not em- 
ployed merely to record the con- 
ventional misery of the Christian 
martyr, or the stereotyped ecstacy 
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of the Christian saint, but it de- 
scends to the common earth, deals 
with the men and women of the day, 
commemorates the worthies of the 
age, and relates, witha rich and em- 
blazoned pen, the achievements of 
the republic. The churches them- 
selves are rich with trophies of 
secular triumph; the altars are hung 
with banners snatched from the 
grasp of conquered nations ; statues 
of victorious admirals, and of Doges 
who wed the Adriatic, replace the 
effigy of priest and pontiff. Religion 
and art are released from the ex- 
clusive tyranny of the church as 
they are nowhere else in Italy, and 
rendered subservient to the genius 
and glory of the great commercial 
commonweal. 

Again, in such a city as Venice, 
where a lighter fancy, and a cultiva- 
tion largely indebted to the splendid 
caprice of the East, had mitigated 
the austere gravity of the European 
intellect, the art naturally assumed 
a more sportive and luxurious tone. 
So that we find her painters intre- 
pidly uniting with the most sacred 
subjects, the more tender and glow- 
ing elements that are derived from 
a voluptuous appreciation of human 
life. But do not let us wilfully 
misunderstand the direction of this 
tendency. Toillustrate its influence 
more precisely, take for example its 
representation of women, and 
Titian’s in particular, as its most 
notable apostle. People in reference 
to this topic are in the habit of 
confounding Titian and Rubens: no 
comparison can be more unjust to 
the Venetian. Rulfens could not 
represent the woman-life: he never 
touched it without defiling it. His 
province was altogether different. 
What he could deal with success- 
fully was the purely animal life, the 
rich, gorgeous animal life of the 
tropics more especially, in its sen- 
suous, lordly, lavish magnificence. 
The lustrous fur, the sleepy savage- 
ness, the stealthy grace, the infinite 
luxuriousness of his leopard cubs and 
his river gods are rendered with ex- 
quisite vivacity. It may be said 
that his most famous paintings are 
occupied with other subjects, but 
even of the Antwerp ‘Christ’ the 
criticism holds good, for the peculiar 
power of that painting is derived 
rom its awfully plain, homely, and 
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unaffected rendering of the mere 
animal body without life, which, as 
associated with a mystery which we 
cannot penetrate, has always re- 
tained over men’s imagination a 
certain morbid and unwholesome 
fascination. Now Titian may not 
have the highest insight into the 
woman life, but he has at least none 
of the essential vileness of the 
Dutchman. His‘ Flora,’ his ‘Venus,’ 
in the Tribune, and his ‘ Sacred and 
Profane Love’ in the Borghese, are 
all copied from some captivating 
and bewitching ideal. In each we 
have the golden hair, the delicate 
life of the complexion, the fresh, 
meditative, iusbeate beauty. 
There may not be much of the sou/, 

erhaps, of the higher heart and 
imagination, but still they are always 
redeemed from the grossness of 
Rubens by a certain abstract and 
indescribable refinement, by the sub- 
tle woman-grace, if not by the divine 
woman-purity. And this criticism 
may be very widely applied to all 
the maxims of the Venetian artist. 
Nothing can surpass his richness, 
fluency, and brilliant imagination ; 
but the moderation of his genius is 

uite as conspicuous as its versatility. 
The arrangement and ordering of 
the picture is always, as in the 
‘Venetian Slave’ of Tintoretto, 
Bonifazio’s ‘Presentation of Moses,’ 
and the ‘ Rosaro Titian,’ superb and 
sumptuous, as though the artist had 
been used to the regal ermine and 
the stately presence of Doges 
and Kings; but at the same time 
there is none of the gilt and tinsel 
of the court*lacquey; and the 
colouring, however lavish, is in- 
variably chaste and harmonious. 
The drawing also, though neither 
sharp, hard, nor coarse, is yet always 
perfectly precise and distinct, ex- 
quisitely done, delicate, and trans- 
parent. Here ‘Titian specially 
excels. He says what he has to 
say without any effort, but with a 
clear and joyous resoluteness, the 
fascination of which it is impossible 
to resist. He was no transcenden- 
talist. There was neither weakness 
nor mistiness in his work. He loved 
men as they were,— and women 
too; and with abandoned devotees 
and crazy saints he had nothing in 
common. 

The walls of the Ducal Palace 
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and of the Academy are rich with 
works of the Venetian masters, 
‘The Assumption,’ by Titian; 
‘The Rape of Proserpine,’ by Paul 
Veronese; ‘The Paradise,’ ‘The 
Marriage of Ariadne,’ and the 
‘Venetian Slave,’ by Tintoretto, 
are all splendid specimens of an un- 
rivalled mastery over colour, and of 
the grace, vivacity, and courtliness 
of the Venetian intellect. ‘The 
Assumption’ is Titian’s most am- 
bitious work. The Almighty leans 
from the heavens; a winged mes- 
senger bears a golden crown to- 
wards the Virgin; beautiful cherub 
faces, the fair-haired Venetian 
children, sustain and welcome the 
ascending Madonna. The expres- 
sion of her face is very fine and in- 
spired, but the form is heavy, and 
the action laboured. It wants the 
supreme and aérial abandon of 
Murillo’s ‘ Virgin ;’ and the intro- 
duction of certain commonplace 
looking gentlemen who represent 
the Apostles, takes away the vague 
poetic sense of some e‘hereal depth 
in space, which the ‘Conception 
Immaculée’ conveys. But in its 
glory of colouring, in the light that 
seems to stream from out the paint- 
ing, and especially in the effect of 
a certain violet aurora around the 
border, which gradually brightens 
into a lustrous white, and which I 
have seen nowhere else, unless in 
an autumn sunset on the Mediter- 
ranean, it is altogether unsurpassed 
by any Italian painting. Of‘ The 
Paradise’ of Tintoretto it is difli- 
cult to speak in terms which may 
not appear strained or exaggerated. 
The prodigious extent of the can- 
vas—it is a painting thirty yards in 
length, and twelve in height—is 
not otherwise interesting to the art- 
student than as evidencing the.un- 
rivalled taste, the exquisite know- 
ledge of composition, and the won- 
derful command and mastery of the 
art which could distribute so great 
a multitude of figures without im- 
pairing the sense of unity, or weak- 
ening the impressive interest of the 
whole. In this respect it contrasts 
favourably with ‘The Last Judg- 
ment,’ in the Capella Sistina, which 
is certainly as confused and inartis- 
tic a piece of composition as it is 
well possible to conceive. In the 
‘Paradise,’ also, though sorely 
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soiled and faded, the mastery of the 
Venetians over the subileties and 
refinements of colour is very appa- 
rent. There are in it, so to speak, 
two series of figures—the one in 
front, the other behind, and seen 
through the opened ranks of the 
first. The light from the divine 
centre appears to fall between the 
two, a while those behind have 
the indistinctness of objects seen 
through a dazzling reflection of 
light, the dark figures in the nearer 
heaven are brought out in remark- 
able contrast. To this arrangement 
Iam inclined to think that the ab- 
sence of any confusion in the group- 
ing, or of any monotony in the 
effect, is alae to be attributed. 
But, in fine, while it is impossible 
not to feel that such men as Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Da Vinci, worthily 
deserve their fame, I cannot say 
that I concur in the popular verdict 
which gives the Teafian an isolated 
supremacy. Ifwe except some few 
of the less ambitious paintings of 
the Venetian masters, I consider 
the Spaniard a successful rival ; and 
this generally because I find in him 
less adherence to the mere formal 
symbolism of religion, and more love 
for human life, as such. And spe- 
cially in reference to the criticism 
of Mr. Ruskin, who has informed 
us that Murillo is a heretic com- 
pared with Mr. Hunt, and the 
gossip of Mrs. Stowe, who prefers 
Dr. Watts, I do not hesitate to say, 
that personally I regard Murillo as 
superior to any one of the Italian 
masters, whether we look to those 
subjects in which, with such rich and 
inimitable abandon he has treated 
the mere boy-life, or to those where 
he has sought to express all that is 
most divine in our human con- 
sciousness. There are some of his 
works, undoubtedly, to which I 
should not be inclined to award this 
praise; hasty sketches of dark- 
eyed Spanish girls, whom the reli- 
gious taste of the age metamor- 
phosed into Madonnas such as we 
find in the Pitti at Florence, and in 
the Corsini at Rome. But in any of 
his master paintings—those in which 
he put forth his power, and which 
he wrought with all the earnestness 
of his genius—I do think that we 
find an insight not merely into the 
human, but more oupnsially into the 
VOL. LII, NO. CCCX. 
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divine life, which we discover in 
the works of no other painter, 
a perhaps in those pieces of 
Vandyke which represent ‘The 
Crucifixion.” And I believe this 
superiority is mainly to be as- 
eribed to the utter earnestness of 
the painter. There is nothing 
hypocritical or untrue in any of his 
works. They are the genuine ex- 
pression of his own devotional 
genius. As he did not make his 
mistresses the models of his Ma- 
donnas, according to the sanctified 
practice of the ‘religious’ painters 
of Italy, we do not find in his 
figures any affectation of attitudes— 
any consciousness that, as they have 
been painted to be looked at, it is 
necessary to assume a certain ar- 
tistic or conventional expression. 
They are entirely isolated and ab- 
sorbed by the vehemence of their 
own passion, and have no leisure 
for any petty intelligence or co- 
quetry. 

Look, for instance, at these two 
pictures, before which it is im- 
possible for any honest man to 
stand unmoved, and you will see 
that what I say as to his earnest- 
ness and insight is true, and pro- 
bably much more besides. This is 
a boy-Christ in our National Gal- 
lery, with Joseph and Mary on 
either side, and the glory of his 
Father in heaven falling upon him 
as a mantle—all very simply and 
tenderly handled; but the chief 
charm is the face of the boy him- 
self—the rosy face, heavy with rap- 
ture, pensive with adoration, suf- 
fused by the incumbent God. So 
naturally is the human blended 
with the divine—the God-life with 
the boy-life—that it never seems to 
us incongruous or unnatural that a 
glory of light should gather round 
the head of that staid and earnest 
child. The other is the ‘Immaculée 
Conception’ in the Louvre. Noone 
who has seen it can ever forget that 
tender and gracious form. The ex- 
pression of the maiden’s face—rapt 
and oppressed—speaks of some de- 
vout mystery that crowds the brain ; 
while her arms are clasped across 
her breast, as if to still the tumul- 
tuous beatings of her heart. The 
noble woman-nature, the soft deli- 
cate maidenhood, are not lost nor 
overpowered ; but conscious of the 
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ineffable honour, penitentially and 
with a ae humility she 
thanks God that she should have 
been so blessed above women. The 
crescent moon is at her feet, and 
she is surrounded by sportive groups 
of cherubim—those angel-boys that 
Murillo alone could draw — not 
painted upon the ether, after the 
manner of other men, but growing 
and gathering out of the golden 
mist. Nor can any of the. Vene- 
tians excel the exquisite skill with 
which the colouring is wrought. 
The dress of the Virgin, with its 
plain red and white, is suggestive 
of a most noble and holy simplicity ; 
and indeed the dresses of Murillo’s 
female figures are always singularly 
characteristic of womanly clean- 
liness, neatness, purity. Mr. Rus- 
kin has written much and earnestly 
on the morale and significance of 
colour; were he not prejudiced 
against Murillo, the Conbentian 
Immaculée’ is one of the best texts 
he could select. While the great 
artist communicates a wonderful 
grace and charm to the plainest 
colours—how rich and ample is that 
bloodless white—there is still per- 
fect purity in the most elaborate 
and ornate he ventures to employ— 
in the glowing groups of cherubim 
—in the warm masses of cloud—in 
the rich tresses of the auburn hair. 
It is needless to pursue the com- 
parison further; no right-hearted 
critic can have any hesitation in 
making his choice. What is the 
bewitching earthliness of Titian’s 
naked ‘Venus’ in the Tribune, or the 
chaste insipidity of the Madonna 
del tos in the Pitti, to the 
meek, and tender, and gracious 
womanhood of Murillo’s ‘ Mary’? 
And what picture comes home so 
closely to the heart of the beholder, 
or appeals so directly to those 
sympathies which, shared alike by 
the scholar and the peasant, are at 
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once most human and most divine P 
And if this be not the tribunal to 
which the artist cares to appeal, 
then he has forgot the meaning of 
his work, and is better fitted for 
the subtleties of law, or the refine- 
ments of metaphysics, than for a 
vocation where he has to address 
the common sympathies and the 
common conscience of men. 


We have left Venice, and, as the 
bells of the churches on her scat- 
tered islands answer each other 
through the night, journey on to- 
ward the West. For here, where 
Verona, in the lap of the Alps, 
guards the rich plains of Lombardy, 
ends our Italian pilgrimage. There 
is a great storm up yonder in the 
Tyrol—serried columns of foam-like 
mist hurry along the sides of the 
Helvetian mountains—a mysterious 
cloud hangs low down upon the 
valley, and out of it come smothered 
and muffled sounds as of voices 
among the hills. To the old Italian 
these mountain recesses, with their 
mysterious clouds and tempests, 
formed the barrier between his 
sumptuous refinement and the un- 
couth and barbarous nations who 
Jay beyond the pale of his civiliza- 
tion. This is now changed. The 
Italian has become the slave of the 
barbarian—the Goth has inherited 
his liberty and his culture. Even 
as a richer Flora and a more various 
vegetation are cherished among the 
footprints of the Alpine snow, so 
beneath a wintry and inclement 
sky, and upon a barren and inhos- 
pitable soil, have arisen a humaner 
culture—a more powerful and ge- 
nerous liberty. Our age is some- 
what intolerant of the past, and is 
often not unwisely content that the 
dead should bury its dead. But 
surely it will some time attempt to 
repay the debt it owes to Italy and 
the Italians ? 
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a* unhappy experience teaches 
us, that the capacity of a state 
for mischief is by no means com- 
mensurate with the amount of its 
population or the extent of its 
territory. It has required indeed 
great virtue and political wisdom in 
its inhabitants, or very great good 
fortune and peculiar advantages of 
position, to make at any time a small 
state otherwise than troublesome to 
the peace of itsneighbours. If Hol- 
land, Genoa, and Venice have written 
their names in imperishable cha- 
racters on the page of history, the 
little republics of South America 
have not been more unmitigated 
nuisances to all concerned with 
them, than the little principalities 
and duchies of Italy. But above 
all the palm belongs to the pocket 
sovereignties of Germany, that 
were created or continued by that 
act which, in the vain imaginations 
of men, settled the state of Europe 
for ever, under the local inspirations 
of Vienna. How meanly and un- 
worthily the German courts and 
eoples have conducted themselves 
ia the great European crisis through 
which we are passing, is patent to all 
the world: but they have tried to 
shuffle the pack for themselves, and 
they have lost the game, nor will 
any one commiserate them, or feel 
the least sympathy for those who 
wanted the honesty or the will to 
take an evident and decided part, 
and will now be shoved out of the 
way of more earnest men. Having 
adopted their cowardly, cunning 
line, and having failed in it, they 
have abdicated their position and 
lost their voice in a future congress 
of nations, called to arrange the 
affairs of Europe for the years to 
come: this it is now the bounden 
duty of France and England to 
exact, and thereby to teach the great 
lesson, that nations as well as in- 
dividual men are not to enjoy rights 
unless they are prepared to share 
responsibility. Perhaps the ig- 
nominy of their situation may lead 
the populations of Germany still to 
look a little into the causes of its 
existence ; it will be well for them 
if they do, and if, instead of sneering 
at and finding fault with the deeds 
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andthoughtsof othernations, they set 
about learning how to earn for them- 
selves an independent place among 
the nations at all. At present, with 
all her millions, Germany has less 
to say for herself than the little 
kingdom of Sardinia. Sardinia at 
least has shown that it has heart 
enough to take a side and fight for 
it, and after the lesson it read the 
Russians on the Tschernaya the 
other day, it will probably not be 
ignominiously ignored in any future * 
‘Seymour dispatches ;’ this advan- 
tage over the biedere Deutsche it 
bids fair long to retain. Now what- 
ever the Germans, with their offen- 
sive national vanities, may think 
about it, we have no doubt at all 
about the causes of their dis- 
graceful attitude in Europe at this 
moment. We fully appreciate all 
the difficulties which arise from the 
want of unity, of which so much 
has been said, and which from the 
earliest ages has been the rock on 
which all German politics did and 
must split. Unity, forsooth! With 
the south of Germany Catholic, the 
north Protestant; with Lutheran 
warring upon Calvinist, Rationalist 
upon Pietist; with Suabian, Ba- 
varian, Hessian, Saxon, Fries- 
lander, Hanoverian, and Prussian, 
all speaking different tongues, and 
looking upon one another as aliens 
in blood and race; above all, with 
some thirty petty little Courts, the 
focuses of every intrigue, and the 
school of every iniquity! And yet 
without such unity Germany will 
never be more able to fill its proper 
position in Europe than it is at this 
moment. Let her look to it; it is 
her affair. 

It is not out of any regard for a 
nation which will not help itself, 
that we deplore the present con- 
dition of the Germans ; we resent it, 
in fact, more than we lament it, be- 
cause it is productive of trouble and 
inconvenience to ourselves, and of 
complications in Europe. We 


allow, no doubt, the general prin- 
ciple that our neighbour has a per- 
fect right to rule his house after his 
own fashion, to lie in bed as long as 
he likes, and sit up as late; to 
smoke, or take sn 
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not to dine, as he will; we even 
admit his right to make and sell 
what he will on his premises; but 
we take an exception when our 
neighbour either arranges his house 
so as to be dangerous or incon- 
venient to ourselves, or persists in 
manufacturing articles that are 
prejudicial to the safety, health, and 
comfort of the neighbourhood. As 
long as the Germans keep to 
themselves, shut themselves up in 
their ruinous system of protective 
duties, customs leagues, trade re- 
strictions, and the like at home, 
they are welcome to do so: they 
harm no one but themselves, and 
when they have paid dear enough 
for their experience they will do as 
may then seem fitting. But when 
not only by their laches, but by 
their connivance and aid, the peace 
of Europe is threatened, and the 
interests of France and England 
are put in jeopardy, it is time that 
an end should be made of a state of 
things which is incompatible with 
the general quiet. Where the next 
European Congress will be held, it 
would be premature to guess, but 
two things we hold certain—that 
the nations of the Western Alliance 
will not hear of its being again held 
at Vienna, and that very different 
principles will prevail in it than 
showed themselves at the last Con- 
gress in that city. In one point the 
policy of Europe in 1815 was de- 
lorably weak. It is greatly to be 
amented that when once the prin- 
ciple of mediatization was ad- 
mitted, a much more extensive ap- 
plication of it did not take place in 
Germany. It is also to be desired, 
on grounds of public morality, that 
the miserable intrigues and dirty 
means by which some sovereigns 
were then saved from the fate 
which swallowed up the rest, should 
not be brought again to remem- 
brance; and we will therefore con- 
tent ourselves merely with the re- 
mark, that it was not the deserts in 
general of the personages that res- 
cued them, or their virtues that 
kept them in the list of rulers; 
leaving the details to the recollection 
of those who were acquainted at the 
time with the intrigues in activity. 
Assuredly very many who did not 
only escape mediatization but were 
enriched at the expense of their 


former equals, had done no public 
service to justify the favour they 
received. But in the universal con- 
fusion, the plenipotentiaries were 
too much occupied with the great 
interests, as they were called, of 
Europe, to trouble themselves much 
about the little ones; and the very 
insignificance of some fractions 
proved at last their salvation. 

Yet the statesman will pronounce 
this a venial error, in comparison 
with that of creating a number of 
states, just large enough to be em- 
barrassed with the dignity of sove- 
reignty, just small enough to lack 
the power of securing independence. 
The recognition of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemburg as kingdoms, the re- 
wardofskilfully calculatedtreachery, 
was no less a political fault than the 
dismemberment of Saxony, which 
was punished for having adhered 
loyally to its engagements, when 
the others, more lucky but less 
honourable, deserted them. Nor 
had the merits of Prussia been such 
as to entitle her to the lion’s share 
which she obtained of the European 
plunder. It was by the disobedience 
of her general, Yorck, and the 
defection of her army, not by the 
will of her king or the patriotism of 
her government, that she had been 
detached from her degrading vas- 
salage to the Emperor of the French; 
it was by the energies of Stein, 
acting upon Russian views, and such 
men as Arndt, who was really 
actuated by patriotic feelings, that 
the people had been roused to take 
part in the liberation of their native 
country. But their rulers, who 
then acted upon the same mean and 
pettifogging system as the present 
government is pursuing, had not 
deserved the increase of territory 
and power which fell to their lot. 
They gained at the close of the war 
more than perhaps any one of the 
Allies ; yet they had been the last 
to move, even after the disasters ot 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign had 
made it comparatively safe to do so; 
and they heartily bated and abhor- 
red the means by which they had 
been forced into taking the side 
which at once combined security and 
honour. The Prussian government, 
or governing class, had no wish to 
be saved, if it was to be saved, 
by the people. It remains for 
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ever a blot upon the annals of 
Frederick William’s reign, that no 
sooner was the great prize of na- 
tional independence won by the 
exertion of all the national ener- 
gies,and atan unaccountable amount 
of self-sacrifice, than this govern- 
ment commenced the system whose 
end and object was to deprive its 
saviours of all share in the advan- 
tages for which they had sacrificed 
their means and shed their blood. 
But Prussia, like other great powers 
at the time, was trusting by nego- 
tiation to obtain much more than 
its fair proportion of the spoil, and 
a much larger share of the gain, 
than corresponded to the amount of 
its venture. 

But in no case was the short- 
sightedness as well as the ingrati- 
tude of the continental monarchs 
more obvious than in their dealings 
with Hanover. Whatever might 
be said and thought about the 
motives which induced this country 
to join in and continue the war 
against France, it could not be gain- 
said that the success which crowned 
it was mainly the result of our per- 
severance. Without our subsidies 
and our support, not a German state 
would or could have moved, and the 

owerful diversion of our Peninsu- 
ar campaigns relieved Germany 
from the severest shock of Napo- 
leon’s veterans. No doubt as a 
German prince the Elector of Han- 
over had an especial interest in the 
fate of the Germanic empire, whose 
dissolution—an event greatly to be 
desired—had at length been pro- 
claimed; but what after all had this 
to do with the people of England? 
The possession of Hanover by the 
Kings of England was no advantage 
to the latter country, and was at 
no time in itself a popular thing 
with the country. England looked 
very much upon Hanover as an ex- 
pensive private estate of the King 
—just as it looked upon the Looe 
under William the Third—and was 
not disinclined to grumble whenever 
the king seemed to make the affairs 
of his private estates in any way 
matter of public consideration. Nor 
is it true, as the Hanoverians them- 
selves have been sometimes pleased 
to say, that England or Englishmen 
ever derived any profit whatever 
from the connexion, least of all at 
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the expense of the smaller state. 
We believe that, with the sole ex- 
ception perhaps of George the 
Fourth, the English Kings of Han- 
over were invariably rather losers 
than otherwise on the balance sheet 
between themselves and their con- 
tinental property: but this is really 
matter of no moment to ourselves ; 
the people and parliament of Eng- 
land had nothing to do with the 
matter. Nevertheless it was the 
— of England that enabled the 
Zlector of Hanover, their king, to 
interfere with effect when the suc- 
cessive ruin of the Austrian, Prus- 
sian, and Russian armies had melted 
away the continental coalitions 
against France, and converted the 
old, proud, but incapable royal 
houses into vassals, allies—nay, re- 
latives, of her intrusive Emperor. 
It was the people of England that 
made it penible to do away with 
that monstrous creation—the French 
kingdom of Westphalia, in the 
north of Germany ; and restored to 
the German nation those towns and 
provinces which had already been 
incorporated with the French do- 
minions, and were governed by 
French préfets as departments of 
the French empire. There was in fact 
no part of Germany itself which had 
suffered more in material prosperity 
than the Electorate of the King of 
England, and the territories of his 
collaterals, the Dukes of Brunswick. 
None had been more severely taxed 
by the rapacity of imperial com- 
manders, or more ruthlessly visited 
with the accumulated inflictions of 
military occupation and martial law; 
and though aristocratic Hanoverian 
names, famous or infamous from of 
old in the annals of the country, 
are found frequent enough in the 
lists of those who sought employ- 
ment under the rule of the stranger 
and enemy, yet the effects of the 
ruin which that rule brought with 
it are not wholly effaced, even to 
this day, in a land of astonishing 
natural resources. And how was 
this aid of England, and this suffer- 
ing of Hanover compensated when 
the day of reckoning came ? 

At the new distribution of Europe 
the opportunity was given of mark- 
ing at once a sense of the services 
which Hanover, and through Han- 
over England, had done to the 
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common cause, and establishing a 
political power capable of giving 
consistency to the new fabric of the 
German body. Count Miinster, 
who at that time managed the in- 
terests of the English King in Ger- 
many, saw this clearly. He accord- 
ingly spared no effort to obtain for 
Hanover, now decorated with the 
name of a kingdom, such an acces- 
sion of territory as would secure its 
independence, and give it the power 
of mediating with effect in all cases 
of collision between the two great 
empires of Austria and Prussia. 
And the occurrence of such col- 
lisions, which had long ceased to be 
a novelty in the history of Germany, 
it required no profound political in- 
sight to foresee. The struggle for 
pre-eminence between the north and 
the south, the Protestant and Catho- 
lic portions of the old Germanic 
Empire, severally represented b 

the two great states we have named, 
was unavoidable. Moreover Prussia 
professed the principle of progress ; 
Austria gloried in that of con- 
servatism. It was not diflicult to 
predict the result of such compli- 
cations. But whatever points of 
difference there might be between 
these states, there was one on 
which both were thoroughly agreed. 
Neither Austria nor Prussia would 
consent to give themselves a com- 
peer who might balance and control 
them, and, by placing itself at the 
head of a third party, dictate terms 
to them both. Hanover was paid 
off with some compliments and a 
few enclavages; and remained a 
kingdom indeed, but powerless in 
itself, and with a population which, 
after a lapse of forty years of peace, 
has just reached a little above a 
million and a half. While Austria 
gained firm footing in Italy, and 
Prussia acquired important acces- 
sions of territory in the south and 
west, Mecklenburg and Oldenburg 
(this last a mere Russian property) 
were allowed to retain a nominal 
independence; as were the great 
trading marts of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Frankfort, each far too valuable 
to be allowed to fall to the share of 
any one power. Those utter nui- 
sances, Hesse Cassel and Darmstadt, 
and all the heap of little mimic 
states, Reusses, Anhalts, Lippes, 
Schwarzburgs, and the rest, were 
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admitted into the Diet, with votes 
or parts of votes, upon a plan which 
effectually insures the impossibility 
of the smaller states ever seriously 
combining to form a third party, 
and hold the balance between the 
other two; but, on the other hand, 
in a manner which enables them to 
be used as instruments to carry out 
whatever measures it may please 
the other two to dictate. 

It was indeed stipulated, at the 
express instance of this country, 
that popular institutions should be 
introduced into all the states of the 
new Confederation; but the mode 
and measure, as well as the time of 
doing this, were left to the discre- 
tion of the several governments ; 
while the constitution of the Diet, 
or central governing body, itself was, 
in truth, of such a nature as to 
render the boon entirely illusory. 
With arrangements like these it was 
hoped Central Europe was to be 
maintained in peace and prosperity. 
And yet scarcely one state in Ger- 
many could be expected to remain 
long satisfied with them, and least 
of all Prussia, as even a glance at 
the map of her dominions will show. 
Between her old possessions in the 
Mark of Brandenburg, or her acqui- 
sitions from Saxony, and her new 
territories on the Rhine, there now 
lay a wide and fertile tract of land, 
ruled by a powerful European sove- 
reign, at the head of a people rich, 
active, and earnest, and who had on 
more than one occasion shown that 
they were not to be trifled with: 
she had not gained the seaboard 
she coveted, nor the rich commercial 
city which was the greatest object 
of her desire. The very existence 
of the kingdom of Hanover was, 
and is, and must continue to be, an 
eyesore to Prussia, and a thorn in 
her side; nor can she ever become 
what she ever aims to be, till she 
stretches uninterruptedly from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, from the East 
Sea to the Main — till she holds 
Dantzig and Hamburg, Bremen and 
Frankfort, in her grasp. This in- 
evitable tendency of Prussian policy 
we invite our readers to consider 
well; they will find it supply the 
key to a good deal of the tortuous 
conduct of that power. We invite 
them also not to forget that in the 
good old times, when Prussia was 
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the friend and humble servant of 
Napoleon, it allowed itself the re- 
creation of stealing Hanover from 
the King of Great Britain, and 
thereby laid the foundation for that 
existing jealousy on the part of all 
honest Hanoverians, which is by no 
means to be wholly regretted, much 
less reprobated. The days of Prus- 
sian occupation are not yet forgotten, 
nor are they remembered with the 
more liking that there is some pro- 
bability of their being experienced 
again. 

Among the persons pre-eminently 
active at the Congress of Vienna, 
was the Freiherr von Stein, whose 
life and dispatches have been pub- 
lished by tein We see from 
these documents that all his influ- 
ence was exerted against Miinster’s 
views. Not indeed out of any 
tenderness to Prussia, for whose 
king, as well as for the majority of 
the then reigning princes, Stein 
entertained the most sovereign and 
supreme contempt. Never did the 
most violent demagogue, the reddest 
of republicans, give vent to more 
abuse of the Lord’s anointed, of all 
sorts and sizes, than the West- 

halian baron did of the rulers of 
is period. Stein was no doubt 
a very remarkable man, and bore 
a leading part in the events 
which ended in the downfall of 
Napoleon and the liberation of 
Germany. Nevertheless we think 
his character, and the share he 
took in these events, have been 
much misunderstood.’ It seems to 
us entirely an error to look upon 
him either as a liberal or patriotic 
statesman. To suit his own ends, 
the principal one of which was the 
dethroning of Napoleon, who had 
pty and personally affronted 

im, he no doubt appealed vigo- 
rously to the popular element, and 
called, as far as he could, into exist- 
ence the national and patriotic 
enthusiasm. But Stein was no 
friend to the people or their liberties; 
he joined and roused them only 
because he found it impossible to 
rouse their kings. Still he was, 
from principle and instinct, just as 
little a friend to the ideas called 
Monarchical. He was, in one word, 
an aristocrat, but one of far reach- 
ing views and indomitable energy: 
two centuries earlier he might have 
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been another Franz von Sickingen. 
He desired to free his country from 
the rule of France; but it was for 
himself and his order that he desired 
it free. He devoted himself to pull 
down Napoleon: but it was because 
he looked upon him in the light of 
a private as well as public enemy, 
He never forgave or forgot the wa’ 
in which the Emperor of the Frene 
had set a price upon his head, by 
the title of ‘one Stein’—he, the 
head of one of the haughtiest aris- 
tocracies in the world! And he 
swore a bitter oath, and kept it, 
that he would dethrone the Corsican 
parvenu that dared to speak thus of 
one whose quarterings shamed half 
the royal shields of Europe. Like 
another injured gentleman, cele- 
brated by Shelley, Stein set about 
his revenge in a_ business-like 
way :— 

The devil he swore a great oath then, 
That for his cursed impudence 

He’d bring him to a proper sense 

Of what was due to gentlemen ! 

In fact Stein resembled in one 
respect Charles XII. of Sweden, of 
whom Frederic the Great has said, 
‘That the only way he knew of re- 
venging himself upon kings who had 
displeased him, was by dethroning 
them.’ And for this he laboured to 
call Germany into activity. But he 
soon saw also that for this purpose 
he required weapons which Ger- 
many did not supply, and he hesi- 
tated not a moment to turn for 
them to the very quarter from 
which Germany had the most to 
fear. He allied himself intimately 
with the Emperor Alexander; and 
nothing can prove more clearly how 
little there was of pure patriotism 
in his principles of action, than the 
preponderating influence which he 
was prepared to allow Russia in the 
internal affairs of his native country. 
It was even as a Russian com- 
missioner that he claimed to take 
a leading part in the internal go- 
vernment of Prussia, when the defec- 
tion of Yorck and his army com- 
pelled the king to renounce his 
alliance with France, and sanction 
the rising en masse of his people. 
In Stein the alliance between Russia 
and the aristocratic element of 
Germany was consummated. 

The wiliest of the ‘ Greeks of the 

Lower Empire’ well knew the advan- 
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a he had won. It was incal- 
culable. 

It has required some of our late 
painful experience to convince our 
countrymen what the Russian prin- 
ciples of foreign policy are, and how 
much faith is to be reposed in the 
most plausible professions of that 
semi-barbarian power. ‘The voices 
that were long raised in warning, 
and unfortunately raised in vain, 
are now listened to, though far too 
late. Those who a few years since 
were either civilly sneered down as 
Russophobists or denounced as 
firebrands, are found to have had 
some better basis for their convic- 
tions than the wanderings of a 
heated imagination. It is a pity 
that the discovery was not made in 
time, which might have saved the 
expenditure of enormous treasure 
and invaluable lives: and that the 
country did not sooner find out the 
justice of those views, which are 
now so common that one almost 
wonders when one recollects with 
what scorn and opposition they had 
to contend a very few years ago. 
And were it not that we rejoice at 
seeing the strength of France and 
England—the two exemplar states 
of Europe—put forth in the right 
direction, and are contented to let 
bygones be bygones, now that we 
are at last pursuing just objects, we 
might be tempted to read our poli- 
ticians a sharp lecture on their past 
inertness and incredulity. But 
feeling assured that the veil has at 
last been raised, and that, as far as 
the people of this country are con- 
cerned, deception is no longer pos- 
sible, we will only express our hope 
that a harmonious and united action 
of all parties, untroubled by useless 
recriminations, may henceforward 
prevail: that the great and glorious 
triumphs we have gained may not 
dazzle us, and make us forget how 
much work is yet to be done, ere a 
safe, an honourable, and secure 
settlement of Europe can be esta- 
blished: and above all, that no 
efforts may be spared until the 
snake, which we have scvtched, not 
killed, is rendered permanently and 
entirely harmless. The careless 
bonhommie which refused to enter- 
tain any doubts of the honesty of 
an ally who was so soft-spoken and 
smooth-tongued,— who modulated 
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so soothingly of peace and order,— 
has been startled, somewhat rudely 
in sooth, by the premature discovery 
of the stern reality. But we have re- 
cecived in exchange an invaluable les- 
son; the loss of blood and treasure 
will not be in vain, for we have 
learnt where the danger really lies : 
we now know what the aims of 
Russia are, and we begin to appre- 
ciate the steps by which she advances 
towards her ends. 

Whatever may be the rule of her 
internal government, the whole 
foreign policy of Russia reposes on 
the maxim, Divide et Impera. 
Russia is only strong by the weak- 
ness of others; only secure as long 
as she can render their union im- 
possible, and while they can be ex- 
—_ severally and unsupported to 
1er open and violent, or secret and 
insidious aggressions. It is the con- 
viction of this trath that has at last 
tended to clear up the mystery of 
her action, and to reduce her claims 
as a conservative power to their just 
measure. Russia is in short con- 


servative at home, but revolutionary 


abroad; taking credit with the 
credulous for the principle which 
she maintains in her own states, but 
carefully concealing the efforts that 
she makes to undermine it in all 
others. She is, in other words, the 
natural ally throughout the world 
of all minorities, and with the greater 
alacrity if such minorities be but 
turbulent ; for it is only from trou- 
bled waters that her angel of healing 
will goup. Under a Carlist govern- 
ment she is Christino, under a Chris- 
tino, Carlist. In England she is 
Protectionist, or Aristocratic, or 
Chartist, as the case may be. Under 
Napoleon the Third, she is Red Re- 

ublican and Socialist, Orleanist or 
vegitimist, and all at once. In short 
she is always on the discontented 
side, whatever the aims and objects 
of her clients may be, provided only 
the minority be of such a character 
as may at any time be capable of 
opposing obstacles to the regular 
order of government, or give that 
government sufficient occupation to 
prevent its looking too closely into 
what is going on among its neigh- 
bours. Upon this principle then 


has Russia, since 1815, steadily taken 
the aristocratic side in Germaiiy ; 
and she is, both in fact and in name, 
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ay the head of the so- 
called Junker party, or party of the 
nobles considered as a body, which 
is naturally in opposition both to 
the people and the throne. 

From 1815 to our own day, this 
has been the discontented party, and 
not entirely without reason. As a 
body, considered merely in reference 
to their own peculiar interests, they 
were the greatest sufferers, firstly by 
the principle on which the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine was founded by 
Napoleon, next by the adoption 
as expansion of his claims as part 
of the public law of Europe, under 
the guarantee of the Great Powers 
at Vienna. They had sunk from 
being sovereigns into subjects; haa 
lost the right of making bad money, 
and administering bad laws in a 
worse manner; old feudal rights, 
pleasant and profitable to the 
owners, had been swept away; 
their consequence had been dimin- 
ished; their lawlessness curbed ; 
their independence annihilated. 
And now, in the new kingdoms 
there were to be set up legislatures, 
chambers after some French or 
English fashion, of which they 
would be by no means exclusively 
the members. Nor was this class 
of the nobility alone aggrieved ; 
besides the Fiirstenbergs, Bent- 
heims, Arenbergs, Stolbergs, and 
the like, who after all remained as 
a kind of peerage, there was a vast 
mass of little nobility, much of it 
founded in the service of secular or 
ecclesiastical princes, with infinitely 
larger pretensions than qualities to 
warrant or wealth to maintain them. 
It is one of the ludicrous weak- 
nesses of German nobility, to confer 
the title of the head of the family 
upon all the descendants; every 
son of every count is a count, every 
daughter of every baron a baroness; 
and this is continued ad infinitum 
from generation to generation, till 
one almost wonders in some parts of 
Germany to find any one who is not 
decorated with one of these titles. 
On the other hand, if this custom 
tends to an infinite multiplication 
of the nobility, the habitual partition 
of estates, unchecked in the main 
either by entails or primogeniture, 
tends to an infinite subdivision of 
their property. Mesalliance also, 
being practically fatal to the blood, 
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there was not in general that re- 
source for impoverished nobles 
which in wiser countries is found 
in a connexion with wealthy com- 
moners. But if there exists any- 
where a very numerous and a poor 
aristocracy, it istolerably certain that 
there will also exist among its mem- 
bers a determination to retain the 
monopoly for themselves of certain 
services and employments. The 
tendency is pretty obvious, even in 
countries where such a body are few 
compared with the great mass of 
the nation, and where they are 
greatly overbalanced by the collec- 
tive power of their fellow citizens. 
In Germany, accordingly, the court 
and diplomatic service, the army, 
and as far as posible the adminis- 
tration of government, both general 
and local, were looked upon as nearly 
the exclusive property of the Junker. 
The church, having been so well 
plundered that it had nothing left 
worth having, offered no attractions. 
But this state of things was sorely 
threatened by the promised esta- 
blishment of representative institu- 
tions, and to such institutions the 
Junker party have ever been, and are, 
hostile. Accordingly Russia, which 
could with great justice appeal to its 
own hatred of everything similar, 
found no difficulty in persuading that 
party that she was their natural 
ally, their patron and _ protector. 
But even the sovereign members of 
the new Bund or Confederation 
were in no very great hurry to 
carry into execution the promises 
made to their peoples. The Prus- 
sians had indeed been animated to 
their national outbreak by the most 
distinct and solemn pledges that 
they should receive representative 
institutions; and one of the greatest 
stains upon the character of the late 
king is, that after the independence 
of his crown had been secured, he 
for years refused to perform, or at- 
tempted meanly to evade, what had 
been ‘so solemnly stipulated; even 
as it is one of the least creditable 
acts of the present king, that after 
those institutions were established, 
he should have incessantly laboured 
to destroy them. Hanover alone, 


or as we may say, England, at once 
gave a constitution to the people, 
which, whatever we may think of 
its shortcomings, was in the main a 
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very reasonable settlement, and con- 
sidering the difficult materials which 
had to be dealt with, gave all the 
satisfaction that could be hoped. 
One by one, most of the sove- 
reigns followed the example. But 
it was not long before the rulers 
began to chafe under the restraints 
which popular assemblies were dis- 
— to place upon prerogative. 

esponsibility is not an agreeable 
thing in the eyes of kings or mi- 
nistries, and it is not very surprising 
to find that the new sovereigns 
in general were far from being 
friends to the so-called constitutional 
system. The Courts therefore, as 
well as the nobles, learnt to look 
upon Russia as their especial friend 
in this question, and to consider 
conservatism merely to mean the 
prevention of popular freedom: 
conservatism, in short, was irre- 
sponsible government, in favour of 
the aristocratical party and the 
Courts, which identified their in- 
terests with those of the aristocracy. 
When Montesquieu pointed out 
that it was the interest of despots 
to ally themselves with the people 
against the nobles, he may possibly 
have been thinking of such a body 
as the senatorial party under the 
first Cesar, or of the barons under 
John of England, but he could have 
formed to himself no notion of such 
a body as the needy place-huntin 
Junker of Germany. Here, at all 
events, his doctrine broke down ; 
the kings and the Junker did unite, 
and they accepted the ostentatious 
patronage of Russia, without which, 
as they were fully aware, they could 
not have maintained themselves for 
an instant. Meanwhile, Russia, 
ever on the alert, multiplied her 
alliances, placing a grand-duchess 
and her dowry out at interest in this 
court — taking from ¢hat a hostage 
in the shape of a wife for a grand- 
duke or a Czarowich; encouraging 
the cadets of German royal houses 
to enter her military service ; and 
bribing generals and chamberlains 
with the sham coin of her orders, or, 
where these would not do, the more 
solid remuneration of roubles and 
snuff boxes. 

Under these unfavourable cireum- 
stances was the experiment of con- 
stitutional government made. No 
wonder that its course did not run 
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smooth. It had to contend both 
with ignorance and want of practice 
on the one hand, and ill-will on the 
other. The way of working a 
popular system had to be learnt: 
that lies neither in charters nor 
constitutions, and is necessary to 
make even them valid. It is a 
thing which nothing but experience 
can teach; and what experience 
there was in this case had to be 
won under every sort of difficulty. 
Against it were arrayed all the tra- 
ditions of despotism, embodied in 
an alliance which called itself em- 
phatically holy, and formalized its 
principles in the detestable pro- 
tocols of Verona, with all their 
frightful consequences. For awhile 
they triumphed, but at last en- 
durance gave way, and the storm 
of 1830 swept over Europe: nothing 
was too great or too little to feel 
it: England saved itself from a 
revolution by a concession which 
Schwartzburg-Sondershausen lacked 
the wisdom to make. Like France 
and Poland, Schwartzburg-Sonders- 
hausen had its revolution, Anhalt- 
Céthen was shaken to its foun- 
dations, and  Lippe-Biickebur 
packed up its portmanteau, an 
would fain have been gone. At 
first the lesson was of service; 
various changes were made which 
were called for by the advancing 
knowledge of the times, and above 
all, the Holy Alliance was defeated 
and dissolved. Among other little 
states, Hanover had its quasi-revo- 
lution, a thing of no moment, and 
short-lived, and only worth men- 
tioning because, in consequence of 
it, King Wilham IV., after having 
put it down with a regiment, and 
without a shot, sanctioned certain 
changes in the constitution of his 
German dominions, and gave a new 
Grundgesetz, or fundamental law, 
which was sufficiently in harmony 
with the wants and wishes of the 
great majority of his subjects. It 
was however an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that all these changes 
were made in a hurry, and that in 
the desire to avoid mischief, no 
radical improvement was attained. 
It may perhaps be doubted 
whether any state will ever find 
the real middle term between its 
conflicting interests without a long 
and sharp period of convulsion. 
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Throughout all the changes which 
1830 brought in Germany, a spirit 
of moderation ruled, which did high 
honour to the humanity of those 
most concerned, but showed little 
pa with the true prin- 
ciples of politics. Accordingly much 
was left that ought to have been un- 
hesitatingly swept away, and that 
was certain to bear disastrous fruit 
ere long. The opposition was 
allowed to remain too strong, so 
strong, indeed, as not to check and 
control government (its proper func- 
tion), but almost to render good 
government impossible. A very 
small part indeed of what a nation 
wants in a government is formalized 
in the provisions of charters or the 
letter of constitutions. In Germany 
people did not yet perceive the 
truth, that administration is a much 
more important matter than con- 
stitution. The points of grievance 
to be redressed, which were many, 
were left good-humouredly in the 
hands of those whowere the most un- 
likely persons in the world to redress 
them; it was thought that liberal in- 
stitutions would work of themselves, 
and that everything would go right. 
And prettily they did work! As 
might have been foreseen, they 
either became powerless altogether, 
or they served to cause confusion 
in all branches of the public service, 
and to make almost any consistent 
government impossible. 

The contest between old interests 
and prejudices and new impractica- 
bilities began. The system of law re- 
mained unchanged, with all its an- 
tiquated absurdities; the game- 
laws were in full vigour for the 
benefit of privileged classes; a 
nominal freedom of the press there 
might be, but this is a nullity un- 
less it is guarded by the institution 
of a jury, and as yet there was no 
jury; the law of settlement, and 
the restrictions thrown by guilds 
and companies upon trade, remained 
in all their mediaxval barbarism ; 
while those hopeful modern inven- 
tions, the police and passport sys- 
tems, were daily better and better 
elaborated, a made more and 
more vexatious. The relation of 
the cultivator to the neighbouring 
lord or other privileged personage 
claiming exemption from certain 
descriptions of taxation and pre- 
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ponderant rights in the common 
soil, was still retained, in a form 
which here and there strongly re- 
sembled villainage. 

No wonder that the constitutions 
of 1830 were not very great boons, or 
that, touse acommon proverb, withall 
the cry there was but little wool. As 
for Hanover, which on the accession 
of her Majesty to the throne of these 
realms became separated from the 
crown of England, it looked on with 
nearly total indifference, while the 
new king, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, declared himself 
not bound by his brother's act, and 
coolly abrogated King William’s 
constitution. A few professors at 
Gottingen, who, having sworn to up- 
hold one constitution, had scruples 
about taking an oath to uphold 
another by which the first was de- 
stroyed, were removed from their 
chairs, and the nation contentedly 
acquiesced while these distinguished 
men were sent wandering forth to 
seek their bread as they best might 
in other lands. As years went on 
reaction was cchanalind in every 
quarter, but nowhere had mis-go- 
vernment become so rampant and 
unendurable as in Dresden and 
Hesse Cassell, at the time when a 
new and violent shock was to be 
given to the monarchical system 
throughout Europe. 

The year 1848 came, and with it 
came the revolution that drove Louis 
Philippe from his throne, and nearly 
separated Italy and Hungary from 
thedominions of Austria. Politicians 
of a certain class are never tired of 
attributing revolutions tothe bad pas- 
sions of the many, or the profligacy 
of a few hot-headed intriguers, 
Nevertheless, all history teaches that 
popular revolutionsare not of sponta- 
neousgrowth, and that beforeapeople 
consents to leave the beaten ways, 
to peril life and property and quiet, 
it has been driven by ill-usage to 
the last point of endurance. A re- 
volution, whether it succeeds or not, 
is the condemnation of a system 
of government, at all times and in 
all places. And revolutions such as 
that of Dresden or Cassell, where 
the very employés of the govern- 
ment, the people engaged in civil 
administration or holding military 
command, were among the first to 
turn against the system they had 
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been serving, are positive evidence 
that the government had arrived at 
a stage which left no alternative but 
resistance or despair. The revolu- 
tions of 1848 were not the acts of 
mere infuriated mobs, drunk with 
Red Republicanism and hounded 
on by malicious demagogues: what- 
ever may first have set them 
going, they became in the strict- 
est sense popular and universal ; 
the educated classes, the shop- 
keepers (to whom quiet is the bread 
of life), the employés, nay, even 
some of the nobles themselves, 
joined in them: the armies could 
not be relied upon; and when once 
the pretorians waver, it is all over. 
Assuredly, since the world began 
was never seen such a display of 
meanness, cowardice, and weakness, 
as in those eventful years. In all 
directions we had kings voluntarily 
abdicating all their functions of 
government, letting the reins be 
taken from their hands, abjectly 
rolling themselves in the dust, and 
crying for mercy, or running away 
in every direction. Never was so 
total and complete adisenchantment. 
The spell was broken indeed, and 
one would have thought never to 
be renewed. 

But amidst this crowd of chap- 
fallen runaways, or equally chap- 
fallen stay-at-homes, one was dis- 
tinguished by his absence. The 
Duke of Cumberland, who had been 
abhorred in England, was absolutely 
popular as King Ernest Augustus 
in Hanover; less, we believe, be- 
cause his administration was pro- 
ductive of any very great good or 
any reforms of importance, than be- 
cause he set himself against all 
Junker pretensions vigorously, in- 
clined to the side of the people 
rather than the nobles, and would 
not disturb anything to favour a 
class whose object he clearly saw 
was to get the crown as well 
as the people under their feet. 
And so when the great day of 
retribution came, and _ fugitive 
royalties cumbered the post-roads 
of Europe, King Ernest Au- 
gustus sat fast and quiet in his 
residence. The storm had left few 
traces in Hanover: a few slight 
modifications of detail required by 
the people, and at once consented to 
by the king, had put everything 
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upon the right footing. An un- 
popular ministry had been dis- 
placed ; a popular one, headed by a 
man of the people, Dr. Stiive, Bur- 
ermeister or Ma vor of Osnabriick, 
iad been installed ; he was pledged 
by all his antecedents to various 
administrative reforms, and every 
one was content to let him carry 
them out at his own time. ‘The 
whole citizen population, armed with 
old tower muskets, from his 
Majesty’s arsenal, formed them- 
selves into companies, and under- 
took to preserve the peace of the 
kingdom. Smooth faces became 
suddenly covered with unusual 
beards and mustachios; doctors and 
shopkeepers and warehousemen 
were elected lieutenants and cap- 
tains; some who had horses and 
could ride became majors. Every 
one might smoke in the streets, and 
squares, and public places. All 
went merry as a marriage bell. In 
fact the hopes of men were at the 
highest, for the Junker party was 
exceedingly cowed by all that was 
going on around, and hastened on 
this occasion to fraternise with the 
people, and temporize till its own 
opportunity should come. 

The melancholy acts of the 
Frankfort Parliament, which was to 
give unity and freedom to Germany, 
we must pass over unnoticed. His- 
tory will record them as a series of 
failures; as a mass of measures 
founded on noble and just views, 
but impracticable, and therefore 
mischievous. The Diet, without 
authority, without an exchequer, 
without an army, lingered on Send 
enough to exasperate by the enun- 
ciation of principles which could not 
be carried out, and fell, the victim 
of its own dissensions and the com- 
bined influences of the reactionary 
parties. 

In the meanwhile Stiive’s minis- 
try had introduced many valuable 
changes in Hanover. The trial by 
jury had been granted in all cri- 
minal cases, of course including 
questions of libel ; with it, publicity 
of judicial proceedings and inamo- 
vability of the judges had been 
coupled. The civic administration in 
the districts of the country had been 
separated from the judicial; a very 
sufficient freedom of the press ex- 
isted, which had never been seriously 
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abused; the game laws were put 
upon a more equitable footing, and 
the cultivator in general encouraged 
by measures which tended to secure 
his independence, and regulate his 
relation to the classes hitherto pri- 
vileged. Many other improvements 
took place, oa it is just to say that 
they were changes in the liberal 
sense, and only unpopular with the 
one party to whom all liberal mea- 
sures were hateful. 

We have said that this party tem- 
porized as long as the tide through- 
out Germany set against them. 
But their lodestar in the storm, 
Russia, still shone undimmed, and 
to that their eyes were turned. It 
may be said without exaggeration, 
that since 1840 ninety-nine out of 
every hundred nobles in every part 
of Germany have been devoted to 
Russia, wishing for her success, 
hostile to her rivals and enemies, 
and prepared by her means to re- 
press at home every tendency to 
establish and uphold popular insti- 
tutions. And when the fatal close 
of the Hungarian war had placed 
Russia in a more commanding posi- 
tion towards Germany than she had 
held since 1812, the Russo-Junker 
party everywhere commenced the 
most open and complete reaction— 
a reaction which we fear it will one 
day be remembered was stained 
with blood. 

The late King of Hanover had 
always manifested a great tendency 
to Prussian habits; had even sub- 
stituted a Prussian system through- 
out his army for that under which 
the Hanoverian troops had won glory 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
But he had long resisted all the 
allurements by which Prussia had 
attempted to seduce him into 
that league—the Zollverein—whose 
fundamental principle is protection, 
and whose nents motive is _ 
lousy of England. But in the last 
years of his reign he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by an agent of 
damaged character, and it was de- 
termined that Hanover should give 
up its commercial independence. 
Still the attempts of the Junker 
party to carry out further changes 
were resisted, and the king, by his 
loyal adherence to the settlement 
of 1848-9, endeared himself to his 
people, and earned the royal name 
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of Ernest Augustus the Steadfast. 
All that the party could do was to 
cause the fall of Stiive’s ministry, 
and to form a short-lived adminis- 
tration of their own, which also 
soon sank before hostile majorities 
in the Chambers. At the same time 
signs were not wanting that if they 
had the power in their hands they 
would use it to sweep all the great 
changes of the last ministry away. 
But finding themselves foiled by 
the opposition of the king and the 
people, they had recourse to the 
remodelled Diet. They asserted 
that their old prescriptive right of 
forming deliberative Collen in the 
several provinces of which Hanover 
was made up had never been for- 
mally abrogated, and consequently 
still subsisted; and they therefore 
claimed to be reinstated in such 
rights, including as they did the 
principal functions now delegated 
to the two Chambers of the Hano- 
verian legislature. To grant this 
was to reduce the Chambers to a 
nullity; and this was the great 
object. It effectively places the 
crown as well as the people at the 
feet of the provincial nobility. 

The death of King Ernest Au- 
gustus occurred opportunely for the 
pee The present king it is well 
cnown labours under an infirmity 
which renders the arduous task of 
geremns almost an impossibility in 
uis case. His queen, in all her 
domestic relations a lady of excel- 
lent character, is however nearly 
connected with the reigning House 
of St. Petersburg, and neither her- 
self nor her extowrage make any 
secret of their Russian predilections. 
That a ministry pledged to carry out 
all the views of the Russo-aristocratic 
party should be appointed was to be 
expected: sucha ministry came into 
power, and was generally understood 
to be at least acquiescent in any 
decision which the Diet might give 
in favour of the nobles. In the 
meanwhile the Diet was doing its 
vas to wash out the stains which 

iberalism had left in 1848-9. A 
most stringent law of the press was 
promulgated, which eomiiaad Ger- 
many places the whole business of 
publishing in the hands of the police, 
and removes the control of a jury in 
cases of press prosecutions. Pro- 
fessors even who may teach un- 
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popular doctrines are driven from 
their chairs in the universities ; and 
by this new law the appeal to the 
public is cut off. 

As it became evident that the 
Diet would declare the claims of 
the aristocratical party to be well 
founded, firm but very judicious 
and moderate petitions were ad- 
dressed to the King of Hanover by 
all the principal cities and bodies of 
the kingdom. They reminded his 
Majesty of his father’s principles, 
appealed to the quiet and happiness 
the kingdom had enjoyed under a 
settlement to which king and people 
had been consenting parties, and 

rayed that he would not allow a 
oreign authority to disturb that 

ood understanding, but would 
oyally trust a loyal people, and 
call his Chambers immediately 
together. But it was all in vain. 
The Diet decided in favour of the 
nobles, and the king has had nothing 
to do but acquiesce in their decision. 
The constitution of his father is 
overthrown; its consequences and 
corollaries will one by one vanish ; 
the Junker party will rule Hanover 
as they rule other German states, 
and rule it in Russian interests, 
until, it is to be feared, a new revo- 
lution again sweeps all into con- 
fusion. It is significant enough 
that the order of the Diet to the 
King of Hanover was answered by 
the request on the part of the latter 
for the support of a Federal army. 

It remains to be seen what will 
now ensue. We do not anticipate 
any violent demonstrations for the 
present. The leaders of the liberal 
party in Hanover are men of prac- 
tice and political experience, of 
calm, determined, sensible views; 
and will certainly not compromise a 
good cause by useless or precipitate 
action. The effect of common de- 
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feat will probably be only to draw 
them closer to one another, and re- 
concile differences which, in their 
day of prosperity, showed them- 
selves among them. They will pro- 
bably also have influence enough 
to restrain the masses, if no very 
outrageous attack is made upon 
the interests of the urban and 
rural populations. But if this should 
be the ease, and the triumphant 
party should attempt to win back 
the oppressive privileges of which 
they live now been several years 
deprived, no one can foresee the 
consequences. Already we learn 
that the great events in the Crimea 
are bearing their fruit. Alarm is 
spreading in quarters that are con- 
scious that all their strength is 
derived only from the prestige of 
Russia; siueie may be felt that 
a blow so serious as they have 
struck should have been so ill-timed. 
It is, however, the reward which 
the Junker have earned for their 
Russian un-German tendencies and 
their wilful self-deception as to the 
means and will of France and Eng- 
land. Hating all revolutions, we 
confess to hating those most which 
begin from above, for they are those 
whose consequences can least be 
calculated ; and they shake the faith 
of men in that conservation and 
steadiness of principle which ought 
to be the especial attribute of rulers. 
And above all deeply do we lament 
the circumstances which place an 
English prince in so false a position 
as that of the King of Hanover. 
We can only earnestly hope that he 
may one day be enabled to recover 
from it; and that he may reign at 
last secure in the affections of a 
prosperous people, and not at the 
pleasure of a domineering aris- 
tocracy or by the dread of Russian 
cannon. 
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NIEBUHR AND LEWIS ON THE EARLY ROMAN 
HISTORY.* 


IEBUHR, as our readers are 

aware, not only completed the 
work of Perigonius and Beaufort in 
pulling down the early Roman his- 
tory, but built it up again in a new 
form. This he did by the help of 
a power of divination which he con- 
ceived himself to have acquired by 
intense interest in the subject and 
long devotion to it, and which 
was to enable him to discover the 
true history of the Roman consti- 
tution under the misrepresentations 
with which it had been overlaid by 
Livy and Dionysius, who had re- 
peated the statements of previous 
annalists without understanding 
them. The stories of Aineas and 
the Trojan colony—of the founda- 
tion and the royal house of Alba— 
of the foundation of Rome by Ro- 
mulus and the reign of Romulus 
and Numa—he admits to be my- 
thical, though he endeavours to 
extract from them a kernel of truth 
by treating them as_ symbolical. 
But with the reign of Tullus Hos- 
tilius real personages and _ real 
events begin, however interpolated 
with fable and covered with mis- 
representation ; and from the time 
of the first secession it ‘becomes 
his cheering task to undertake the 
restoration of a genuine, connected, 
substantially perfect history.” Ac- 
cordingly, he and his faithful fol- 
lower, Dr. Arnold, expatiate and 
moralize on the character and 
politics of Manlius, Appius Clau- 
dius, and Publius Philo, much as 
they would on those of Mirabeau, 
Castlereagh, and Charles Fox. 

That Niebuhr should fix on the 
secession as the point from which 
he can write a genuine, connected, 
substantially perfect history, is at 
once a proof that he was guided 
more by his second sight than b 
evidence ; since Livy expressly tells 
us that the bulk of the documentary 
evidence, both public and private, 
poses a century later in the 

urning of Rome by the Gauls, 
from which he himself professes to 


commence a clearer and more cer- 
tain narrative. 

Niebuhr seems to have begun 
with theory instead of beginning 
with an examination of the data; 
and neither at the commencement 
of his book nor elsewhere does he 
fairly lay the data in one view 
before the reader. Arnold was too 
much possessed with Niebuhr’s 
theory to correct the oversight. 

Schwegler took a better course 
by beginning with a complete ac- 
count of all the authorities for 
Roman history, and all the known 
evidence, documentary and monu- 
mental; and Sir G. C. Lewis has 
followed the same method with a 
result which appears to us decisive. 

He requires at starting that the 
same rules of evidence shall be ap- 
plied to ancient as are applied to 
modern history, and that we shall 
not accept facts in the early history 
of Rome without credible testimony, 
because credible testimony is not to 
be procured, All sound specula- 
tion must proceed on data; it must 
not rest on an occult faculty of 
divination. The faculty of divina- 
tion may inspire a brilliant hypo- 
thesis; but that hypothesis must 
be verified, otherwise it will only 
be one among others equally base- 
less, which may multiply without 
end. Nothing can be more just or 
more obvious than these principles; 
nothing apparently is more difficult 
than to observe them in the case of 
a period of history of which we 
long to know much and can know 
nothing. 

Historical evidence, to be credi- 
ble, must be traceable to the tes- 
timony of contemporary witnesses, 
To possess the contemporary wit- 
nesses themselves is of course the 
best evidence; the next best is to 
have them reported to us by sub- 
sequent writers; for history does 
not, like law, reject hearsay evi- 
dence. She would be glad to have 
Fabius Pictor and Cato, but she 
accepts the report of their state- 
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ments tendered her by Livy and 


Dionysius. 

Though the oldest extant histo- 
rians in the Latin language are 
Cesar and Sallust, and the oldest 
extant writer on Roman history is 
Polybius, the line of contemporar 
evidence, including that of Gree 
writers, runs back to the war with 
Pyrrhus, 281 B.c., the 473rd year 
of the city. Prior to this there 
must have existed among the great 

olitical families of such a state as 
Rome an accredited if not a true 
tradition respecting the past history 
of the nation. But this tradition 
was not fixed in writing before 
Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimen- 
tus, who wrote in the time of the 
second Punic war. Fromthem, or 
from no older source, was derived 
the early history of Livy, Diony- 
sius, Cicero, and Plutarch. 

Fabius Pictor and Cincius Ali- 
mentus were the first of the An- 
nalists, a name which includes Cato 
the Elder, Calpurnius Piso, Celius 
Antipater, Licinius Macer, and 
others, down to Valerius Antias, 
whose names are cited by Livy. 
The Chronicles of the Annalists 
were written in adry and meagre 
form, which did not satisfy the ar- 
tistic requirements of Cicero; but 
the best of them, including those of 
Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimen- 
tus, were the work of men of note 
and statesmen, and no doubt were 
excellent materials, as far as they 
went, for the history of the time 
during which the writers lived. It 
is fair to suppose that for con- 
temporary history they were as 
valuable as the best chronicles of 
the middle ages. But for the times 
before their own their evidence of 
course is mere tradition. There 
was no other basis for that narra- 
tive of the history of Rome from 
the foundation of the city which 
Fabius and Cincius, and other 
annalists after them, prefixed to the 
history of their time, as (we may 
ai Roger de Windover and 
other medieval chroniclers prefix 
to their contemporary records the 
pedigree and early history of their 
nation. 

Reckoning from Fabius Pictor to 
the foundation of the city, we are 
reduced to oral tradition for the 
history of more than five hundred 
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years. We must ask then how far 
oral tradition can be trusted. 
Polybius says only for one gene- 
ration, or twenty years before the 
birth of the historian, which would 
carry the validity of Roman tradi- 
tion back at most to Pyrrhus. But 
this is too short a period, especially 
for a state like Rome, where 
politics were governed by precedent 
and the political memory of the 
nation was sure to be strong. The 
parallel of the Red Indians, among 
whom Volney says there was no 
accurate tradition of events a cen- 
tury old, would clearly not apply. At 
Athens, the history of the Peisistratic 
tyranny was preserved by oral tradi- 
tion, though not with perfect accu- 
racy, to the time of Thucydides— 
that is, from the fall of the dynasty 
too, and from its rise 150 years. 
This would carry Roman tradition 
back from the second Punic War 
(the age of Fabius) to the capture 
of the city by the Gauls. The 
Lacedemonians and Athenians refer 
in 432 B.c. to the attempt of Cylon 
in 612. This would give us to the 
siege of Veii. But in either case 
the tradition was not a continuous 
history, but a single great event; 
and the memory of the Peisistratids 
was kept alive by monuments, that 
of the attempt of Cylon by the 
hereditary curse in the great house 
of the Alemzonide, some of whom 
were expelled as accursed from 
Athens by Cleomenes in 510, so 
that tradition had a resting-place 
half-way. The Athenians in the 
time of Thucydides did not know 
whether Hippias or Hipparchus 
was the eldest son of Peisistratus ; 
and Plato and Aristotle, as well 
as the author of the famous 
song, thought that Harmodius and 
Aristogiton had overthrown the 
tyranny and restored the Republic. 
Sir G. C. Lewis inclines to think 
that in a nation which has no con- 
secutive written history, leading 
events would be preserved in their 
general outlines for about a hundred 
years. By this rule, we should 
nave twilight for the last of the five 
centuries before Fabius Pictor and 
utter darkness for the first four. 
. But some events were kept alive 
by special commemoration. Thus, 
the disastrous day of Allia was 
marked as a day of mourning in the 
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Roman Calendar from 390. The 
King of the Sacrifices attested the 
existence of kings who had been the 
high priests of the nation. The 
interrex showed that these kings had 
been elective, as otherwise there 
could have been no interregnum. 
The ancient law enjoining that he 
who attempted to make himself a 
king should be put to death, and 
his goods be forfeit, (the law under 
which Cesar was slain,) proved that 
kings had left an ill-name in Rome. 
The insignia of the consuls were 
also believed to have belonged to 
the kings. There were monuments 
also, such as the ‘Cottage of 
Romulus,’. and the statue of 
Romulus and Remus, suckled by 
the Wolf, erected in 295 ; but many 
of these monuments seem to have 
been rather the source of legendary 
explanations than the memorials of 
a true tradition. 

There were some public docu- 
ments and archives. There were 
ancient laws, attributed, with doubt- 
ful accuracy, to the kings, almost 
always, when an individual king is 
mentioned, to the mythical Numa. 
There were ancient laws of the re- 
public, including the Twelve Tables. 
There were treaties, one reputed 
to have been made by Tarquinius 
Priscus with the Sabines, one by 
Servius Tullius with the Latins, 
one by Tarquinius Superbus with 
Gabii; three made by the Re- 
public with Carthage (the earliest 
in the first year of the republic, and 
the latest m the first Punic war), 
which had been seen by Polybius. 
Another made by Cassius and Co- 
menius with the Latins, 493 B.c., 
and engraved on a brazen column 
behind the rostra, which was only 
removed in the time of Cicero; 
another with Ardea, in 444 B.C., 
attested by Licinius Macer. Pliny 
quotes from the treaty with Por- 
sena a clause forbidding the Romans 
the use of iron, except for agri- 
cultural instruments, on which 
Niebuhr grounds his view of the 
issue of that war. A brazen plate 
in the temple of Castor preserved 
the grant of Roman citizenship to 
the Campanian knights, 340 B.c. 
And in the Roman archives was a 
list of the consuls, lieutenants, 
questors, and military tribunes, 
who plighted their faith for the 
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treaty at Candium. Treaties were 
doubtless preserved as durable 
records; but they do not seem to 
have been much studied, since Po- 
lybius says that the three with Car- 
thage were unknown to the oldest 
public men in his day ; his reference 
to the memory of the old showing, 
by the way, that the Romans had 
then no full history founded on docu- 
mentary evidence of the first Punic 
war. There were other ancient in- 
scriptions, such as that on the statue 
which was said to have been dedi- 
cated out of the forfeited peculium 
of Spurius Cassius; that of Cor- 
nelius Cassius on his spolia opima; 
that of Cincinnatus, in 380, recording 
his capture of Preneste, and eight 
other towns. The inscription re- 
cording the naval victory of Duilius 
in the first Punic war is still in great 
part extant. Flavius, the scribe, 
made himself popular about the end 
of the fourth century B.c., by pub- 
lishing the forms of action and the 
law calendar hitherto kept secret 
in the archives of the Pontiffs. The 
Pontiffs kept commentaries contain- 
ing rules and precedents of religious 
law, and probably the old constitu- 
tional formule (such as that of trial 
for treason, of making treaties, of 
surrendering cities), referred by 
Livy to the kings. There were 
registers of the annual magistrates 
(but probably for the early times in- 
complete, or, if complete, not 
genuine); and the Linen Books, 
kept in the Temple of Moneta, are 

uoted for a period of sixteen years, 
rom 444 to 428 B.c. The best 
source of history, however, if we 
could be sure they were preserved, 
would be the Annales Pontificum, 
or Annales Maximi, in which, as in 
a sort of national ledger, the Pon- 
tiffs entered the chief events of each 
ear, to be read by the people. 
These annales are known to have 
been especially fullon prodigies and 
expiations, and the absence of such 
records in the first decade of Livy 
compared with the later ones, is one 
proof that for the period comprised 
in the first decade a complete series 
of the Annales Pontificum did not 
exist. We learn from Cicero that 
an eclipse of the sun was recorded 
in 404 B.C. (the exact year is not 
certain), and that this was the first, 
the eclipses of the previous years 
HH 
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up to the foundation of the cit 
having been calculated backwards 
from it, and, we may add, the chro- 
nology invented at the same time. 
Sir G. C. Lewis gives it as the re- 
sult of his inquiry respecting the 
preservation of the annals, that the 
ositive testimony of Livy renders 
it probable that the chief part of 
these, as of other public records, 
— in the burning of the city 

y the Gauls, and that the un- 
certainty and discrepancies of evi- 
dence as to material facts after that 
event, render the existence of a com- 

lete series of annals very unlikely. 

he names of the annual magistrates 
especially must have been placed 
beyond doubt or dispute by such a 
record had it existed. 

Livy, it should be remembered, 
says not only that the public and 
private archives perished in the 
Gallic conflagration, but that writing 
was rare before that time. Lite- 
rature we may be sure was, since 
Fabius and Cinicius in the time of 
the second Punic war used Greek as 
the literary language, just as the 
mediwval chroniclers wrote in Latin. 
Cato the Elder, first, like a true 
Roman, adopted the vernacular. 

If these were the public, what 
were the private sources for his- 
tory? In the time of Livy and 
Dionysius a great number of 
speeches were extant, not re- 
ported (at least till the later ages 
of the republic), but written by 
their authors before delivery. The 
earliest however of these was the 
speech of Appius the Blind against 
peace with Trees (280 B.c.)—a 
worthy commencement of Roman 
literature. It stands by itself, for 
the next orations were not-published 
till sixty or seventy years afterwards. 
The speeches in Livy and Dionysius, 
referred to the times before Appius, 
must be regarded as a part of the 
texture of their histories. 1t was 
the custom at Rome, as in Greece, 
to inflame the virtue of the citizens 
by pronouncing funeral orations over 
the illustrious dead. Even matrons, 
more honoured by Rome than 
Greece, sometimes received this 
honour. The custom is referred to 
Valerius Publicola, who is said to 
have pronounced a funeral oration. 
It was doubtless very ancient; but 
the first funeral oration extant was 
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that of Fabius Maximus or his son, 
after 213 B.c. The annalists there- 
fore, in the time of the second 
Punic War, could have had no in- 
formation from this source. Nie- 
buhr says that these orations were 
committed to writing from a very 
early period, and that much of the 
history before the Gallic Conflagra- 
tion was derived from them; and 
he even ventures to estimate their 
character and value: but there is 
no trace of their existence. Livy 
says (viii. 40) that history was cor- 
rupted by funeral panegyrics and 
false inscriptions under the images 
of ancestors. These images, the 
illustrated pedigree of noble Roman 
houses, were borne (or rather worn, 
for they were waxen masks) to re- 
present the ancestors at the funeral 
of each member of the house. No 
doubt they came in for their share 
of the panegyric, especially when 
there was not much to say about 
the deceased himself. And thus 
Livy’s words may well refer to 
orations (probably published ora- 
tions) subsequent to 213 B.c. In- 
deed, great misstatements and false 
inscriptions could hardly have been 
risked in the case of a man just 
deceased. The same remark applies 
to the similar statement of Cicero 
(Brut. c. 16). Both these passages, 
it should be observed, seem cleariy 
to indicate the want of any certain 
public records, such as a complete 
series of Fasti for the early times. 
For how in face of such records 
could family pride itself forge 
‘triumphs which never occurred, 
more consulships than were really 
held, false descents, and transitions 
from plebeian to patrician gentes ?’ 
There may have been family 
memorials as well as panegyrics 
and inscriptions. We know that 
one great house at least had such a 
memorial in later times, and that 
family history engaged the attention 
of literary men. Niebuhr makes 
much of these memorials, which he 
supposes to have existed from the 
very beginning of the common- 
wealth. The hypothesis was a 
tempting one, where great houses 
play so marked a part. But there 
is no historical trace of the exist- 
ence of such early memoirs, nor any 
positive evidence for assuming that 
the original framers of the early 
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history were assisted by such com- 
positions. YYe must therefore re- 
gard Niebuhr’s references to the 
memoirs of the Claudii and the 
Fabii in early times as resting on 
an unauthorized, however ingenious, 
conjecture. Niebuhr goes even so 
far as to suppose popular chronicles 
drawn up by private hands before 
Fabius Pictor, without any evidence, 
and right in the teeth of Livy, who 
calls Fabius the most ancient writer, 
and of Dionysius, who expressly 
states that there was no native 
Roman historian before him. 

But the most remarkable hypo- 
thesis of Niebuhr is that of the 
existence of a body of popular 
poetry prior to Nevius inten, 
and forgotten in the golden age of 
Roman literature, which, together 
with the funeral orations, formed 
the groundwork of the early his- 
tory. Perizonius had led the way 
to this theory by suggesting that 
the early history had a poetical 
origin. Mr. Macaulay has taken 
advantage of it to produce his ver 
spirited, but, as has been justly mj 
eminently modern, Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 

The external evidence for this 
poetical groundwork consists sub- 
stantially of (1) a statement of 
Cato, quoted by Cicero, and con- 
firmed, with some variation, by a 
fragment of Varro, to the effect that 
it was the custom, many centuries 
before his time (multis se@culis ante 
suam etatem), for the elder guests 
at banquets (Varro says a boy) to 
sing verses in praise of great men 
in order to awaken the emulation of 
the young. Cato, however good an 
authority for his own times, can 
hardly be trusted for times many 
centuries before his own. But, 
taken at the highest estimate, this 
is very poor evidence to prove the 
existence of a body of national 
0ems of an epic character (lays of 
Tarquinius Priscus and Servius 
Tullius, lays of the siege of Veii) 
incorporated into the early history ; 
though neither Livy, who alludes to 
the funeral orations and the inscrip- 
tions, nor Dionysius, who enume- 
rates the sources of intformation, nor 
any authority, knew anything of 
such incorporation; and though 
Polybius mentions the funeral ora- 
tions and ancestorial portraits as 
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useful stimulants to patriotic ambi- 
tion, without any allusion to poems. 
(2) The lines of Ennius— 

Scripsere alii rem 


Versibus, quos olim Fauni vatesque 
canebant, 


Quum neque Musarum scopulos quis- 
quam superarat 

Nee dicti studiosus erat. 

which when tested by the calm 
criticism of Sir G. C. Lewis, turn 
out clearly to be nothing more than 
an allusion to the Saturnian verse 
used by LEnnius’s predecessor, 
Nevius, and which was the metre 
of the sacred and oracular poetry of 
Rome and Latium. LEnnius had 
introduced the more refined hexa- 
meter. The fauns were rustic and 
prophetic divinities, and the Satur- 
nian metre was sometimes called 
Faunian. 

The internal evidence of these 
incorporated lays equally breaks 
down. Arethey tobe distinguished 
by their metrical form, or by their 
poetical substance? Metre, not 
poetical thought, constitutes a 
poem. The Arabian Nights are 
not poetry; the philosophical parts 
of Lucretius are not prose. Fofty 
conception, brilliant colouring, 
striking incident, fertile inven- 
tion, are not confined to poets. 
Much of the mythology of Greece 
was derived from the early epic 
poetry ; but much also subsisted in 
the form of common tradition, and 
was for the first time reduced to 
writing by the prose logographers, 
in whose works, if they were extant, 
Niebuhr might find as many lays as 
in Livy and Dionysius. If pic- 
turesqueness is to be taken as a 
proof of poetical origin, it will go 
Saad with Mr. Macaulay’s own 
historical works. Later Roman 
history has sturies as romantic as 
that of Lucretia; are they to be 
regarded as interpolated lays? 
Legends, floating in popular tradi- 
tion, and wrought upon by popular 
fancy, (and we may add by the fine 
imagination of Livy, from whom, 
not from Dionysius or Cicero, we 
take our ideas of them), would 
account for all that seems poetical 
in the early history of Rome. 

But Niebuhr tries to produce frag- 
ments of actual poetry, metrical in 
form, imbedded in the text of Livy. 
One of these is from the tragic story 
HH2 
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of the trial of Horatius for the mur- 
der of his sister; Horatius was tried 
under the law of treason, and strange 
to say, the passage selected by 
Niebuhr as a fragment of versifica- 
tion, is the law, which he restores 
to a metrical form, thus :— 

Duitimviri pérduelliénem jidicent. 

Si a dutimviris provocérit, 

Provocatiéne certato : 

Si vincent, caput ébniibito : 

Infélici d4rbore réste suspéndito : 

Vérberato intra vel éxtra pomcerium. 


The metre of this fine and spirited 
fragment of Roman ballad poetry 
is supposed to be the Saturnian. 
In the last line the text of Livy, 
has been altered without notice. 
The original, true to the diffuse style 
of hot expression, has verberato 
vel intra pomerium vel extra pome- 
rium. As Sir G. C. Lewis truly 
says, if verse can be made by turning 
prose into short lines with accents, 
you may find verse in every page of 
the Digest, and prove that Magna 
Chartaisapoem. Livy calls the law 
lex horrendi carminis, but carmen 
here does not mean a poem, but a 
formula. Cicero says that Roman 
boys in his time learnt the Twelve 
Tables by heart, as a carmen neces- 
sarium. Another example of Satur- 
nian verse is found by Niebuhr in 
the Delphic oracle said to have been 
brought by envoys from Greece 
during the siege of Veii, but Sir G. 
C. Lewis says, that the passage has 
all the appearance of being a literal 
prose version from the Greek hexa- 
meters of the Pythian priestess. 
These Niebuhrian fragments of 
Roman ballads remind us of the 
Ossianic fragment recited by Hector, 
in the Antiquary, which Monkbarns 
did not treat with much respect. 

If Niebuhr allows that the legends 
were originally in the common form 
of oral prose, only poetical in their 
character, as he ultimately seemed 
inclined to do, in the first place he 
loses the support of Cato and Varro, 
who clearly spoke of songs: in the 
second place his theory comes to 
nothing, since nobody doubts that 
there were legends, or that their 
character was poetical. 

The neni, or dirges, sung by 
hired women at funerals, Sir G. C. 
Lewis seems justly to think could 
not have been regular compositions, 
or have often survived the day of 
the funeral. One authority in fact 
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calls the nwnia an ineptum et in- 
conditum carmen. 

Dionysius speaks of the chanting 
of songs about Romulus and Remus, 
but he refers to his own day, and 
the songs might therefore be later 
than the time when the legend was 
embodied in the statue of the she- 
wolf and twins in the Capitol, and 
have grown themselves out of the 
legend. 

Some have conjectured that the 
Roman writers who framed the 
early history were aided by the 
chronicles of neighbouring states ; 
but there is nothing to prove this. 
They would have the aid of Greek 
writers from the time when the 
Romans came into contact with 
Greeks, as with Alexander the Me- 
lossian, Cleonymus, and Pyrrhus, 
but not before. It does not appear 
that the Etruscans had any litera- 
ture except of a prophetic and 
ritual kind. What Varro calls their 
histories were probably national 
horoscopes, the jargon of a mock 
theological science, and to judge 
from a specimen preserved in Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Sylla, we need not 
regret their loss. Niebuhr lays 
stress on the version of the history 
of Servius Tullius derived from 
Etruscan authorities by the Em- 
peror Claudius, and preserved in his 
speech on bronze plates at Lyons. 
But there is nothing to show the 
date of the Etruscan authorities 
whom he cites, or that they did not 
write in Latin. 

Such is the state of the external 
evidence for the history of the first 
four and a half centuries of Rome. 
Nor does there seem any good 
reason to believe with Niebuhr that 
Livy and Dionysius misunderstood 
the statements of Fabius and Cato, 
and the other annalists respecting 
the Constitution, so that we might 
hope to recover something by cor- 
recting their mistakes. If they 
erred in their theory of the Consti- 
tution, they erred with the whole 
Roman world, Cicero, Sallust, and 
Tacitus included; and if the whole 
Roman world was in error, the 
truth is lost. To correct Livy's 
report of a statement in an annalist, 
whom he had before him, and whom 
we have not, is a hazardous under- 
taking, and the hypothesis, if true, 
is incapable of verification. But 
what guarantee have we that the 
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annalist gave a correct account of 
political events three, four, or five 
centuries before his time? The 
ancient Roman Constitution is to 
be restored, on the assumption that 
witnesses, themselves incompetent, 
said something totally different 
from what they are reported to 
have said in the only accounts we 
have of them. 

To come to the internal character 
of the traditions, and first of those 
respecting the primitive nations of 
Italy. Niebuhr has claimed a right, 
in investigations of this kind, to 
relax the rules of evidence, because 
there is little evidence to be had: 
which is in fact to claim that the 
law shall be made less stringent 
when the temptation to break it is 
strong. The extension of the name 
of Italy from the district between 
the Scyllecian and Napetine bays to 
the whole peninsula is credited 
because it can be proved by clear 
evidence. The migrations of the 
Huns, Goths, Lombards, and Van- 
dals are accepted on the testimony 
of living witnesses. The legends as 
to the primitive history of the Pe- 
lasgians, the Siceli, the Shatone, 
the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the 
Latins, are mere shifting clouds of 
mythology, among which the specu- 
lator may float for ever. Those of 
them which are called most stable, 
such as the migration of the Siceli 
from Italy to Sicily, assume the 
most widely different shapes in dif- 
ferent authors, and there is no 
reasonable ground for preferring 
one version to another. Niebuhr 
remarks, that ‘the inversion of a 
story into its opposite is a charac- 
teristic of legendary history,’ and 
says that ‘a clear insight into the 
nature of these inversions will pre- 
serve us from a number of stum- 
bling-blocks in the field of legenda 
history, and turn statements which 
seem to militate against evident 
truths into testimonies in their 
favour ;’—the ‘ evident truth’ being, 
as Sir G. C. Lewis says, the arbi- 
trary hypothesis of some modern 
historian, unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence. By this method, and the 
rest of the transmuting apparatus 
which Niebuhr has provided, any- 
thing may be made out of any- 
thing. We are convinced that those 
who will read Sir G. C. Lewis's 
analysis of the legends respecting the 
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Siceli, Aborigines, and Tyrrhenians, 
which he selects us rather favour- 
able specimens, will agree with him 
that this legendary ethnology is a 
heap of chaff out of which no corn 
is to be extracted. We must give 
up, many will say get rid of, these 
speculations, as we have given up 
searching for the philosopher's stone 
and the elixir of life, and be content 
with such real evidence of national 
affinities as ethnology may draw 
from connexions of language or 
identity of primitive customs. 

The Pelasgians (familiar but not 
dear to the student of primitive 
Greek and Roman history) were 
represented by some authorities, in- 
cluding Herodotus, as a stationary, 
by others as a migratory people; and 
their migrations were evidently 
invented to account for the occur- 
rence of the name in distant parts 
of Greece. Niebuhr has adopted 
the view of Dionysius, that the 
Tyrrhenians were Pelasgians ; but 
Dionysius’s theory is merely a way 
of explaining the occurrence of 
Tyrrhenians both in Greece and 
Italy. That coincidence is more 
srobably accounted for by the simi- 
Cle of Tuponvds (the old form) to 
Turs-cus. In forming proper names, 
slight resemblances of sound satis- 
fied the Greeks, and as Sir G. C. 
Lewis says, the early Ionian nayi- 
gators may very well have given the 
Etruscan pirates their own ethnic 
appellation as a near approximation 
to the native name. Dionysius’s 
Rasena, which Niebuhr adopts as 
the name of the conquering aristo- 
eracy of Etruria, while the Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians, according to him, 
were the conquered commons, stands 
unsupported. The indigenous and 
rimitive Aborigines (or, as some 
fad it, the wandering Aberrigines) 
appear to be a mere ethnoloyical 
Will-o’-the-wisp. The name Italus 
was derived from a calf (vitulus) 
which had strayed from the oxen 
of Gorgon; from the abundance of 
cattle, a rationalistic interpretation 
of the same etymology; from a 
king Italus, who was a Ligurian, a 
Molossian, a Coreyrean, a Lucanian 
and son of Venus. The Arcadian 
colony under Evander, on the Pala- 
tine, was a legend arising from the 
similarity of Palatium to Pallan- 
tium ;—one among many instances, 
by the way, of the ease with which 
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legend is set at work by avery slight 
coincidence of sound. Most of our 
readers would be able to supply 
parallels from English legend. The 
visit of Hercules with the oxen of 
Gorgon, and his conflict with Cacus, 
which is mixed with the wildest 
mythology of Greece, is a legendary 
explanation of the origin of the 
ancient Ara Maxima in the caitle 
market (forum boarium), and of 
the functions of the houses of Potitii 
and Pinarii, who ministered at that 
altar. Dionysius turns Hercules 
into a beneficent conqueror, and 
Cacus into a hill robber. Niebuhr 
justly rebukes these rationalisations. 

ut Sir G. C. Lewis seems as justly 
to observe that Niebuhr himself 
commits the same fault when he 
extracts ethnological facts from 
legendary stories, and turns the 
wanderings of King Sicclus into the 
migrations of Siceli. 

Zhe legend of /Eneas in Italy 
has, as Sir G. C. Lewis remarks, 
been unduly separated from the 
cycle of Greek mythology, of which 
it forms a part. It is inextricably 
inwoven with the legends of Troy, 
and proves not the connexion be- 
tween Pelasgians in Italy, and 
Pelasgians in Asia Minor, but the 
widely diffused influence of the 
Homeric poems,—an influence of 
which perhaps Cumeewas the Italian 
centre. Aineas in Latium is like 
Ulysses in Sicily, and on the east 
of Italy (two legends which in some 
part intertwine and even blend with 
each other) as when AE£ncas, in the 
Roman poets, finds companions of 
Ulysses who had been abandoned 
by him, and where Baiz and Mise- 
num are variously reported to have 
been named after companions of 
both heroes. Telegonus, the son 
of Ulysses, penetrated into Italy, 
and founded Tusculum : and Octa- 
vius Mamilius, of Tusculum, is said 
to have deduced his descent from 
Telegonus, as the Cesars deduced 
theirs from AZneas. Sir G. C. 
Lewis is at the pains to examine 
and compare the various shapes 
which the adventures of neas in 
Latium assume in the mythological 
kaleidoscope. His siaiieiene fol- 
low the circuit of the places which 
similarities of name, temples of 
Venus, or tradition had connected 
with him or with Troy, as the Perga- 
mum of Crete, the temple of Venus 
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ZEneas (interpreted by Klausen 
Venus placabilis) at Leucas, and 
Delos, where some immemorial rites 
or fabulous relics were connected 
by tradition with the presence of 
Afneas and the Trojans. Tombs of 
ZEneas were shown in various 
places, which Dionysius, who treats 
the legend as historical, and ra- 
tionalizes it accordingly, discreetly 
explains as cenotaphs, naturally 
erected in honour of so celebrated 
ahero. Nevius, as far as appears, 
first invented the visit to Carthage, 
out of which Virgil, with the help 
of the loves of Jason and Medea 
in Apollonius Rhodius, made his 
beautiful episode. It was intro- 
duced into Nevius’s metrical chro- 
nicle of the first Punic war, and 
Sir G. C. Lewis thinks it not im- 
probable that he may have put 
a prophecy into the mouth of Dido 
or Anna, which may have sug- 
gested the famous lines in nr. 4, 
Tum vos, O Tyrii, &e. The 
belief in the legend of AZneas ap- 
— to be as old as the time of 

yrrhus, who is said to have been 
partly stimulated to attack Rome 
because he himself sprang from 
Achilles, and Rome from Troy. It 
was recognised by the Roman State 
about 245-238, B.c., when, the 
Romans having become masters of 
Greece, political favours were 
granted to Leucas and Anactorium, 
because the name of the Acar- 
nanians, alone of the A®tolians, did 
not appear in the Homeric catalogue 
of the invaders of Troy. ‘Lhe 
Egestans also, in the first Punic 
war, gave a practical proof of their 
belief that Rome and Egesta were 
both founded by AZneas, by opening 
their gates to the Roman army. 
The ship of Aneas (according to 
Nevius he came with a single ship 
built by Mercury, and reminding 
us of the Argo) was preserved 
as a relic at Rome, notwithstand- 
ing the ancient legend of the 
burning of the fleet by the Trojan 
women—a legend which is split 
by Virgil into two, the burning of 
part of the ships by the Trojan 
women, and the metamorphosis of 
the rest when they were about to 
be burnt by Turnus. Such me- 
morials, and other relics and me- 
morial customs connected with this 
legend, including the statues of the 
wolf, eagle, and fox, at Lavinium, 
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and the white sow preserved in 
pickle (some writers with pardon- 
able inaccuracy have said in spirits), 
at the same place, may be justly 
classed with the arrows of Hercules, 
the cap of Ulysses, the tripod worn 
by Diomed in the funeral games of 
Patroclus, the wood of the plane 
tree under which the chiefs sat at 
Aulis, the sacrificial knife used b 
Iphigenia at Tauris, and the tools 
with which Epeus made the Trojan 
horse, which were preserved at 
various places. They are parts of 
the Trojan reliquary, as AEneas is a 
part of the Trojan legend. Sir G. 
C. Lewis does not deal expressl 
with the penates of Lavinium, whish 
were identified with the Cabiri of 
Samothrace, and help to support 
Niebuhr’s ethnological theory of the 
legend of Afneas ; but when we con- 
sider how the Italian mythology 
was identified with that of Greece,— 
when we consider that almost the 
whole Pantheon of Egypt was iden- 
tified with Greek divinities b 
Herodotus, we shall not oi 
much weight to identifications of 
this kind. 

The line of Alban kings are mere 
phantoms, invented—as an examina- 
tion of the chronology proves—to 
fill the interval between the fall of 
Troy and the foundation of Rome. 
Three of the kings are topo- 
graphical personifications—Alba, of 
Alba itself; Tiberinus, who was 
drowned in the Tiber, of the river; 
Aventinus, who was buried on the 
Aventine, of the hill. Three are 
duplications of more celebrated per- 
sonages, with the adjunct of Silvius 
~—/Eneas Silvius, Latinus Silvius, 
and Romulus Silvius. Different 
pedigrees and orders of succession 
are given by different fabulists. It 
is even doubtful, in the absence 
of any historical evidence of the 
fact, whether such a city as the 
ancient Alba ever existed, and 
whether the whole tale of its de- 
struction by Tullus Hostilius, so 
minutely and picturesquely told 
by Livy, and treated as essen- 
tially historical by Niebuhr, was 
not invented to account for the 
appearance on the Alban Mount of 
sacred buildings alone, which Livy 
says were spared by the piety of the 
Roman king, when the rest of the 
city was levelled with the ground. 
If the mount was the sacred centre of 


an amphictyony of which Rome was 
the sole heir, there would naturally 
be none but sacred buildings on it. 
The palace of the wicked king 
Romulus was seen in the time of 
Dionysius at the bottom of the 
lake; like the buildings which 
fancy shapes out of strangely- 
formed rocks at the bottom of 
Lough Neagh and other lakes, and 
like the palace of King Baly, known 
to the readers of Southey. The 
line of Alban kings, as we said be- 
fore, was required to fill up the in- 
terval between the flight of Zneas 
and the reputed date of the founda- 
tion of Rome. It was framed for 
that object, and the framers, in the 
common spirit of fable, but con- 
trary to all the analogy of history, 
preserved through the whole line 
the regular succession from father 
toson, without collateral descents or 
usurpations. ‘The name Silvius pre- 
dominates among the kings of Alba, 
from Silvius Postumus; and though 
there is no historical trace of an 
Alban family of Silvii, Sir G. C. 
Lewis thinks it probable that the 
traditional connexion of this name 
with the kings of Alba was very old, 
certainly older than Sylla. The 
list of Alban kings itself he also con- 
siders to have been no late fabri- 
cation. It appears to have been 
recognised by the earliest chro- 
niclers, by Fabius Pictor and Cato, 
the former of whom gave the 
common story of the foundation of 
Rome, which makes Rhea Silvia 
the daughter of Numitor, the right- 
ful king of Alba, while the latter 
places the foundation of Rome 432 
years after the Trojan war, which 
interval would just be filled by the 
reigns of A®neas and the Alban 
kings. The foundation of Alba 
Longa by Ascanius, the omen of the 
sow and her thirty pigs, and the 
period of thirty years rank among 
the most popular and generally 
received of the Roman legends. 
The very variations in the list of 
kings tend to prove that it must 
have been ancient. There is no 
round therefore for saying, with 
Niebuhr, that the history of the 
Alban kings was a late forgery. In 
the Julian times not only the list of 
Alban kings, but their costume, 
became an established fact; and 
their images were carried, as those 
of ancestors, in the funeral of 
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Drusus. On Niebuhr’s rationalistic 
and political interpretations of the 
legends about Alba and Lavinium, 
Sir G. C. Lewis remarks :-— 


While we reject as groundless the 
idea that the line of Alban kings was a 
forgery of late date, we must on the other 
hand renounce all attempts to extract 
historical fact out of the legendary 
materials of which the narrative of 
their acts is composed. Thus, when we 
are told by Niebuhr that the fairy 
palace of the wicked king Romulus is 
to be taken as a proof of a change in 
the level of the Alban lake; that the 
six hundred curators of the Sacra, said 
to have been sent from Alba to La- 
vinium under the leadership of Agistus, 
when the Penates had been twice mira- 
culously transported to the latter town, 
were in fact six hundred families, who 
migrated from the thirty Latin towns 
and the thirty Alban hamlets to La- 
vinium; that the account of the colo- 
nization of the Prisci Latini from Alba 
refers, not to these towns, but to a list 
of thirty Alban townships, said to be 
preserved in Pliny; that the Lavines 
were equivalent to the Latins; but that 
Lavinium was a more recent city than 
Alba: we may be permitted to doubt 
whether any better ground can be dis- 
covered for these conjectures than for 
other rationalist reductions of mytho- 
logy, and whether they are not devised 
in the same spirit of interpretation which 
converts the labours of Hercules into 
military expeditions, and discovers a 
type of commercial enterprise in the 
voyage of the Argonauts. 


The story of the Alban kingdom 
was indissolubly connected with 
that of the foundation of Rome. 
This famous legend—the most fa- 
mous of all legends—has come to 
us as it was told by Fabius Pictor, 
Cincius Alimentus, and Cato, during 
the second Punic war; and as it 
was received by that generation 
which, in 296 B.c., placed near the 
Ficus Ruminalis the statue of the 
wolf with the twins. The external 
evidence for it therefore is as good 
as for any event in the early Ro- 
man history. We need scarcely 
say that it bears decisive internal 
marks of fable, which perplexed the 
later historians, who recorded it 
generally with unhesitating faith, 
and drove them to such wretched 
rationalistic devices as the conver: 
sion of the she-wolf into a Jupa in 
the sense of a woman of ill-fame. 
Moreover, besides the Fabian ver- 
sion, which was the faith of the 
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bulk of the Roman people, there 
were a great number not only of 
kaleidoscopic variations, but of 
positively different accounts of the 
foundation of the city; some, from 
Greek writers, earlier than any na- 
tive accounts can be proved to have 
been. Thus Callius, a Sicilian, a 
century before Fabius, related that 
Roma, a Trojan woman, married 
Latinus, and bore Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of Rome; 
and Dionysius reports Hellenicus, 
an early contemporary of Thucy- 
dides, to have stated that Rome 
was founded by Aineas, who came 
to Italy with Ulysses. Imperial 
Rome was sure not to want pedi- 
grees, and the received pedigree 
was sure to be divine. Romulus 
(or as his twin brother is called, 
Remus) is a mere mythical repre- 
sentative of the nation—what Hellen 
was to the Hellenes, Dorus to the 
Dorians, Ion to the Ionians, AZolus 
to the ®olians, Chaon to the 
Chaonians, Sicilus to the Sicilians, 
Italus to the Italians, Latinus to 
the Latins. Much of the legend is 
made up of dignified origins, as- 
signed to immemorial rites and in- 
stitutions. The worship of Vesta 
and the sanctity of the Vestals 
were personified in Rhea; the 
Lupercalia were traced to the she- 
wolf; the Larentalia and the Arval 
Brothers to Acca Larentia and her 
sons ; the Lemuria to the expiation 
by Romulus of his brother’s death ; 
the use of auguries and auspices 
and other ceremonies at the founda- 
tion of colonies, the Palilia, and the 
sanctity of walls and ramparts to 
the acts and observances of the 
founder of the city. The twins and 
their quarrel were perhaps sug- 
gested by the two consuls and their 
dissensions. The general features 
of the legend are native; and, as 
Sir G. C. Lewis says, none but a 
native would have known what 
were the right institutions to inier- 
weave, or the right chords of feel- 
ing to strike. But there are some 
Greek touches, as it was natural 
there should be; Fabius, who seems 
first to have reduced the story to 
writing, having been acquainted 
with Greek literature, and having 
himself written in Greek. ‘The 
exposure of Romulus and Remus 
remarkably resembles the exposure 
of Cyrus, as told by Herodotus; 
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and the /wpa of the former legend 
is a parallel to the xuva of the other. 
Atalanta, having been exposed by 
her father, was suckled by a bear. 
It is singular that the vultures seen 
by the Twins in their auguries seem 
to be Greek ; for it appears vultures 
are not seen in the lowlands of 
Italy. After all, it is impossible 
fully to explain the origin of this, 
as of other legends. It can only 
be said that it contains no discover- 
able truth; that the origin of Rome, 
and its relation to Alba, are un- 
solved and, with our present data, 
insoluble mysteries ; and that, un- 
less ethnology can light for us a 
more certain lamp, we must be con- 
tent to leave in darkness the springs 
of the most marvellous national 
character and the most famous in- 
stitutions of the world. 

We do not know how far compa- 
rative philology is considered by com- 
etent judges to establish that the 

omans were a mixed race, as most 
of the great nations of the world 
have been. Nor are we aware what 
reception has generally been given 
by comparative philologists to Mr.F. 
Newman’s theory of an intrusive 
Keltic element in the Latin of Rome, 
predominating in the military and 
political words (rex, populus, plebs, 
senatus, quirites, curia, tribus, cliens, 
lex, jus, fas, among others), which 
is to be identified with the Sabine 
language. Some eminent philolo- 
gists we know pronounce it to be 
without foundation. We confess 
we were struck with the evidence 
adduced for it. Sir G. C. Lewis 
however confines himself in this 
book to examining the documen- 
tary evidence. e would of 
course admit that real ethno- 
logical indications, however slight, 
derived from language or customs, 
and real analogies, such as that 
pointed out by Niebuhr, between 
the political divisions of Rome and 
Attica, if they be sound, are valuable 
as far as they go; that they may 
help, like authentic monuments, to 
support an oral tradition which 
would be otherwise worthless; and 
that theories based upon them are 
not only welcome to curiosity, but 
acceptable to science, though they 
may be incapable of positive verifi- 
cation. Where positive verification 
1s possible, science can be satisfied 
with nothing less; where, as in 


historical speculations, direct veri- 
fication is impossible, she must ad- 
mit a rational hypothesis, though 
she will reject a guess. 

It must be observed too that time 
and the importance of the event 
handed down are not the only ele- 
ments to be considered in estimating 
the value of a tradition. The testi- 
mony of tradition, like that of other 
witnesses, is especially valuable 
where it is unwittingly given. We 
should accept the tradition of a 
great defeat by the Gauls, even 
though there had been no dies 
Alliensis in the Roman calendar. 
We should accept the tradition of 
the Caudine Convention, even 
though the names of the officers 
who signed it had not been pre- 
served. In the same way, the fal- 
tering tradition of the Sabine con- 
quest is entitled to some credit 
above the legends of national glori- 
fication with which it is surrounded. 
The details seem obviously fabulous. 
Titus Tatius is the mythical 
founder of the Titienses; the Rape 
of the Sabines is the mythical 
origin of the Consualia, the mar- 
riage custom of forcibly carrying 
away the bride from her father’s 
house, and the marriage cry of 
Talassio; Tarpeia is the Tarpeian 
rock ; the battle between the Lapi- 
the and the Palatine gives origins 
for the temple of Jupiter Stator 
and the Lacus Curtius; the inter- 
cession of the Sabine women for 
certain privileges of the Roman 
matrons; the treaty of alliance for 
the Comitium. Stripped of these 
details, the legend is reduced to 
the merest reminiscence in the 
national mind; but it is difficult to 
imagine how, except from such a re- 
miniscence, the legend can have 
sprung. This is a slippery ground 
of speculation, but it is not to be 
ignored. A legend is a phenomenon 
of the existence of which there 
must be some account; and if but 
one account is possible, that account 
is true. To treat a legend thus, 
implies no more than that imagi- 
nation has its laws. It is avery dif- 
ferent thing from reducing legends 
rationalistically, after the manner 
of those who turn the she-wolf into 
a harlot, the apotheosis of Romulus 
into his secret murder by the Senate 
during an eclipse, or the divine 
parentage of heroes into a cloak for 
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an irregular amour; and it is equally 
different from reducing them typi- 
cally, after the manner of Niebuhr, 
who makes the legend of Romulus 
and Tatius and the war with the 
Sabines typify the existence of sepa- 
rate Roman and Sabine communities 
on the site of Rome ; and their poli- 
tical relations, and the rape of the 
Sabine women typify the absence of 
the jus connubii between them—a 
method which, as Sir G. C. Lewis 
justly says, is merely a subtle variety 
of the old rationalistic process. The 
least satisfactory part of Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s work appears to us to be 
that in which ke undertakes sys- 
tematically to examine the value of 
tradition, though we do not question 
the soundness of the general views 
upon the subject on which his book 
proceeds. 

The history of the regal period is 
shown by Sir G. C. Lewis to be 
in great measure made up of legend- 
ary origins of institutions, rites and 
customs, and legendary explanations 
of monuments and local names, 
the real source of which had been for- 

otten. These explanatory legends 

ve been woven together, or rather 
a together, into tales which 

ave no poetical unity. The story 
of Romulus is a patchwork of this 
kind. Niebuhr treats it as a heroic 
lay, but he owns that parts of it are 
unpoetical. Curiosity would not 
rest in ignorance toons the im- 
memorial institutions, usages, and 
monuments of Rome. Invention 
had free play. It fetched Sabine sim- 
plicity and Roman monarchy from 

parta, and gave Numa Pythagoras 
for a master. Some of these ex- 
planatory legends fluctuate. The 
origin of the festival Populifugia is 
differently referred to the flight of 
the people at the sudden darkness 
during which Romulus was carried 
up to heaven or murdered, and 
to a defeat by the Gauls. The 
origin of the name of the Lacus 
Curtius was differently referred to 
Mettis Curtius in the time of 
Romulus, and M. Curtius four cen- 
turies after. Some are excessively 
trivial, such as the one which 
ascribed the origin of money 
(nuwmmus) to Numa. Analogous 
instances of such legends are 
abundant. The tendency is uni- 
versal. All that was wanted was 
the ingenuity of Fabius Pictor or 


some other chronicler to combine 
into a narrative the separate fables 
which in Ovid's Fasti appear in their 
isolated state, and out of the ex- 
planatory legends of the asylum (the 
ancient and mysterious spot or build- 
ing so called in the Intermontium), 
the Consualia, the marriage cere- 
monies, and the privileges of matrons 
to weave the story of the rape of 
the Sabines. No suspicion of course 
is hereby cast on those cases in 
which a fact of history, the evidence 
of which is traceable to contem- 
porary testimony, is further authen- 
ticated by the existence of a monu- 
ment, as Herodotus’s account of 
the passage of the fleet of Xerxes 
across Mount Athos is authenticated 
by the existing traces of a canal. 
The chief political and military 
institutions of Rome, for which no 
origin could be traced, were natu- 
rally attributed to the founder, who 
was the author of a complete polity 
at the age of eighteen; for he was 
no older, according to the legend, 
when he founded Rome—a marvel 
which Dionysius sobers down by 
making him take the advice of 
Numitor. A political and military 
system, including a radical division 
of a nation into two orders of patri- 
cians and plebeians (a thing scarcely 
possible except as the result of con- 
quest), all struck off at heat by a 
single individual, is evidently a pure 
feble. All researches therefore into 
the Romulean constitution and its 
modifications in the following reigns, 
seem hopeless. The fluctuating 
accounts as to the constitution of 
the primitive senate in Livy and the 
other authorities, show that no cer- 
tain tradition existed on the subject. 
The origin of the three old tribes of 
Rome, the Rhamnenses, Titienses, 
and Luceres (the accounts and etymo- 
logies of the last of which are wildly 
discordant) equally baffles all rational 
speculation. Romulus and his suc- 
cessors are nominally and theoreti- 
ally constitutional kings, with pre- 
rogatives very strictly limited by the 
— of the senate and the people; 
ut in the narrative they act like 
absolute monarchs, and no other per- 
son plays any part upon the political 
scene. They are elective, the form 
of their election being given, and 
the fact being historically com- 
memorated by the office of interrez ; 
but throughout the narrative there 
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runs a counter theory of hereditary 
succession. The account of Romu- 
lus having grown despotic towards 
the end of his reign, unknown to 
Livy, seems to have been invented 
to correspond with the rational- 
istic version of his departure from 
earth, which made him be murdered 
by the senators or the newly incor- 
porated citizens, instead of being 
carried up into heaven. The do- 
mestic principles and usages, and 
the national habits of life, the esta- 
blishment of which is ascribed to 
Romulus, could still less have 
emanated from an individual will 
than the political and military insti- 
tutions. Whe harmonious joint reign 
of Romulus and Tatius is unexam- 
pled, and morally impossible. The 
conquests by Senaion of towns 
near Rome are a part of the legend 
which ascribes to him the institu- 
tion of the Triumph, the Spolia 
Opima, the Temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, and the Sanen system of 
military colonization. His end, ac- 
cording to that which is obviously 
the elder legend, was miraculous. 
The government by five days’ inter- 
reges which succeeds is impossible 
in itself, and inconsistent with the 
meaning of the name interrex. The 
whole account is mythological: it 
lies beyond the province of history; 
and from that which lies beyond 
the province of history, history and 
historical speculation must be con- 
tent to abstain. 

With Numa we come to a group 
of religious and ritual legends. He 
is the sage upon the throne, and he 
invents the religious system of 
Rome, as though national religions 
and religious system were not the 
most vital and subtle growth of the 
national mind. Greeks attributed 
his wisdom to the teaching of Py- 
thagoras, much as they ascribed the 
Decemviral laws to an imitation of 
the laws of Athens, and, we ma 
add, the foundation of Rome itself 
toa Homeric hero. So Plato was 
piously held by some Christians, 
who are gently confuted by St. 
Augustine, to have drawn his anti- 
cipative Christianity from inter- 
course with the prophet Jeremiah 
in Egypt; chronology being set at 
defiance in that case, as in the case 
of Numa and Pythagoras. The 
books of Numa, containing his re- 
ligious laws, which were pretended 


to have been found in his tomb on 
the Janiculum B.c. 181, are proved 
to have been justly burnt as a 
forgery, by their having been Py- 
thagorean, in accordance with the 
anachronistic legend. Niebuhr ad- 
mits Numa, like Romulus, to be a 
mythical personage, but he tries 
nevertheless to educe from the myth 
historical facts concerning the poli- 
tical relations between the Rham- 
nenses and the Titienses. 

Niebuhr says, that ‘with Tullus 
Hostilius we reach the beginning 
of a new secle, and of a narrative 
resting on historical ground, of a 
kind totally different from the story 
of the preceding period ;’ a state- 
ment, by the way, which contrasts 
rather strangely with his subsequent 
declaration, that ‘one of the main 
objects of his first volume was to 
prove that the story of Rome under 
the kings was altogether without 
historical foundation.’ The external 
evidence however for Tullus Hos- 
tilius has no advantage over the 
evidence for Romulus and Numa, 
except in the almost inappreciable 
difference of time. Their effigies as 
well as his stood among the 
statues of the Seven Kings in the 
Capitol, which embodied the un- 
doubting faith of the people. His 
history, when examined internally, 
seems to be made up in the same 
way as theirs, of explanatory legends, 
tesselated together, but not so as to 
conceal the joints, into the narra- 
tive of the fate of Alba. First, we 
have the legendary origin of the 
general mode of procedure previous 
to declaring war, which is repre- 
sented as a personal command of 
Tullus, just as the political and 
religious institutions were repre- 
sented as personal inventions of 
Romulus and Numa. Then follows 
the origin of the name Fossa Cluilia; 
and next, the origin of a group of 
monuments, certain tombs or bar- 
rows, the pila Horatia, the altars of 
Juno Sororia and Janus Curiatius, 
and the Sororium Tigillum, under 
which a member of the gens Horatia 
passed, as under a yoke, in certain 
piacular rites observed by that 
family. The position of the tombs 
called those of the Horatii and 
Curiatii seems to have suggested the 
details of the combat. Lest any 
one should take the pila Horatia to 
have been an authentic monument 
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of a real event, it may be observed 
that it was unknown, as Livy ad- 
mits, to which of the two nations 
the Horatii and Curiatii respectively 
belonged. The treaty with Alba 
gives an origin to the Fetial Law of 
treaties ; and if the reader will refer 
to the passage in Livy, he will see 
very clearly how the narrative is 
spun out of the ancient formula 
found in the pontifical books, which 
it is inferred Tullus must have in- 
vented in making the treaty with 
Alba, because no treaty prior to 
that with Alba was known. The 
legend of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii is pieced on to that of the 
fate of Alba, with which it would 
otherwise be inconsistent by the 
treachery of Mettus Fuffetius, and 
his symbolical punishment; which 
Livy says was un-Roman, and the 
memory of which could not possibly 
live for five centuries. We have 
then the tragic tale of the destruc- 
tion of the city, all but the temples, 
told as though Livy had been an 
eye-witness. Thislegendexplains the 
appearance of sacred buildings with- 
out a city on the Alban mount, and 
the origin of certain Roman houses 
reported to be of Alban extraction, 
which Tullus is made to transplant 
to the Celian. We have then the 
mythical origins of the Curia Hos- 
tilia, the nine days’ rites to ‘ procure’ 
a shower of stones, and, probably, 
of certain special sacra observed by 
the houses called Alban. The death 
of Tullus, according to the oldest 
legend, was miraculous; but like 
the apotheosis of Romulus, it was 
rationalized by some into a myste- 
rious murder. His character is 
evidently deduced from his legen- 
dary acts. The narrative of his 
reign is avery good specimen of the 
manner in which separate legends, 
topographical, institutional, monu- 
mental, genealogical, and ritual, have 
been tesselated together into a con- 
tinuous narrative. 

Ancus, to whom Niebuhr assigns 
a place in history as the founder of 
the plebeian order, is the grandson 
of the mythical Numa, and thus 
succeeds on the hereditary prin- 
ciple to an elective monarchy ; and 
though most writers called him 
the son of Marcius the Sabine, 
Cicero mentions it as a proof of 
the obscurity of early Roman 
history that the father of Ancus 
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was unknown. The history of 
this king is made up of the 
origins of the Fetial Law (attri- 
buted by other versions of the fable 
to Numa), of the fortifications of 
the Aventine and Janiculum, of the 
Pons Sublicius, of Ostia, of the 
Fossa Quiritium, of the most an- 
cient prison, of the division among 
the citizens of public land taken in 
war. The settlement of conquered 
Latins on the Aventine, mentioned 
by Livy, which Niebuhr considers 
the historical origin of the plebs, is 
not mentioned by Dionysius, and no 
peculiar importance is attached to 
it by Livy. The plebs is treated by 
all the historians as a part of the 
institutions of Romulus, and coeval 
with the city ; and analogy would 
lead us rather to suppose that the 
origin of the patrician order was 
subsequent to that of the plebs, in- 
asmuch as aristocracies have almost 
universally sprung from conquest. 

Here we must conclude this 
sketch for the present. In tracing 
it, our main object has been to in- 
troduce our readers to Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s book, which we have fol- 
lowed with regard to all the 
main points, though we have not 
absolutely confined ourselves to it 
in detail. We will venture to say 
that ifanything has crept in which is 
unworthy of a profound and accu- 
rate scholar, it is not from his pen 
but from ours. 

Before concluding however we 
must once more call attention to the 
great, and as it seems to us decisive, 
change which this book will make 
in our mode of studying early Ro- 
man history. Instead of beginning 
with speculation, we are taught first 
to examine strictly the nature of 
the data on which our speculations 
are to be founded. We are taught 
to shift our point of view from the 
age of Romulus to that of Fabius 
Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, and 
to inquire what materials these, the 
first narrators of the early histor 
of their country, had out of which 
to form their narrative. If we begin 
our inquiry with the foundation of 
the city, we insensibly abandon our- 
selves to the illusion produced by 
the minute and matter-of-fact cha- 
racter of the narratives of Livy 
and Dionysius ; if we begin with the 
first reduction of the early history 
to writing, we must at once see, and 
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cannot afterwards forget, the truth. 
That truth may be unwelcome to 
curiosity, but it is better than the 
most specious or ingenious error. 
It is better even than the learned 
and enthusiastic vision of Niebuhr, 
if that vision be nothing but a dream. 

We will not say that Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s book will be accepted with- 
out qualification. We have inti- 
mated that his analysis of traditional 
evidence seems to us incomplete ; 
and we are inclined to think that 
by completing it, the value of some 
of the traditions might be increased 
in a slight degree. We are also 
inclined to hope that analogy and 
political wathaloay (if we may use 
the expression) may, in conjunction 
with the traditions, throw more real 
light than he seems to think at- 
tainable on the critical changes of 
the early Roman Constitution. 
Some readers will be repelled by 
the style, which is even colder 
and dryer than the subject re- 
quired, though it is masculine and 
clear, and therefore a relief after 
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some of the writer’s predecessors. 
But of this we are sure, that the 
work will be highly valued by every 
student who carefully reads it, and 
that every student ought to read it 
before he proceeds to indoctrinate 
himself with the views of Niebuhr. 
It is a monument of accurate erudi- 
tion and conscientious investiga- 
tion—of that penetrating industry 
which has since earned for the 
author the public confidence in 
another sphere. It is an excel- 
lent school of antiquarian criticism. 
It is a model of calm and modest, 
though unflinching, examination of 
the theories of great men. Its 
value and its results will not be 
confined to the particular ques- 
tion of which it treats. The 
early history of Rome has been, 
from its interest and obscurity, the 
schoolandgymnasium of antiquarian 
research ; and the rules formed and 
the habits acquired there will be 
carried into spheres of investigation 
which are of more practical impor- 
tance to mankind. 





CANTEGREL. 


TERRE CELESTIN CHAM. 
BORD, curé of the village of 
Croix-Daurade, appertaining to the 
city of Toulouse, had won the affec- 
tion of his parishioners, and the 
esteem of all who knew him, by the 
sanctity of his life and the exercise 
of all the virtues. His precepts and 
example, his kind but impressive 
manner, never tinged with severity 
unless the occasion loudly called for 
it, had rendered his flock as orderly 
and obedient a congregation as could 
be found in France in the year of 
grace 1700. 

In this village lived, at that time, 
the family of Siadoux, divided into 
two branches. The first branch 
consisted of a son, Saturnin, about 
sixty years of age, and himself the 
father of three sons and two daugh- 
ters. A widow, the sister of Sa- 
turnin, formed the second branch. 
This buxom dame had attained 
her thirty-fifth year, a perilous 
period for female loveliness; but 
time, as if softened by her fine figure 
and comely face, well set off by a 
pair of piercing black eyes, irre- 
proachable teeth, and a profusion of 


hair still as glossy and as dark as 
the wing of the raven, had laid his 
hand so lightly on her, that those 
who marked the firm, elastic step, 
the small but beautifully-propor- 
tioned foot, the well-turned, neatly- 
stockinged ankle, with a portion of 
a faultless leg, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less, 
revealed by the short petticoat, and 
then gazed on the pretty features, 
plump cheeks, unwrinkled brow, 
and Tian but weil-rounded, form 
of the amiable widow, might have 
set her down for the sunny side of 
five-and-twenty, without disparage- 
ment to their judgment as connois- 
seurs of beauty, or to their attain- 
ments in that most difficult branch 
of knowledge, the discovery of a 
lady’s age. 

Madame, or, as they called her in 
the village, La Dona Mirailhe, had 
never been blessed, or cursed, with 
children, and her charms were ren- 
dered not less attractive by the 
comfortable possessions which con- 
soled her widowhood. Where the 
honey-pot is, there shall the flies be 
also; and it will not surprise any 
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one at all conversant with the philo- 
sophy of natural history, that a 
goodly swarm of admirers buzzed 
about the rich and attractive relict. 
But the swarm buzzed in vain. La 
Dona Mirailhe did not appear dis- 
posed to re-enter the wedded state, 
and the affection which she bore to- 
wards her brother Saturnin Siadoux 
and his children was supposed to be 
the principal cause that disinclined 
her to take to herself a second 
spouse. 

Among those who presented them- 
selves as suitors, Cantegrel, a rich 
butcher of Toulouse, was dis- 
tinguished from the common herd, 
and the most assiduous in his atten- 
tions to the widow, who was more 
frequently at that city than in the 
village of Croix-Daurade, in conse- 
quence of her presence being re- 
quired in Toulouse for the purpose 
of realizing certain sums due to her 
deceased husband, who had carried 
on the business of a broker in da 
Piace Saint Georges; and there it 
was that Cantegrel, who lived in 
the street of the Black Penitenta, 
presented himself daily to pay his 
court, with some prospect of success 
—for the widow listened. He had 
never been at Croix-Daurade, and 
the curé of that parish was un- 
known to him. 

But if Cantegrel did not know 
the curé, he knew Saturnin Sia- 
doux, and was well aware that Sa- 
turnin, in order to prevent the 
* marriage proposed by the butcher, 
had spoken in no favourable terms 
of that not very popular person, of 
whom some dark stories were cur- 
rent. The butcher also found out 
that Saturnin was about to proceed 
to Narbonne to search into the evi- 
dence of a union which it was 
whispered he had formerly con- 
tracted with a young girl of that 
city, where he had passed the first 
five-and-twenty years of his life. 
This resolution on the part of Sa- 
turnin was the less agreeable to 
Cantegrel inasmuch as the report, 
unlike reports in general, was strictly 
true. The butcher's forsaken wife 
was living at bed and board with a 
merchant of Beziers. Cantegrel had 
no fears that she would divulge the 
secret of their marriage. He knew 
well enough that she would be silent 
for her own sake. 

Now, as we have said, the widow 
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listened ; and Cantegrel, who was a 
firm believer in the adage— 

Chateau qui parle, 

Femme qui écoute, 

L’un et l'autre va se rendre— 
considered his success as all but 
certain. Fortune, therefore, could 
not have contrived a more sinister 
turn of her wheel than the expedi- 
tion which Saturnin had determined 
to make to Narbonne. The next 
intelligence that reached Cantegrel 
was that Saturnin had set forth; 
and as the butcher foresaw death to 
his hopes as the result of the in- 
quiry, fre came to the resolution of 
hurrying forward to that city, in the 
hope of arriving before Saturnin, 
and of smothering the evidence of 
his guilt. He arrived in an in- 
credibly short space of time, but 
was too late to prevent Saturnin 
from acquiring the information 
which he had come to seek; but 
still it was possible to hinder the 
communication from reaching the 
widow. Saturnin had determined 
to stay two days at Castelnaudry, 
owrevious to his return to Croix- 
Jaurade, which was fixed for Tues- 
day, the 26th of April, about set of 
sun. He despatched a letter to this 
effect, in which he prepared his chil- 
dren for his return, and desired 
them to invite his sister, the curé, 
and the Sieurs Delguy and Can- 
tagre, two old friends, to meet him 
at supper on the evening of the 26th. 

On that day M. Chambord, curé 
of Croix-Daurade, and one of the 
chapter of the Cathedral of Saint 
Etienne of Toulouse, happened to 
be in that city and soe on par- 
ticular business. It chanced that 
he was the only priest in the sacrist 
of Toulouse when a verger entered, 
and inquired whether the Abbé de 
Mariotte was there. 

‘ Heis not,’ replied M. Chambord, 
‘but what do they want?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the verger, ‘there 
is a man very anxious for confession.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the curé of 
Croix-Daurade, ‘I have pone 
pees. let us see whether he wi 

e satisfied with me.’ 

The curé went out, and found an 
individual, whose restless deport- 
ment and haggard eye declared the 
care and oppression which weighed 
upon his soul. He acquainted this 
man with the absence of the abbé, 
and the penitent brightened up 
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when he found that he had to do with 
a priest who was a stranger to him. 

‘The priest and the penitent pro- 
ceeded to the confessional. 

When M. Chambord came forth 
he was pale as death, and his visage 
eet all the marks which dis- 
figure the face of a man overcome 
by terror, and a sudden and over- 
whelming trouble. 

That day was a festival at the 
village of Croix-Daurade, and a 
feast was prepared in the house of 
Saturnin Siadoux. The father, the 
friends, the pastor, and the aunt, 
were looked for. She arrived first, 
and was followed by Delguy and 
Cantagre. The cloth was laid, all 
was ready, the roast was completely 
browned and the turnspit descending 
from the wheel had given himself 
the shake with which he was in the 
habit of marking the conclusion of 
his labours, but neither the father 
nor the curé made their appearance. 
The weather had been bad enough 
during the day, but on the previous 
evening the rain had descended in 
torrents. The company came to 
the conclusion that Saturnin Siadoux 
must have stopped on the road, or 
have been detained either at the 
house of his friend at Castelnaudry, 
or at his cousin’s at Mongiscard. 
The prevailing feeling was therefore 
a rather than inquietude. 

ut why did not the curé come? 
He had gone in the morning to 
Toulouse, distant about a league, 
and had returned thence in the 
afternoon. He had been seen 
wandering about the village, and 
entering the church; and Cantagre 
remarked that he had been struck 
by the disconsolate air of the pastor. 
Time wore on, but the curé Kia not 
show himself. Daylight had long 
faded, and the night had now set in. 
The rain fell with redoubled vio- 
lence, and lashed the casements as 
it rushed against them, borne on 
the gusts that moaned around 
the house. All hope of seeing 
the head of the house that night 
was gone. The viands were drying 
by the fire to potsherds ; the guests 
were fainting from inanition; it 
became absolutely necessary that 
eupeer should not be much longer 
delayed. The elder of the brothers, 
therefore, braved the fearful weather, 
and ran through the tempestuous 
night to the house of the curé, whom 
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he found alone, pressing him to 
come over and join ‘the joyous 
party,’ as he expressed it. 

At the sight of the young man, 
an involuntary shudder shook the 
frame of M. Chambord; his dark 
features became as it were con- 
tracted, and he excused himself on 
the plea of inability to leave his 
home. But Thomas Siadoux was 
not to be so put off. He insisted 
that he was forbidden to return 
without the curé, who at last gave 
way, and suffered himself to be con- 
ducted to the anxiously expecting 
and hungry guests. e was re- 
ceived with joyful acclamations, 
which failed, however, to make any 
impression on his melancholy. His 
countenance continued to wear its 
sombre expression of embarrassment 
and sadness. He sighed frequently, 
and joined but little in the conver- 
sation. 

This turned aimost entirely on the 
traveller. The distance that sepa- 
rated him from his family was cal- 
culated; his regret at being thus 
separated from his friends was 
imagined and expressed; and va- 
rious conjectures were ventured as 
to what friendly house was the place 
of his repose at that moment. While 
these topics, so natural and season- 
able, were under discussion, M. 
Chambord sat as if he had been a 
complete stranger, or rather ap- 
peared quite lost. Most of the 
company regarded him with astoe. 
nishment and an indefinable terror 
for which they could not account. 

Delguy aa the widow Mirailhe, 
more free with the curé, whom they 
had known a long time, questioned 
him as to the cause of his sadness, 
His answers were indirect and in- 
terrupted, or unconnected with the 
questions, surprising his friends 
more and more, till at last, tired 
out, they left him in his melancholy 
humour, undisturbed. 

It was now late. The good folks 
of the village of Croix-Daurade kept 
good hours, and about eleven o'clock 
each of the guests took leave, and 
wended their way to their homes. 
The children and sister of Saturnin 
Siadoux still continued to converse 
about their absent father and bro- 
ther, and of the extraordinary 
moroseness of the curé; but not- 
withstanding their anxiety, their 
eyes grew heavy, and they sepa- 
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rated for the night. The waking 
of this worthy family on the morrow 
was appalling. A capitoul*, M. 
Planet, an assessor, M. Morel, in 
their robes of ceremony, officers of 
the Hétel de Ville, archers and other 
subalterns of justice, arrived at the 
house of Saturnin Siadoux—no more 
his own—escorting the body of their 
unfortunate townsman, which had 
been found pierced with eleven 
wounds, inflicted by some sharp in- 
strument, and bathed in blood, on 
the banks of the river Lers, into 
which, doubtless, it had been in- 
tended to throw it. 

At the sight of the bleeding 
corpse, the sons, the daughters, and 
the sister abandoned themselves to 
all the ecstasy of grief. 

When something like a calm had 
succeeded the first burst of despair, 
a proces verbal of the event was 
drawn up. All the measures proper 
for the Rey of the assassin or 
assassins were taken. M. Planet, 
the capitoul, a man of sense and 
merit, and greatly esteemed at 
Toulouse, seetalood the wretched 
and bereaved family the justice for 
which they cried, and, withdrawing 
from the house of mourning with 
his train, returned to the city. 

But who was guilty? What 
enemy or enemies of the unfortunate 
Siadoux—nobody knew that he had 
one in the world—in their murderous 
exasperation, could have executed 
such execrable vengeance? Ven- 
geance, and vengeance only, ap- 
peared to be the motive which had 
nerved the murderer’s arm. The 
body had not been rifled. Not one 
of the valuable articles which the 
murdered man bore about his person 
was missing. His gold watch was 
in his pocket. French and Spanish 
coin, both gold and silver, amount- 
ing to a considerable sum, were 
found safe in his purse. 

This discovery narrowed the circle 
of conjectures. Siadoux, the father, 
had fallen the victim of malevolence. 
The rest of the day passed in vain 
surmises. Nightcame. When the 
disconsolate women of the family 
had gone to bed, but not to sleep, 
Jean, the youngest of the three 
brothers, drew the two elder aside, 
and said— 

‘If we do not know the assassin, 
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it depends on ourselves whether we 
shall know him or not.’ 

* What do you mean ?’ 

*M. le Curé shali name him.’ 

‘ What—M. Chambord?” 

* Yes, M. Chambord. Remember 
his repugnance to coming here to 
supper, and his countenance during 
the meal. Did he utter a word 
relative to our father? Did he 
take the least interest in the sur- 
mises expressed by every one but 
himself as to what had become of 
our parent? He knew what was 
become of him. In the morning 
M. le Curé was in good spirits; in 
the forenoon I met him near Pau- 
jade; he was going to Toulouse. 
te assailed me with pleasantries, 
rallied me on my frequent visits to 
the mill of Saint-Genice, and at his 
return was sunk in that reverie from 
which none of us could arouse him. 
It was at Toulouse that he was ap- 
prized of the murder committed on 
the previous day. Was he an 
accomplice ? — that is impossible. 
Was it revealed to him?—that is 
certain. Let him speak then, and 
declare the name of the wretch who 
slew our father.’ 

Louis and Thomas came to the 
same conclusion as Jean. Without 
loss of time, the two younger bro- 
thers set out for the parsonage, 
and knocked at the door. Cham- 
bord was not gone to bed. The 
brothers implored him to come with 
speed to a house stricken by God. 

he sister of the deceased, and the 
eldest of his daughters, they said, 
borne down by the excess of their 
griefs, spoke of seeking repose in 
death. Religious counsel was abso- 
lutely and immediately necessary. 

The curé, nothingdoubting, yielded 
at once to the prayer of the young 
men, put on his surplice to give 
weight to his words, took with him 
a cross, and followed his conductors. 

Arrived at the house of the Sia- 
douxs, the scene was changed. The 
curé found himself in a sort of labo- 
ratory, the door of which was in- 
stantly locked. On a glowing fire 
was an enormous caldron of linseed 
oil, in which the family traded. The 
three brothers, each armed with a 
knife, surrounded the terrified pas- 
tor, pointed to the boiling caldron, 
and demanded of him the particu- 


* The chief magistrates of Toulouse are so designated. 
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lars of the tragic death of their 
father. In vain did the unfortunate 
curé remonstrate, insist,entreat; the 
bereaved sons told him they were 
there to hear from him a clear and 
recise account of that which he 
Som and that if it should be neces- 
sary to have recourse to violence, 
a even torture, to make him speak, 
they were resolved to shrink from 
no means, however shocking they 
might be, of getting at the truth. 
The curé, terrified at these me- 
naces, and shuddering at the sight 
of the caldron of boiling oil (into 
which he saw, in fancy, himself pre- 
cipitated if he did not consent to 
comply with the demands of his 
determined guards), forgot that he 
was about to disclose the secrets of 
the confessional, or rather betray 
them, well knowing that he commit- 
ted a sacrilege; for at the very mo- 
ment when his courage gave way, 
and he formed the resolution to save 
himself by yielding to the violence 
brought to bear upon him, he im- 
plored pardon of God for committing 
asin which his church had denounced 
as not to be forgiven. 
He gave the following explanation. 
Cantegrel, having dogged the steps 
of Saturnin Siadoux all the way to 
Narbonne, had found no opportunity 
of executing his design till Saturnin 
had reached Castelnaudry. Up to 
that point Siadoux had constantly 
travelled in company; but the mule- 
teers having quitted him at Ville- 
franche, he continued his journey 
alone. As he had to cross the Lers, 
the merciful man, who was merciful 
to his beast, was touched with com- 
pues by the eager looks which his 
orse cast on the refreshing water 
of the flowing river, and turning his 
rein suffered the thirsty beast to de- 
scend the steep bank that it might 
drink its fill. Cantegrel, who had 
been on the watch like the tiger 
who hides his time for bounding on 
his prey, glided noiselessly along 
the slope, reached his mnenneeiog 
and defenceless victim unheard, 
threw himself upon Siadoux, and 
using his knife as if he had been 
pening his function in the sham- 
les, slew the unfortunate man on 
the spot with a rapidity and dex- 
terity that gave no opportunity for 
uttering a ery for help, if help had 
been near. 
VOL, LII. NO, CCCX. 
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Vengeance is said to be sweet, 
but in most cases the dreadful gra- 
tification is merely momentary. 
When the deed is done, the devil 
that prompted it delivers the mur- 
derer to all the horrors that wait 
upon the hideous act. No sooner 
was the crime committed and the 
murderous passion satiated, than 
vengeance was extinguished in the 
heart of Cantegrel, and the void was 
filled by the most harrowing remorse. 
During the night he crept like a 
noxious wild animal into Toulouse. 

In the thick darkness the figure 
of Siadoux, all gory, was before him, 
turn which way he would, as vividly 
present to the eye of his imagina- 
tion as if it had been broad day; 
and when he closed his bodily eyes 
the same figure was there, spouting 
blood from the gaping wounds in- 
flicted by the ome of the butcher. 
Almost frantic, fearing the wrath of 
God even more acutely than that of 
man, and eager to reconcile himself 
with the Supreme Judge, he has- 
tened to avail himself of the means 
which his creed taught him to regard 
as infallible, ran to the parish church 
of St. Etienne to seek the priest to 
whom he was in the habit of con- 
fessing, ond in the absence of that 
clergyman poured the horrible secret 
that weighed. upon his soul into the 
ear of M. Chambord. 

Fortified by the evidence of the 
unfortunate priest, the young Sia- 
douxs, without calculating the con- 
sequences of the step they were 
taking, charged Cantegrel before 
the capitoul, accusing him of being 
the murderer of their father on the 
authority of their curé ; but as soon 
as the magistrates were apprized of 
the manner in which this revelation 
had been obtained, the affair took a 
turn very different from what the 
complainants had reckoned on. 
Cantegrel was, of course, arrested, 
examined, and prosecuted ; but on 
other evidence. The parliament of 
Languedoc took up the case, and de- 
creed the imprisonment of the three 
brothers Siadoux and of M. Cham- 
bord, the curé of Croix-Daurade. 

The trial that followed was lon 
remembered for the solemnity an 
terrible interest which it excited. 
Priests and laymen were equally 
moved. Great principles were at 
stake, The laws of France, and 
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those stronger laws written in the 
human heart, were at issue. There 
stood the murderer. There stood 
the priest who had denounced the 
astbiecte, but who had betrayed 
the trust reposed in him when he 
entered into the service of the 
church, and, like a craven soldier, 
had yielded to threats. That was 
the view, at least, which the Romish 
religion and the law took of an act 
for which it might have been thought 
society should have been grateful. 
Lastly, there stood the orphans on 
trial for their lives, because they 
had determined that no technicalities 
should stand between them and the 
punishment of the wretch who had 
dipped his hands in their father’s 
blood. They stood arraigned for 
having extorted from a priest the 
secret of confession. 
Cantegrel was the object of uni- 
versal detestation. But it was im- 
possible for any of the audience in 
whose bosoms Ricestey had not ex- 
tinguished every humane feeling, 
not to sympathize with the good but 
weak curé and the bereaved sons. 
For the murderer, counsel were in 
attendance, with much the same 
motive that calls in the aid of phy- 
sicians in hopeless cases, to watch 
events, and take advantage of any 
unexpected turn that might afford a 
hope of saving the patient. But the 
advocates for the curé and the young 
Siadouxs exerted all their eloquence 
powerfully and bravely ; and though 
they had to wrestle against the gi- 
gantic force of the law, they made 
so gallant and so affecting a defence 
thatthey carried all hearts with them, 
and as they ceased, the audience, with 
moist eyes,gaveventto acclamations, 
end under the excitement of the 
moment anticipated an acquittal. 
But the public prosecutor soon 
dissipated these gleams of hope. He 
stood there for law, and all the pri- 
soners were pronounced to be guilty. 
Then came the cruel sentence. 
Cantegrel was condemned to the 
excruciating death of the wheel. 
When his knell was rung out from 
the judgment-seat, the crowds that 
filled every corner of the court shud- 
dered; none cried ‘ God bless him!’ 
But when the three sons of the 
murdered man were condemned to 
the degrading punishment of the 
gallows, thereon to be hanged by 
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the neck until they were dead, for 
having extorted from a priest the 
secret of confession, and when 
Chambord was sentenced to be 
burned alive, but not before his 
limbs had been severally broken, a 
ery of horror and lamentation burst 
forth, and it was some time before 
the judges could suppress the in- 
dignant expostulations of those pre- 
sent. Several women, among them 
the daughter of the jailer, fainted ; 
and even that officer himself be- 
trayed visible emotion. 

The unhappy prisoners heard 
their doom with less apparent ex- 
citement than the becteniies. Can- 
tegrel, standing erect, preserved a 
dogged silence, and confronted his 
judges with a fixed and determined 
gaze. The three orphans seemed 
stunned by the result. The priest, 
raising his eyes to heaven, said, ‘I 
appeal to the God of nature and 
justice against this cruel judgment.’ 

Cantegrel was led out to suffer 
amid the execrations of the swarm- 
ing crowd that surrounded the scaf- 
fold. He spoke but once: when 
the officiating clergyman approached 
him with the cross and words of 
comfort, he waved him back as well 
as his manacled arms would permit, 
saying, ‘I have had enough of 
priests.” At the first blow he 
uttered one piercing cry; but the 
repeated descent of the crushing 
iron bar on his limbs, at cruelly 
calculated intervals, failed to wring 
forth another ; nor did he give vent 
to a moan during the long hours 
which slowly followed each other, 
till his soul flitted from his mangled 
body to its account. 

The fate of Chambord, who was 
much and justly beloved, excited 
the greatest commiseration. Every 
effort was made to obtain a remission 
of his terrible sentence, and there 
was evidently a disposition in the 
highest quarter to pardon him 

But the sanguinary church was 
inexorable ; its power over enslaved 
souls was gone if the secrets of the 
confessional were told. We have 
seen that church publicly dare to 
defy the law of England, and it was 
not likely to suffer itself to be de- 
— of its prey when the law of 

france was in its favour. All the 

mercy which the most earnest en- 
treaties and most pressing solicita- 
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tions could obtain for the unfor- 
tunate curé was, that the execu- 
tioner should be permitted to give 
him the coup de grace as he was 
bound to the cross of St. Andrew, 
before his body was committed to 
the flames. 

The ee priest-ridden as it 
was, and keen as was its appetite 
for the horrible, did not witness 
this legal butchery without mur- 
murs: but the youth, the beauty, 
the filial piety of the three brothers 
inspired the good citizens of Tou- 
louse with such an intense interest, 
that the authorities dreaded a rising 
in their favour on the day of execu- 
tion, and not without reason, for they 
felt that, upon this occasion, the vor 
populi would indeed be the vox Dei. 

The po of the Hauts Murats, 
in which the brothers were confined, 
was of extraordinary strength, and 
many an anxious lock was directed 
towards its massive walls by friendly 
eyes, whose owners had internally 
sworn that these bereaved youths 
should not be murdered by form of 
law. All hope, however, of getting 
them out before the fatal day was 
gone, and a plan was organized for 
rescuing them from the scaffold at 
all hazards, when the peace of the 
town was preserved, and the law 
was prevented from committing a 
great crime, by the escape of the 
ee through the aid of friendly 

ands within the prison. Jean, the 
youngest of the brethren, whose 
force of character had first opened 
up to his elders the way for getting 
at the secret of their father’s murder, 
he who had been the first to con- 
ceive and the most ready to execute 
the daring duress on the unhapp 
priest, was as handsome and — 
made a specimen of vigorous human- 
ity as any in the province of Lan- 
guedoc. Many a fair dame had lost 
her heart as she gazed on the fine 
features and well-proportioned form 
of the young man as he stood dis- 
tinguished from his fellow prisoners 
by his beauty, stature, and noble 
mien, before they took their seats 
on the bench of the accused; and 
many a bright eye might have re- 
strained its tears if Jean had not 
been among the condemned. Force 
being of no avail against the im- 
Eownatio stone-work of the Hauts 

urats, those golden keys which 
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have opened so many locks were 
tried and tried in vain: the jailer 
and his aids were incorruptible. 
But Mr. Hobbs is not the only per- 
sonage who laughs at locksmiths. 
Over the mountains, 
And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 
And under the graves ; 
Over floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


The jailer’s fair daughter had cast 
the eyes of affection on Jean, 
and, sooth to say, Annette’s youth 
and beauty were worthy of him. 
The difficulties of communication 
vanished before the inventive facul- 
ties and inexhaustible resources 
of a woman in love, and after 
innumerable disappointments, the 
whole city trembled with delight 
at learning that the very day before 
that fixed for the execution, the 
three brothers, accompanied by 
Annette, who had managed to effect 
their liberation, had left the gloomy 
precincts of the Hauts Murats, 
and had gained a place of refuge, 
where they were in safety, before 
pursuit was thought of. Indeed, 
their cause was considered so en- 
tirely the cause of the whole pro- 
vince, that no great eagerness would 
have been manifested to overtake 
them if they had still been within 
reach of the arm of the law, so the 
authorities comforted themselves 
with causing the sentence to be 
executed in effigy, while the priests 
gnashed their teeth at the loss 
of their victims: at both which 
exhibitions the good people of Tou- 
louse made themselves merry. 

The Regent afterwards permitted 
the fugitives to re-enter France ; 
but they could not reappear either 
at Toulouse or at Croix-Daurade ; 
nor indeed at any place to which 
the parliament of Tanie re- 
sorted. They came to reside at 
Paris; but their priestly enemies 
would not let them rest even there, 
and the memorial which they ad- 
dressed to the Marquis d’Argenson, 
praying his protection, and that they 
might be left undisturbed by the 
persecution which still followed 
them, notwithstanding their lettres 
de grace, may, it is said, still be seen 
in the archives of the — of Paris. 
I1lz 
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THE BEECH-TREE OF ALDERSHAW. 


F may be that the monks of old 
Were over fond of land and gold, 
From dying sinners wrung; 
And that the awful truths they taught, 
Which should have hallowed every thought, 
Dwelt only on the tongue. 
But better they than that base crew, 
Apostate, Infidel, and Jew, 
Which thirsted for their lives; 
And better than the king who lent 
His sceptre to their foul intent, 
The butcher of his wives. 
And some there were right faithful found, 
Who ’mid the faithless world around, 
Gave all to God they had; 
*Mid such was she who dwelt beside 
Fair Lichfield’s mere, her Saviour’s bride, 
The lady of St. Chad. 
The hungry courtiers longed to share 
The pleasant woods and meadows fair, 
Down sloping to the Trent ; 
Which, as a gift to Christ, her spouse, 
Gave the last daughter of a house 
Ennobled ere the conqueror came, 
And foremost in the roll of fame, 
Alice of Bullivent. 
The upstart Lord of Beaudesert 
Would fain have been the Church’s heir, 
But Treebrook said him nay ;— 
Treebrook, who though he stoutly cursed 
The spoilers, was himself the worst, 
A very wolf for prey. 
And such a ready tool was he 
For Harry’s lust and cruelty, 
That nought might ever hope to stand 
Between Lord Treebrook and the land, 
Balking his greedy maw, 
Had not Sir Mark preferred a claim, 
Which roused the despot’s latent shame— 
Sir Mark of Aldershaw. 
He told him how his sire, Gervase, 
To Bosworth’s bloody fight, 
Led up the men of Cannock Chace, 
Quick marching through the night. 
He told him how that squadron round 
Lord Richmond formed a ring, 
Nor left him till the Earl was crowned 
A Conqueror and a king. 
And now he urged no great request, 
Earl’s coronet or ducal crest ; 
He would be well content, 
With some few fields which used to bound 
His Celtic father’s hunting-ground, 
In the broad vale of Trent. 
"Twas granted, and men blamed the knight 
For that he showed a petty spite 
In robbing of her ancient right 
A dame whom he had wooed ; 
And more, when armed with Henry’s law, 
He cited her to Aldershaw, 
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There to give up the title-deeds 

Of her corn-lands and clover-meads : 
It was a summons rude; 

But the meek lady bowed her head, 

And straightway on her journey sped, 
Careless of earthly loss ; 

If she might only bend her knee, 

And tell her hallowed rosary 
Before her Saviour’s cross. 

Sir Mark was in his garden fair, 
Beside the sullen moat ; 

And Lady Alice joined him there, 
Deep blushing to her throat ; 

For underneath a tree they stood, 
It was a goodly beech, 

Wherein the Knight, in loving mood, 
Had carved the name of each ; 

But never since that happy day 

When first she owned the gentle sway 
Of all-pervading love, 

Had Mark and Lady Alice met, 

For he had gone a name to get, 

And she, ere his return, had set 
Her heart on things above ; 

But now they met, and for a space 

Each looked upon the other’s face, 
Recalling bygone days ; 

Then downwards sank their glistening eyes, 

Fearing the thoughts which might arise 
If longer they should gaze. 

To greet her strove the Knight in vain, 

For wildly reeled his teeming brain, 
But Lady Alice spake :— 

‘Sir Mark, I came at your command 

To yield my manor-house and land, 

in I am glad, since it must be, 


That one have passed to one like thee, 


Who, haply for my sake, 
Will still be Lind to Ruth and Hugh, 
To my old nurse and Reuben too ; 
If not, my heart would break.’ 
A deadly struggle with a foe, 
When life depended on a blow, 
Sir Mark had ofttimes known ; 
But never such a strife as now 
Swelled the blue veins upon his brow, 
For he had crushed beneath his might 
Inferior souls, but now the fight 
He waged was with his own. 
The present faded from his brain, 
He lived but in the past again— 
It was the day, the happy day, 
When he was young, and loved, and gay, 
And in that old beech tree 
He carved her name with his entwined, 
And she was young and fair and kind, 
Now where and what was she? 
Beneath the beechen tree again, 
But bound with such an awful chain, 
He might not set her free. 
The fiery burst of passion passed, 
And Aldershaw replied at last: 
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‘ Fair Alice thou hast injured me, 
In deeming I could injure thee, 
I care not for thy land. 
There was a time—yes—I have bent 
Before the maid of Bullivent, 
But it was for her hand. 
And that has passed. An empty dream, 
Or like a bubble on a stream, 
Which bursts and is no more. 
Yet, Lady, I have done for thee, 
More than I deemed might ever be ; 
Alice, I’ve bent my haughty knee 
Fierce Henry’s throne before. 
I bent it that 1 might resign 
Thy lands to thee, and they are thine. 
But now in humble guise I sue, 
Lady of Bullivent, to you. 
I will not ask thee for thy heart, 
I know it chose the better part, 
When thou didst rend my own ; 
But let thy prayers ascend for me, 
A man of sin and misery, 
At matin and at evensong, 
Thy virgin choristers among, 
Up to the Eternal’s thrcne.’ 
The fair recluse upraised her head, 
And, speaking through her tears, she said: 
‘We should not thus have met. 
Nor should you thus have tempted me 
To listen once again to thee, 
*Twere better to forget.’ 
The words were kind, and kinder still 
The tone, as though against her will 
Her convent vow she kept. 
And who can tell what might have been, 
What bitter pangs, a deadly sin, 
If whispering through those bending boughs 
Which once had listened to their yows, 
A sweet voice had not swept— 
A voice, and yet no form was there 
Which human eye could view, 
Or hovering on the evening air, 
Or tripping o’er the dew. 
It seemed to issue from that place 
In the old beech tree’s bark, 
Where still the eye might faintly trace 
‘Alice’ entwined with ‘ Mark.’ 
‘And see,’ it said, ‘ how quickly fade 
Records of earthly pleasure, 
The growing rind has overlaid 
The characters so fondly made, 
Entombing a heart’s treasure. 
And thus it is when Man essays 
Fair Nature’s face to mar, 
With a memorial of his days, 
Which few and evil are. 
It may be written on the shore, 
Beside the swelling sea, 
But not upon the mountain hoar, 
Or on the living tree. 


For they were graven long before 
With better things to be.’ 
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Thus spoke the warning woodland sprite. 
Parted the lady and the knight, 
Though ever near, no more to meet, 
Save at the world’s great Judgment-seat. 
Fair Alice sleeps the sleep of death 
In Lichfield’s holy fane ; 
The brave Sir Mark drew his last breath 
Fighting for Lady Jane. 
And many a gallant knight in turns 
Has reared the banner of the Bernes 
At Aldershaw, and Bullivent, 
On the wild heath and by the Trent, 
Reigning his little space. 
But still the beech has braved the rain, 
The lightning, and the hurricane, 
Monarch of all its race. 
And though upon its rugged bark 
No eye can now discover 
A trace of Alice or of Mark— 
The lady or her lover; 
Though silent is the spirit’s voice 
Which human love could quell, 
Bidding the lonely heart rejoice 
E’en in the convent cell ; 
Yet the gnarled trunk, the whispering leaves 
Of Aldershaw’s brave beech, 
To him who joys or him who grieves, 
A ee lore may teach— 


May teach t 


at whatsoe’er supplies 


The deep roots of man’s love, 
Its tender leaves must ever rise 
Upwards to heaven above. 


THE WAR AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


HE great event upon which the 
public mind has been almost 
exclusively fixed to a degree of 
painful tension for many months has 
at length taken place. Sebastopol 
has fallen. The long-protracted 
struggle and the ey slow 
progress of the mighty enterprise 
ad some time since produced a 
feeling of despondency, if not de- 
spair, as to theresult. Reports had 
been recently propagated and re- 
ceived with melancholy credulit 
that the siege was about to be aad, 
and though the determination of the 
people to prosecute this war until 
the pride of the Russian was abaied 
had never for a moment faltered, the 
prospect of attaining that result ap- 
eared a few weeks ago to be in- 
efinitely removed. The failure of 
the grand assault on the 18th of 
June had been signal and complete; 
the most experienced and eloquent 


statesmen in Parliament had said 
all they could to dissuade the 
country from persevering in the 
war; the military authorities in the 
Crimea were ominously silent as to 
the prospect of approaching success; 
even the bonhommie of the French 
bulletins had lately subsided. Still 
England said that she must not and 
would not be baffled ; and it is to this 
inflexible spirit that we attribute in 
a great degree the glorious event of 
the 8th of September. We believe 
it is hardly possibly to overrate the 
value of this achievement. To call 
it a victory is to use much too 
limited a phrase. It is much more 
than a victory. It is a great poli- 
tical event. It is not merely that a 
mighty fortress has been reduced ; 
but the formidable policy of a great 
despotic Power has for the first time 
been arrested; and as far as Russian 
aggression is concerned, Europe may 
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now rest in security for many a long 
year. 

We may be reminded that the 
northern side is still held by the 
Russians; that Perekop is open; 
that a large army still keeps the 
field. But we consider all these 
as minor matters. North Sebasto- 

ol is incapable of that extended 
ine of defence which the city pre- 
sented, and which so long retarded 
the operations of the Allies; and it 
is impossible that this inferior posi- 
tion can long sustain the concen- 
trated attacks of a force by sea as 
well as by land. The covering army 
must fight a general action in order 
to keep the communications open; 
and we shall not be considered too 
sanguine in predicting the result of 
a conflict in the open field between 
the Russians and the men of the 
Alma, of Inkermann, and the 
Traktir-bridge. 

Such being the comparative mili- 
tary condition and prospects of the 
belligerents, what is their relative 
position as regards the resources 
for protracted war? England and 


France are spending about seventy 
millions annually i the war; the 


two most powerful, most wealthy, 
and most enlightened nations in the 
world are dividing the burden which 
the enemy, without half the re- 
sources of either, must sustain 
single-handed. Even in the raw 
material of which armies are com- 
posed, and of which Russia was 
supposed to possess an abundance, 
there are evident symptoms of a 
failure. Of the dead and wounded 
Russians left in the valley of the 
Tchernayawe are assured thegreater 
proportion were mere lads and 
elderly men. This proves that the 
conscription has already exhausted 
its regular supply. But even if 
there were any doubt upon this 
point, it is certain that the war has 
already consumed all the trained 
battalions which at its commence- 
ment were available for active ser- 
vice ; raw levies cannot be brought 
up to face the highly-disciplined 
troops of the Allies, flushed as they 
are with victory. The transport 
service of Russia must be con- 
ducted at an expense unparalleled 
in war. Even if all the troops sup- 
lied by the distant depéts arrived 
t for duty in the Crimea, they 
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would be brought there at a cost 
far exceeding that of France and 
England, great as the expense of 
their transport is. But of the regi- 
ments which leave the shores of 
France and England, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men are reported 
fit for duty immediately on their 
arrival at head-quarters. We 
should like to know what is the 
exact proportion of troops drawn 
from the interior of Russia which 
have reached Sebastopol. Pro- 
bably not two-thirds. Whole bat- 
talions we know have perished in 
the steppes. The enormous cost 
and difliculties of transport can 
only be exceeded by those of main- 
taining the reinforcements which 
reach their destination. Since the 
blockade of the Black Sea, the de- 
struction of the stores and maga- 
zines of Kertch, it is almost a 
miracle that the garrison of Sebas- 
topol has been supplied; indeed, we 
fear the fact of their being supplied 
at all must be in some degree attri- 
buted to want of vigilance in our 
cruisers in the sea of Azoff. But 
making every allowance for such 
negligence, the privations and suffer- 
ings of the beleaguered city must 
during the last few weeks have 
been intense. In the midst of our 
triumph and _self-congratulation, 
let us not withhold the tribute of 
admiration so justly due to the 
reat military qualities displayed 
& the enemy ; the fortitude and de- 
votion of the army; the skill and 
promptiiude of their leaders. We 
may justly boast indeed of the su- 
perior valour andfirmnessof ourrank 
and file, but we are willing to de- 
cline a comparison between the pro- 
fessional skill and energy of the con- 
tending captains. 
It has often been lamented that 
a golden opportunity was lost in not 
marching straight upon Sebastopol 
immediately after Alma. We do not 
venture to give an opinion upon that 
oint ; but this is certain, that if we 
ad taken Sebastopol last September 
by a coup de main, we should not 
have inflicted that deadly blow upon 
Russia which its capture by regular 
approaches has occasioned. The 
fall of Sebastopol at the commence- 
ment of the war would have been 
simply the demolition of a great 
fortification, and the destruction of 
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some indifferent ships of war. We 
should probably have got a peace, 
and a treaty conceding upon paper 
the objects of the war. But Russia 
would have sustained no material 
injury; her ships would soon have 
been replaced by a steam navy, 
built in England and America; and 
the works of Sebastopol would have 
been again upreared, when it suited 
Russia to cast aside her treaty en- 
gagements. But now we have 
taken substantial guarantees for the 
peace and liberties of Europe. Not 
only have we levelled to the dust 
the frowning fortress which over- 
awed the Ottoman Empire, not only 
have we driven Russia in her fierce 
despair to lay her suicidal hands on 
that fleet which was destined to an 
anchorage in the Golden Horn ;— 
we have done much more than this. 
The resources of the enemy both in 
men and money have been so ex- 
hausted by this single year of war, 
that many years will be required to 
recruit her strength, and enable her 
to resume the attempt which has led 
to this formidable demonstration of 
the Western Powers. The present 
generation we venture to say will 
not witness another Russian army 
on the Danube, or a Russian fleet in 
the Euxine. 

But will the present war go on? 
There can be no doubt that the 
original casus belli has ceased to 
exist. Constantinople is no longer 
menaced ; and if the Mussulman had 
nothing to fear but Russian aggres- 
sion, he might relapse into his nor- 
mal apathy. The question rests 
with the Court of St. Petersburg. 
If they are satisfied that the great 
object of this policy is at present 
unattainable, they must submit to 
terms commensurate with the suc- 
cess and the policy of the allies. 
The Four Points have been reduced 
to one by that best of all negotiators 
—‘ infallible artillery.’ Will Russia 
be content to have none but com- 
mercial harbours in the Black Sea? 
If not, the war must go on. 

In that event it must assume a 
new character, and embrace far 
wider dimensions. The integrity 
of Constantinople will no longer be 
the single object of contention, nor 
indeed the object at all. If this 
war extends to another campaign, it 
will become what Canning predicted 
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thirty years ago—a war of opinion. 
Dangerous elements, which it has 
hitherto been the aim of the Allied 
Cabinets to exclude, will govern the 
future strife. The perplexed and 
immature question of nationalities 
will be forced into prominence. 
Poland, Hungary, eukorte Nor- 
way, will find the time convenient for 
avenging wrongs. Russia, secure 
in the inhospitable fastnesses of her 
dreary empire, may with impunity 
provoke such a struggle; but there 
is one power above all others most 
deeply and immediately interested 
in averting it, and that power is 
Austria. That ill-cemented empire 
would infallibly fall to pieces in 
the first shock of a revolutionary 
war. The interposition of Austria 
at this moment, and we believe her 
hearty interposition alone, can re- 
store peace to Europe. 

We have always admitted that the 
Austrian Cabinet had a most difficult 
card to play. We had no right to 
expect that Austria should at once 
and without hesitation play the game 
of the Western Powers. She might 
well argue in the first place, that 
the alliance between France and 
England was a novelty, the perma- 
nence of which could not safely 
be calculated upon as a basis of 
foreign policy. If that coalition 
against the northern potentate had 
been dissolved, how perilous would 
have been the situation of his neigh- 
bour with her open frontier, if she 
had committed herself to the designs 
of that coalition? And even sup- 
posing the alliance of the great 
Maritime Powers to continue, what 
security was there, when its imme- 
diate object was attained, that it 
would interfere in a mere Russo- 
Austrian quarrel? These surely 
were considerations which might 
fairly be debated in the councils of 
Francis Joseph. We can therefore 
make allowance for the hesitating— 
the time-serving—policy of Vienna. 
But the time for that policy has now 
gone by. The war is entering upon 
another phase, and Austria may now 
fairly urge that, as the Turkish 

uestion is settled by the event of 
the eighth of September, the con- 
tinuance of the war for indefinite 
objects would be fraught with new 
danger to the settlement of Europe. 

But setting aside the views of 
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the French Emperor and his people, 
upon which perhaps it would be 
idle to speculate, how will public 
opinion in England sanction a re- 
volutionary war? Thousands of 
persons in this country have sup- 
ported this war from the outset 
under the impression that it was 
undertaken to vindicate the rights 
of oppressed nationalities, and that 
the restoration of Poland was one 
of its immediate objects. The 
assertion of Polish independence 
implies not eee hostility to 
Russia, but to the two great 
German Powers, and would in- 
deed be only another word for a 
European war. Those who think 
it is the vocation of this or any other 
government to engage in a conflict 
on behalf of a foreign people must 
be content to indulge their cosmo- 
politan sympathies at the expense 
of a chronic state of war. But we 


believe the majority of the people of 
this country will be guided by more 
prudent counsels, 

Assuming then that the Turkish 
question was settled by the fall of 
Sebastopol, the Allies will probably 


have soon to consider a question 
far more difficult than any point 
which presented itself at the recent 
Conferences of Vienna. It is pro- 
bable that the Russians will ere long 
evacuate or be driven out of the 
Crimea. Suppose, which is not im- 
probable, that Russia, having with 
stubborn endurance exhausted all 
the resources of active opposition, 
should henceforth offer a passive 
resistance to the allied armies? 
Suppose she should pursue the same 
sullen policy with which she began; 
and as she made no reply to the 
ultimatum which was offered by 
France and England as the alterna- 
tive of war, and affected not to re- 
cognize the status belli until the 
allied meen had invaded her terri- 
tory; why should she not now de- 
cline negotiations, and leave us to 
take our own course? We must 
confess that such a course, barba- 
rous and fanatical as it might be, 
would not be withoutembarrassment 
to the Allies. To keep up an end- 
less blockade would be impossible ; 
to occupy the Crimea would be 
fraught with difficulties and dangers 
of various kinds. To assail an 

point of the huge inhospitable bulk 
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of the Czar’s dominions would be a 
dreary and unprofitable enterprize. 
On the other hand, to withdraw 
without having taken adequate se- 
curity against the stolid ambition of 
Russia would be a lame and impo- 
tent conclusion to the immense 
efforts which we have made. An 
attack on Odessa and the formid- 
able defences in the Baltic might 
indeed occupy another campaign ; 
but these undertakings accom- 
plished or abandoned, what should 
we do next ? 

This brings us to the question as 
to the future character of the war. 
It clearly could no longer be con- 
fined to the Western Powers and 
Russia. It certainly would have 
ae | different objects to those which 
it has hitherto avowed. And no 
man would venture to predict either 
its duration or its result. 

We hope, for the peace of the 
world and the interests of civiliza- 
tion, that the present struggle may 
be terminated by the attainment 
of those definite objects which 
were originally proposed by the 
Western Powers, and which the 
success of their arms entitle them 
to demand. Such terms may be 
fairly and honourably conceded by 
our great adversary. He has de- 
fended himself with an energy, a 
perseverance, and a skill, which have 
justly commanded the respect and 
even the admiration of his generous 
foes. Neither France nor England 
wish to see Russia degraded in the 
scale of nations. All that we can 
expect to accomplish is to restrain 
her inordinate ambition, and to pre- 
scribe to her those limits which the 
safety and independence of Europe 
forbid that she should pass. 

All political parties in this country 
will now probably concur in the ne- 
cessity of exacting such conditions. 
Even the Manchester school, though 
they would not go to war for sucha 
visionary object as the balance of 
power, will agree in the expedienc 
of concluding a peace only on suc 
terms as shall settle the question, 
and prevent the chance of our 
having again to- fight the same 
battle. As for the Peelites, they 
perhaps may have a more difficult 
card to play; they may not find it so 
easy to accommodate their tone toa 


state of affairs which has falsified all 
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their predictions. As for Sir James 
Graham indeed, we have no concern 
on his account. He is so accustomed 
to the vicissitudes of public life, and 
to adapt himself to either fortune, 
that he will be quite at home in a 
situation which would be full of 
perplexity to a less seasoned poli- 
tician. Nay, we may even see him 
come down to Parliament, and offer 
himself among the foremost of those 
who are eager to congratulate the 
nation on the success which has 
crowned their constancy and per- 
severance. He may show, with 
candid and manly eosin that 
it has been owing chiefly to the 
prompt and energetic measures 
taken by Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment. He may gently chide, andwith 
superior wisdom, the injustice and 
precipitation of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, which deluded the people of 
England into the belief that the 
war had been mismanaged, and that 
the army was in a state of less than 
complete efficiency. He may lightly 
touch on the patriotic conduct of 
himself and his friends last session, 
when they sacrificed their places 


and their pene in an effort to 


avert the horrors of protracted war, 
and to accomplish by negotiation 
those results which have since been 
achieved by the unrivalled courage 
and conduct of his countrymen and 
their brave allies. Whether the 
right hon. baronet will end by re- 
commending a vigorous prosecution 
of the war or a resumption of the 
Conference is a point upon which 
we feel quite incompetent to form 
an opinion. 

Sir James Graham has availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded 
by a visit to his constituents to pro- 
nounce an elaborate eulogy on the 
memory of the great founder of his 
sect, insinuating at the same time 
that the mantle of Sir Robert Peel 
had fallen upon himself. We must 
venture to say however that the 
Cumberland baronet is but a clumsy 
imitator of the Tamworth states- 
man. Sir Robert made sudden 
turns, but he always turned with 
the tide of public opinion, never 
against it. He never made so great 
a mistake, or committed so glaring 
an inconsistency, as to disparage a 
policy in March which he had vehe- 
mently advocated in January. But 
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in truth there never was anything 
more absurd than that a number of 
public men should separate from 
the other known parties in the 
State, and call themselves disciples 
of a school of which Sir Robert 
Peel was the supposed founder. As 
long as Peel lived, his great name, 
his long experience, his extensive 
knowledge of affairs, might well 
rally a number of followers and 
supporters, but his influence could 
not survive him. And for this 
simple reason, he represented no 
principle and no policy. On the 
question of Free Trade, with which 
his name is especially connected, 
the great majority of the nation 
were his party, and after the acces- 
sion of ps Heshey Administration 
free trade was recognised, with 
hardly a dissentient. The very 
name of Peel is a negation of prin- 
ciple. The most distinguished pas- 
sages of his public life were those 
in which he abandoned the prin- 
ciples and the policy of which he 
had up to the moment of abandon- 
ing them been the champion. We 
admired Sir Robert Peel; we think 
he did great good in his gene- 
ration, and we revere his memory ; 
but as to holding his public life 
up as a model for future statesmen, 
nothing can be more mistaken. We 
should rather refer to it as a warn- 
ing than as anexample. Peel com- 
menced his career as the champion 
of religious intolerance ; he affected 
this character long after youth had 
passed away; he contended against 
the eloquence and authority of such 
men as Canning, Plunket, and 
Brougham, with inferior eloquence 
indeed, but still with signal ability 
and equal influence. He abandoned 
his great colleague at the crisis of 
his fate, rather than compromise 
this question ; and scarcely was that 
colleague cold in the grave, to which 
he had been brought by disappoint- 
ment and the vexation of a too 
ardent spirit, than Peel brought for- 
ward himself a measure of Catholic 
Emancipation far more extensive 
than any which Canning would 
have ventured to propose. He then 
opposed parliamentary reform, and 
would no doubt have ended by 
bringing in a bill which would have 
alarmed Lord John Russell, had 
not the Whigs been beforehand 
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with him in adopting a moderate 
measure. Then arose the great 
conflict between the landed and 
commercial interests. The Whigs 
who were in office proposed a com- 
promise; but Peel, at the head of 
the great Conservative party, as he 
called it, raised the ery of ‘No sur- 
render ;’ and the time-servers, who 
had sought to make terms by an 
eight-shillng duty, were igno- 
miniously expelled from power. 
Scarcely had Boel established him- 
self in their place, when, as we all 
know, he made an unconditional 
surrender. Now we are far from 
insinuating that this remarkable 
statesman was not actuated, in all 
these cases, by the highest and 
— sense of public duty; we 
elieve that he was; but we do 
say that no man must expect to 
get similar credit who shall at- 
tempt to repeat such experiments. 
We are no admirers of that rigid 
consistency which plumes itself 
on disregarding the revolutionary 
course of events and the inevitable 
vicissitudes of human affairs; but 
there is a medium in all things; 
and it does not follow because an 
inflexible consistency may be the 
virtue of dull men, that an indiffe- 
rence to the reiterated opinions of 
a lifetime is to be accepted as the 
criterion of political genius. 

The conduct of this party will pro- 
bably render an early appeal to the 
constituency inevitable. Lord Pal- 
merston is not the man we take him 
to be if he suffers his Government 
to be badgered next session, as it 
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was last, by weekly votes of want of 
confidence, and motions of every 
kind aimed at the overthrow of the 
administration, There can be no 
doubt as to the result of such an 
appeal. The fall of Sebastopol is 
an event not calculated to diminish 
the confidence of the people in that 
policy which from the first they 
ave steadily pursued, or to make 
them desirous of replacing ministers 
who are honestly intent on prose- 
cuting the war, by the Sedan, 
the Gladstones, and the Greys. 
Neither are the cotton statesmen at 
present in great repute. Disraeli 
and the Derbyites can set up no 
exclusive pretensions to public 
favour on the ground of anti-Rus- 
sianism. They lost the golden op- 
portunity which was presented to 
them last spring, when the present 
Government seemed for a moment 
to hesitate in the prosecution of 
their war policy. They made the 
egregious blunder of seeking to con- 
vert the public discontent into party 
capital, instead of placing themselves 
boldly at the head of the movement. 
We are no partizans of the present 
administration; neither are we 
wedded to any of the political parties 
which are contending for power, 
and therefore it is that looking for 
what is practicable, and consulting 
only the honour and glory of our 
country, we frankly avow that the 
cabinet as at present composed, is 
on the whole preferable to any 
other combination of public men 
which the existing state of the 
political market can supply. 
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